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SCHOLARSHIP SUPPORT—President James E. Martin, left, accepts a check from Milton E. 
McGregor ‘64, president of Macon County Greyhound Parks, Inc., to start a scholarship fund to aid 
Auburn students. One of the annual scholarships will honor the late Charley Foy Barefield "56 of 
Newville. Looking on is Barefield's son, Jonathan Barefield '84, who is a graduate student at 
Auburn 


Victoryland Begins 
Scholarship Fund 


Milton E. McGregor '64 recently pre- 
sented the first check for the Macon County 
Greyhound Parks, Inc./Victoryland Schol- 
arships at Auburn. The fund, which will be 
at least $100,000, will give first priority for 
scholarships to students from Macon 
County 

We want to give priority to Macon 
County students but we want others to 
Mr 
McGregor, president of Macon County 
“We wanted to do 


have an opportunity, also," said 
Greyhound Parks, Inc 
something for Auburn University and 
scholarships seemed the best way to do it.” 

In accepting the check for the first install- 
ment of the gift from Mr. McGregor, 
Auburn Pres. James E. Martin called the 
endowment "a step forward in our efforts 
to assist outstanding students. We are very 
appreciative of this support from Victory- 
land." 

Three-fourths of the scholarship funds 
will support the Macon County Greyhound 
Parks, Inc./ Victoryland Scholarships, which 
will not be restricted to the academic field. 
One-fourth of the funds each year will be 
used to support thé Charley Foy Barefield 
Memorial Scholarship. That fund will pro- 


vide an annual scholarship for an incoming 
freshman in pre-engineering who has 
demonstrated superior academic ability. 
The scholarship honors the 1956 electrical 
engineering Auburn graduate who died in 
1985. Two of his children are Auburn 
graduates and one of those, Jonathan, has 
returned to graduate school in electrical 
engineering. Another son, Mitchel, is a 
junior, also in electrical engineering. Mr. 
Barefield was a civilian engineer at Ft 
Rucker during most of his career. 


Mellon Foundation 
Awards $184,000 in 
Research Grants to 
Vet School 


The College of Veterinary Medicine has 
been awarded $184,000 in research grants 
over three years by the Richard King Mel- 
lon Foundation. 

The grants from the Pittsburgh-based 
philanthropic foundation will support 
veterinary research to aid in early detection 
of gastrointestinal diseases of horses and to 
study the effects of heartworms in dogs. 

Early diagnosis of the diseases in horses 
would enable veterinarians to treat the 


horses more effectively, benefiting the 
horse industry nationally, said J. Thomas 
Vaughan '55, dean of Veterinary Medicine. 

Heartworms are a problem for dogs all 
across the country, but the problem is espe- 
cially severe in the South, Dean Vaughan 
noted. 

"This support for veterinary research 
will help us further expand our efforts to 
improve knowledge about diseases of the 
horse and dog," said Dean Vaughan. "More 
knowledge is necessary to combat effec- 
tively these targeted diseases." 
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Auburn to Host Fair 
To Boost Market for 
State-Made Clothing 


On Jan. 23, Auburn Pres. James E. Mar- 
tin and Alabama Gov. George C. Wallace 
jointly announced an apparel sourcing fair 
to take place on the Auburn campus this 
month. The fair is designed to help Ala- 
bama's hard hit textile industries by letting 
Continued on page 2 


BLOOD DRIVE—Gordon Bond, head of the Auburn History Department, gets a helping hand 
from Bridget Laymon of the Red Cross, as he becomes one of the hundreds of faculty, staff, and 
students who gave blood during the recent SGA-sponsored blood drive on campus. Although the 
drive failed to top the 4,812-pint collegiate record set by Auburn students in 1967, it did secure 2,305 
pints to distribute statewide. 3 
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apparel buyers know what's available in 
Alabama. “ ia 

Representatives of several of the nation's 
top apparel retailers will attend the fair at 
Auburn on Feb, 24-25. They will explain 
their needs regarding materials, style, and 
quality to the Alabama apparel makers 
and, in turn, learn about the number of 
plants, their capacities, and the specialties 
available throughout the state. 

In pointing to the need for such a fair, 
Pres. Martin cited the number of jobs lost 
in textile and apparel industries in the state 
in recent years. From 1983 through 1985, 
Alabama lost 10,381 jobs in textile indus- 
tries. 

Auburn decided to sponsor the fair after 
Auburn's Consumer Affairs faculty learned, 
in visiting New York and other apparel 
centers, that some U.S. companies who buy 
overseas would be interested in buying at 
home, but lacked the knowledge or con- 
tacts to obtain the quality or quantity of 
goods they wanted. Out of those visits 
came the idea of the sourcing fair to bring 
together the producers and the buyers. 

Gov. Wallace said the sourcing fair is 
believed to be the first of its kind in the 
nation. Endorsed by the Alabama Devel- 
opment Office and the Alabama Depart- 
ment of Economic and Community Affairs, 
the event is being sponsored by the AU 
School of Home Economics’ Consumer 
Affairs Department and the Alabama 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

Invitations to attend the apparel sourc- 
ing fair are now being delivered to apparel 
and textile producers throughout the state. 
"We want to extend an invitation to all 
apparel and textile manufacturers and con- 
tractors to attend the fair," explained Dean 
June Henton of the AU School of Home 
Economics, adding that the lists used for 
invitations probably were incomplete. 
Those desiring further information should 
contact Carol Warfield, head of the Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs, Spidle Hall, 
Auburn University, AL 36849-3501, tele- 
phone 826-4084. 

The registration fee is $35 per person. 
At the opening session representatives of 
major retailers will outline their require- 
ments. On the following day, Alabama 
apparel and textile producers will display 
samples of their products and provide 
information about their operations. 


AU Logos Providing 
Scholarship Funds 


For Auburn, there's money in a name. 
Or, more specifically, there's scholarship 
money in allowing others to use your 
name. After years of having businesses 
capitalize on its name and logos, Auburn 
has started a trademarking program ex- 
pected to eventually reap tens of thousands 
of dollars. Pres. James E. Martin has 
pledged most of the money for academic 

scholarships. 

About three years ago, Auburn began 
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working with the Alabama Secretary of 
State's office to get trademarks for the 
many words and logos which have come to 
represent Auburn University. 

In 1983, Auburn began receiving a roy- 
alty from each item sold bearing the uni- 
versity's registered trademarks. Auburn 
has contracted with an Atlanta firm to look 
after the university's interests to make sure 
that such royalties are paid. 

After the firm's fees are paid, the uni- 
versity receives about 4 percent of the 
wholesale cost of each item bearing its 
trademarks. Between the time the trade- 
marks were registered in 1983 and the 
beginning of this fiscal year, the accumu- 
lated proceeds amounted to some $160,000. 

A committee consisting of Executive 
Vice President George Emert, Director of 
Business Services and Purchasing John 
Burgess, Vice President for Business and 
Finance Rhett Riley, and Assistant Athletic 
Director Oval Jaynes directs the licensing 
of products bearing Auburn's name. 

Mr. Burgess predicts that the future pro- 
ceeds of the trademarking program could 
run $100,000 per year, a figure he says 
could be conservative. 

The majority of the funds will be used 
each year for academic scholarships, with a 
smaller portion going to the athletic depart- 
ment. 

"Since most of these items are bought by 
students and their parents, it is appro- 
priate that this money go back into scho- 
larships," said Dr. Emert. 

The Auburn trademark collection now 
includes—but is not limited to—the capital 
A superimposed over the capital U, the 
words "Auburn University," the round 
university seal, the capital A with spread 
eagle, the word "Auburn" in any combina- 
tion of the university's colors, the words 
"War Eagle," and the leaping tiger, now 
only on items sold by the Tiger Den. 

Herbert Hawkins, associate dean of stu- 
dents, said that if $100,000 per year in 
trademark proceeds is realized, it would be 
similar in impact to theuniversity's Dudley 
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EE SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS—)J. David Irwin '61, right, head of the Auburn Department of 
Electrical Engineering, congratulates two of his students on being named recipients of the Schlum- 
berger Collegiate Awards for the 1985-86 academic year. The two students, Clifford Whitmore of 
Huntsville and Susan Weaver of Alexander City, are both electrical engineering seniors with 
perfect 4.0 averages. The awards are made by the New York-based Schlumberger Foundation. 


and Presidential Opportunity scholarship 
programs. 

The Presidential Opportunity program 
aids 26 students through renewable grants 
ranging from $500 to $2,000 per year. The 
Dudley program aids 83 students in sup- 
port ranging from $2,000 annually in 
renewable funds to a quarter of in-state 
tuition. 

“This will be a big boost to our scholar- 
ship program, and the first time that this 
type of money has been available for schol- 
arships," said Mr. Hawkins. 
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Fortenberry Scholarship 
Established at AU 


The Charles Nolan Fortenberry Schol- 
arship has been established at Auburn to 
recognize the importance of academic ex- 
cellence in the study of political science and 
to honor a man who has served two major 
institutions of higher learning. 

Dr. Fortenberry, professor emeritus, was 
the first head of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science, serving from 1968 to 1979. 

"He created a new department almost 
from scratch," said Edward H. Hobb dean 
of the School of Arts and Sciences. "He 
inherited a nucleus of four faculty trans- 
ferred from the Department of History. 

"Dr. Fortenberry fulfilled every expecta- 
tion. He gave sound overall professional 
direction and exercised superior judgment 
in administrative affairs. He is a scholar 
and a personal and professional friend to 
students and colleagues." 

Under Dr. Fortenberry's guidance, the 
department grew and today has 21 faculty, 
19 of whom are political scientists with the 
Ph.D. Currently Auburn has 419 students 
majoring in programs offered by the de- 
partment, the largest number of majors of 
all departments in the School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Dr. Fortenberry holds the bachelor and 
master of arts degrees from the University , 
of Mississippi and the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Illinois. He served in 
several Texas institutions of higher learn- 
ing prior to World War ll and was an 


FORTENBERRY SCHOLARSHIP—The emeritus head of the Auburn Political Science 
Department, seated left, has been honored by the establishment of a scholarship fund. The Charles 
Nolen Fortenberry Scholarship will be for freshmen majoring in political science. Dr. Fortenberry, 
the first head of the Auburn Political Science Department, retired in 1979. Pictured with him are 
Arts & Sciences Dean Ed Hobbs, standing, and Dr. Gerald Johnson, current head of the Political 


Science Department. 
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officer in the Air Force during the war, 
retiring as a lieutenant colonel. He spent 
the third portion of his career at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi— 1946-1968—where 
he was chairman of political science for ten 
years prior to taking the Auburn appoint- 
ment. 

Described as a "true gentleman and bona 
fide Southern progressive possessed of a 
wry wit," Dr. Fortenberry has written 
seven monographs and books and has con- 
tributed numerous articles to professional 
journals. His recent consultancies include 
the Alabama State Law Enforcement Plan- 
ning Agency, the Alabama Legislature, the 
Alabama Ethics Commission, and the Taft 
Seminars. In 1978, he was director and 
lecturer for the Taft Seminar at Auburn. 

"Recruitment has already begun for the 
first Fortenberry Scholar,” said Gerald 


Johnson, head of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science. "He or she will be a freshman 
majoring in political science." 

To initiate the scholarship program as 
soon as possible, the first annual award 
may be for a one-year-nonrenewable par- 
tial scholarship, Dr. Johnson said, but sub- 
sequent awards will be subject to renewal 
provisions. 

"The endowment has been set up to 
provide tuition scholarships, renewable for 
three years. We hope to be able to find 
eligible scholars each year at the freshman 
level so that we will have four Fortenberry 
Scholars perpetually.” 

Persons wishing to give to the scholar- 
ship fund in honor of Dr. Fortenberry can 
do so by making contributions to the 
Auburn University Foundation, 116 Foy 
Union, Auburn University, AL 36849-3501. 


HISTORICAL AWARD —Auburn National Bank has received an Award of Merit from the 
Alabama Historical Commission for the preservation of Pebble Hill, the home of the Auburn 
Center for the Arts and Humanities. The Scott-Yarbrough House, as it was known for many years 
before the Center returned to using its original name of Pebble Hill, is one of the oldest structures in 
Auburn. The bank donated the building to the Auburn Generations Fund. Commission director 
Lawrence Oaks presented the award to E.L. Spencer, Jr., 52, chairman of the bank's board of 
directors, and William Walker, right, bank president. 


where Auburn professor Walter B. Hitch- 
cock '63 will give a brief introduction to 
March's life and works. On Saturday, in the 
University Center Ballroom of the Univer- 
sity of South Alabama, Simmonds, along 
with other scholars and local Mobilians, 
will speak on Campbell/March. There will 
be a showing of The Bad Seed, the 1955 
Warner Brothers film based on March's 
novel. 


AU Center Sponsors 
Mobile's Salute to 
William March 


The Auburn University Center for the 
Arts and Humanities will be presenting its 
first major program March 7 and 8 when it 
sponsors Mobile's tribute to Alabama writ- 


CENTER ADVISORS-— Members of the advisory board of the Auburn University Center for the 
Arts and Humanities recently attended their first meeting in Auburn. Pictured, top to bottom on 
the left side, are Dean Edward H. Hobbs, Gwyn Collins Turner of Demopolis, Dr. Mailande Cheney 
Sledge '45 of Greensboro, Mildred W. Phillips of Decatur, John M. Fletcher 32 of Opelika, Georgia 
Calhoun of Choccolocco, and Dr. Imogene Mixson of Ozark. On the right side, top to bottom, are 
George Beck '63 of Montgomery, Joel P. Smith of Eufaula, Dr. Wayne Flynt of Auburn, Nancy 
Dixon Shivers of Opelika, James R. Kuykendall '49 of Ft. Payne, and Leah Rawls Atkins 58 of 
Auburn, Center director. Other members of the board not present for the first meeting are: Ellen 
Erdreich of Washington, D.C., and Birmingham, Mary S. Alford of Dothan, Marthur M. Houston of 
Eufaula, Nicholas S. McGowin of Mobile, Virginia K. Pitman of Roanoke, Larry D. Striplin, Jr., of 
Selma, Josie Ayers of Anniston, Irene Reid of Tuskegee, and Dana Lee Tatum of Huntsville. 
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er William Edward Campbell, who wrote 
under the pen name of William March. 

As a child, Campbell lived in the small 
towns of South Alabama. He was educated 
at the University of Alabama and made his 
career with the Waterman Steamship Corp. 
Although Campbell never earned his liv- 
ing as a writer, he published six novels and 
several short story collections. His last 
novel, The Bad Seed, was published after 
his death in 1954 and is his most widely 
known work. 

Roy S. Simmonds of Essex, England, che 
author of The Two Worlds of William 
March, the recently published biography 
and literary study of Campbell, will come to 
the United States for the program. Before 
traveling to Mobile for the festival, Sim- 
monds will address the English Hour at 
Auburn. 

Although poet Jose Garcia Villa regards 
March as “the greatest short story writer 
America has produced” and Alistair Cooke 
has described him as “the unrecognized 
genius of our time,” Mobile has not recog- 
nized March as a major American author, 
and most Alabamians are not even aware 
that March was an Alabamian. This pro- 
gram of the Auburn University Arts and 
Humanities Center is designed to make 
Mobile and Alabama aware of March's 
literary legacy to the state. 

An impressive public program has been 
scheduled, beginning with a banquet at the 
Riverview Plaza Hotel on Friday evening 


Later that day, the Fine Arts Museum of 
the South will open a showing of Bill 
Campbell's art collection. The Saturday 
program is free, and Friday evening dinner 
reservations may be made for $20 per per- 
son with Mrs. Forrest C. Wilson, 1150 Pace 
Parkway, Mobile, AL 36609. 

During the week preceding the confer- 
ence, a number of other activities will be 
going on in Mobile including autograph 
parties at two local bookstores for Roy 
Simmonds and displays of William March 
materials at the Mobile Public Library and 
the lobby of the First Alabama Bank. Dr. 
W.B. Hitchcock, head of the English De- 
partment at Auburn, and Dr. Florence E. 
Replogle of the Montgomery County 
Schools will present teachers’ workshops 
on "Using William March Materials in 
Junior and Senior High School Literature 
and Alabama History Classes." For addi- 
tional information about the programs in 
Mobile call the Auburn Center for the Arts 
and Humanities (205) 826-4946. 


Auburn Songs Record 
Still Available 


For alumni and friends who enjoy the 
tunes at Auburn sporting events and other 
musical performances in the loveliest vil- 
lage on the plains, the Auburn Alumni 
Association and Music Department have 


Continued on page 16 
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apparel buyers know what's available in 


Alabama. ee 


Representatives of several of the nation's 
top apparel retailers will attend the fair at 
Auburn on Feb, 24-25. They will explain 
their needs regarding materials, style, and 
quality to the Alabama apparel makers 
and, in turn, learn about the number of 
plants, their capacities, and the specialties 
available throughout the state. 

In pointing to the need for such a fair, 
Pres. Martin cited the number of jobs lost 
in textile and apparel industries in the state 
in recent years. From 1983 through 1985, 
Alabama lost 10,381 jobs in textile indus- 
tries. 

Auburn decided to sponsor the fair after 
Auburn's Consumer Affairs faculty learned, 
in visiting New York and other apparel 
centers, that some U.S. companies who buy 
overseas would be interested in buying at 
home, but lacked the knowledge or con- 
tacts to obtain the quality or quantity of 
goods they wanted. Out of those visits 
came the idea of the sourcing fair to bring 
together the producers and the buyers. 

Gov. Wallace said the sourcing fair is 
believed to be the first of its kind in the 
nation. Endorsed by the Alabama Devel- 
opment Office and the Alabama Depart- 
ment of Economic and Community Affairs, 
the event is being sponsored by the AU 
School of Home Economics’ Consumer 
Affairs Department and the Alabama 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

Invitations to attend the apparel sourc- 
ing fair are now being delivered to apparel 
and textile producers throughout the state. 
"We want to extend an invitation to all 
apparel and textile manufacturers and con- 
tractors to attend the fair," explained Dean 
June Henton of the AU School of Home 
Economics, adding that the lists used for 
invitations probably were incomplete. 
Those desiring further information should 
contact Carol Warfield, head of the Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs, Spidle Hall, 
Auburn University, AL 36849-3501, tele- 
phone 826-4084. 

The registration fee is $35 per person. 
At the opening session representatives of 
major retailers will outline their require- 
ments. On the following day, Alabama 
apparel and textile producers will display 
samples of their products and provide 
information about their operations. 


AU Logos Providing 
Scholarship Funds 


For Auburn, there's money in a name. 
Or, more specifically, there's scholarship 
money in allowing others to use your 
name. After years of having businesses 
capitalize on its name and logos, Auburn 
has started a trademarking program ex- 
pected to eventually reap tens of thousands 
of dollars. Pres. James E. Martin has 
pledged most of the money for academic 

_ scholarships. 
About three years ago, Auburn began 
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EE SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS- . David Irwin '61, right, head of the Auburn Department of 
Electrical Engineering, congratulates two of his students on being named recipients of the Schlum- 
berger Collegiate Awards for the 1985-86 academic year. The two students, Clifford Whitmore of 
Huntsville and Susan Weaver of Alexander City, are both electrical engineering seniors with 
perfect 4.0 averages. The awards are made by the New York-based Schlumberger Foundation. 


working with the Alabama Secretary of 
State's office to get trademarks for the 
many words and logos which have come to 
represent Auburn University. 

In 1983, Auburn began receiving a roy- 
alty from each item sold bearing the uni- 
versity's registered trademarks. Auburn 
has contracted with an Aclanta firm to look 
after the university's interests to make sure 
that such royalties are paid. 

After the firm's fees are paid, the uni- 
versity receives about 4 percent of the 
wholesale cost of each item bearing its 
trademarks. Between the time the trade- 
marks were registered in 1983 and the 
beginning of this fiscal year, the accumu- 
lated proceeds amounted to some $160,000. 

A committee consisting of Executive 
Vice President George Emert, Director of 
Business Services and Purchasing John 
Burgess, Vice President for Business and 
Finance Rhett Riley, and Assistant Athletic 
Director Oval Jaynes directs the licensing 
of products bearing Auburn's name. 

Mr. Burgess predicts that the future pro- 
ceeds of the trademarking program could 
run $100,000 per year, a figure he says 
could be conservative. 

The majority of the funds will be used 
each year for academic scholarships, with a 
smaller portion going to the athletic depart- 
ment. 

"Since most of these items are bought by 
students and their parents, it is appro- 
priate that this money go back into scho- 
larships," said Dr. Emert. 

The Auburn trademark collection now 
includes—but is not limited to—the capital 
A superimposed over the capital U, the 
words "Auburn University," the round 
university seal, the capital A with spread 
eagle, the word "Auburn" in any combina- 
tion of the university's colors, the words 
"War Eagle," and the leaping tiger, now 
only on items sold by the Tiger Den. 

Herbert Hawkins, associate dean of stu- 
dents, said that if $100,000 per year in 
trademark proceeds is realized, it would be 
similar in impact to the university's Dudley 


and Presidential Opportunity scholarship 
programs. 

The Presidential Opportunity program 
aids 26 students through renewable grants 
ranging from $500 to $2,000 per year. The 
Dudley program aids 83 students in sup- 
port ranging from $2,000 annually in 
renewable funds to a quarter of in-state 
tuition. 

"This will be a big boost to our scholar- 
ship program, and the first time that this 
type of money has been available for schol- 
arships," said Mr. Hawkins. 


Fortenberry Scholarship 
Established at AU 


The Charles Nolan Fortenberry Schol- 
arship has been established at Auburn to 
recognize the importance of academic ex- 
cellence in the study of political science and 
to honor a man who has served two major 
institutions of higher learning. 

Dr. Fortenberry, professor emeritus, was 
the first head of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science, serving from 1968 to 1979. 

"He created a new department almost 
from scratch," said Edward H. Hobb dean 
of the School of Arts and Sciences. "He 
inherited a nucleus of four faculty trans- 
ferred from the Department of History. 

"Dr. Fortenberry fulfilled every expecta- 
tion. He gave sound overall professional 
direction and exercised superior judgment 
in administrative affairs. He is a scholar 
and a personal and professional friend to 
students and colleagues." 

Under Dr. Fortenberry's guidance, the 
department grew and today has 21 faculty, 
19 of whom are political scientists with the 
Ph.D. Currently Auburn has 419 students 
majoring in programs offered by the de- 
partment, the largest number of majors of 
all departments in the School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Dr. Fortenberry holds the bachelor and 
master of arts degrees from the University 
of Mississippi and the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Illinois. He served in 
several Texas institutions of higher learn- 
ing prior to World War Il and was an 


FORTENBERRY SCHOLARSHIP The emeritus head of the Auburn Political Science 
Department, seated left, has been honored by the establishment of a scholarship fund. The Charles 
Nolen Fortenberry Scholarship will be for freshmen majoring in political science. Dr. Fortenberry, 
the first head of the Auburn Political Science Department, retired in 1979. Pictured with him are 
Arts & Sciences Dean Ed Hobbs, standing, and Dr. Gerald Johnson, current head of the Political 
Science Department. 
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officer in the Air Force during the war, 
retiring as a lieutenant colonel. He spent 
the third portion of his career at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi—1946-1968— where 
he was chairman of political science for ten 
years prior to taking the Auburn appoint- 
ment. 

Described as a "true gentleman and bona 
fide Southern progressive possessed of a 
wry wit,” Dr. Fortenberry has written 
seven monographs and books and has con- 
tributed numerous articles to professional 
journals. His recent consultancies include 
the Alabama State Law Enforcement Plan- 
ning Agency, the Alabama Legislature, the 
Alabama Ethics Commission, and the Taft 
Seminars. In 1978, he was director and 
lecturer for the Taft Seminar at Auburn. 

“Recruitment has already begun for the 


first Fortenberry Scholar,” said Gerald 


Johnson, head of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science. "He or she will be a freshman 
majoring in political science.” 

To initiate the scholarship program as 
soon as possible, the first annual award 
may be for a one-year-nonrenewable par- 
tial scholarship, Dr. Johnson said, but sub- 
sequent awards will be subject to renewal 
provisions. 

"The endowment has been set up to 
provide tuition scholarships, renewable for 
three years. We hope to be able to find 
eligible scholars each year at the freshman 
level so that we will have four Fortenberry 
Scholars perpetually." 

Persons wishing to give to the scholar- 
ship fund in honor of Dr. Fortenberry can 
do so by making contributions to the 
Auburn University Foundation, 116 Foy 
Union, Auburn University, AL 36849-5501. 


HISTORICAL AWARD. —Auburn National Bank has received an Award of Merit from the 
Alabama Historical Commission for the preservation of Pebble Hill, the home of the Auburn 
Center for the Arts and Humanities. The Scott-Yarbrough House, as it was known for many years 
before the Center returned to using its original name of Pebble Hill, is one of the oldest structures in 
Auburn. The bank donated the building to the Auburn Generations Fund. Commission director 
Lawrence Oaks presented the award to E.L. Spencer, Jr., 52, chairman of the bank's board of 
directors, and William Walker, right, bank president. 


where Auburn professor Walter B. Hitch- 


CENTER ADVISORS-— Members of the advisory board of the Auburn University Center for the 
Arts and Humanities recently attended their first meeting in Auburn. Pictured, top to bottom on 
the left side, are Dean Edward H. Hobbs, Gwyn Collins Turner of Demopolis, Dr. Mailande Cheney 
Sledge '45 of Greensboro, Mildred W. Phillips of Decatur, John M. Fletcher 32 of Opelika, Georgia 
Calhoun of Choccolocco, and Dr. Imogene Mixson of Ozark. On the right side, top to bottom, are 
George Beck '63 of Montgomery, Joel P. Smith of Eufaula, Dr. Wayne Flynt of Auburn, Nancy 
Dixon Shivers of Opelika, James R. Kuykendall "49 of Ft. Payne, and Leah Rawls Atkins 58 of 
Auburn, Center director. Other members of the board not present for the first meeting are: Ellen 
Erdreich of Washington, D.C., and Birmingham, Mary S. Alford of Dothan, Marthur M. Houston of 
Eufaula, Nicholas S. McGowin of Mobile, Virginia K. Pitman of Roanoke, Larry D. Striplin, Jr., of 
Selma, Josie Ayers of Anniston, Irene Reid of Tuskegee, and Dana Lee Tatum of Huntsville. 
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AU Center Sponsors 
Mobile's Salute to 
William March 


The Auburn University Center for the 
Arts and Humanities will be presenting its 
first major program March 7 and 8 when it 
sponsors Mobile's tribute to Alabama writ- 
er William Edward Campbell, who wrote 
under the pen name of William March. 

As a child, Campbell lived in the small 
towns of South Alabama. He was educated 
at the University of Alabama and made his 
career with the Waterman Steamship Corp. 
Although Campbell never earned his liv- 
ing as a writer, he published six novels and 
several short story collections. His last 
novel, The Bad Seed, was published after 
his death in 1954 and is his most widely 
known work. 

Roy S. Simmonds of Essex, England, the 
author of Tbe Two Worlds of William 
March, the recently published biography 
and literary study of Campbell, will come to 
the United States for the program. Before 
traveling to Mobile for the festival, Sim- 
monds will address the English Hour at 
Auburn. 

Although poet Jose Garcia Villa regards 
March as "the greatest short story writer 
America has produced" and Alistair Cooke 
has described him as "the unrecognized 
genius of our time," Mobile has not recog- 
nized March as a major American author, 
and most Alabamians are not even aware 
that March was an Alabamian. This pro- 
gram of the Auburn Uaiversity Arts and 
Humanities Center is designed to make 
Mobile and Alabama aware of March's 
literary legacy to the state. 

An impressive public program has been 
scheduled, beginning with a banquet at the 
Riverview Plaza Hotel on Friday evening 


cock '63 will give a brief introduction to 
March's life and works. On Saturday, in the 
University Center Ballroom of the Univer- 
sity of South Alabama, Simmonds, along 
with other scholars and local Mobilians, 
will speak on Campbell/March. There will 
be a showing of The Bad Seed, the 1955 
Warner Brothers film based on March's 
novel. 

Later that day, the Fine Arts Museum of 
the South will open a showing of Bill 
Campbell's art collection. The Saturday 
program is free, and Friday evening dinner 
reservations may be made for $20 per per- 
son with Mrs. Forrest C. Wilson, 1150 Pace 
Parkway, Mobile, AL 36609. 

During the week preceding the confer- 
ence, a number of other activities will be 
going on in Mobile including autograph 
parties at two local bookstores for Roy 
Simmonds and displays of William March 
materials at the Mobile Public Library and 
the lobby of the First Alabama Bank. Dr. 
W.B. Hitchcock, head of the English De- 
partment at Auburn, and Dr. Florence E. 
Replogle of the Montgomery County 
Schools will present teachers’ workshops 
on “Using William March Materials in 
Junior and Senior High School Literature 
and Alabama History Classes.” For addi- 
tional information about the programs in 
Mobile call the Auburn Center for the Arts 
and Humanities (205) 826-4946. 


Auburn Songs Record 
Still Available 


For alumni and friends who enjoy the 
tunes at Auburn sporting events and other 
musical performances in the loveliest vil- 
lage on the plains, the Auburn Alumni 
Association and Music Department have 


Continued on page 16 


Points & Views 


Here and There— 
Farmers in the Future 
By Jerry Roden, Jr. "46 


According to a recent Associated Press release 
from Washington, census experts have reported for 
1985 "one of the sharpest year-to-year declines in 
the U.S. farm population in a decade.” In specific 
terms, the loss was seven percent, or 399,000 people 
from a 1984 farm population of 5,754,000—which 
means that we have begun 1986 
with only 5,355,000 men, women, 
and children up, down, and out on 
the farm to produce food and fiber 
for themselves, for approximately 
235,000,000 other Americans, and 
for untold additional millions in 
numerous foreign lands. And that 

Jerry Roden, Jr. seems to be a formidable task for 
such a relatively small and shrinking number of 
farmers and farm helpers. 

Yet, on the basis of previous performance by 
American agricultural workers, we can predict rather 
safely that no significant shortage of food or fiber 
will occur in the American marketplace this year and 
that some notable surpluses will appear—barring, of 
course, some unanticipated major disaster. This kind 
of prediction comes easily because that is the way it 
has been happening for so long that I cannot 
remember it otherwise, 

Yes, as far back as I can remember, farm families 
have been migrating to the towns and cities, the 
American farm population has been decreasing, and 
American agricultural production has been increas- 
ing. This ever improving efficiency has resulted 
from the initiative of the remaining farmers and 
from advances in agricultural science, technology, 
and education. 

Like most other people, I tend to consider the 
flourishing of American agriculture as fortunate for 
the nation as a whole and for most of its inhabitants 
individually. However, some implications of agricul- 
tural developments and trends have long disturbed 
me, and the statistics in that Associated Press release 
have renewed and intensified my old anxieties. 

All of my serious concerns arise precisely from the 
fact that our admirable agricultural efficiency has 
permitted the vast majority of us to lose touch with 
the good earth and close contact with the men who 
cultivate it to nourish us all. As a result, most of us 
seem inclined to take the earth, the men of the soil, 
and the almost miraculous agricultural production of 
our country for granted. Consequently, many of us 
seem either unaware of or indifferent to some 
requirements for insuring the continued advance- 
ment of American agriculture. 

The first of those requirements, it seems to me, is 
the development of some production and marketing 
system which will permit the farmer a fair return on 
his capital, risk, and labor. Today farm bankruptcy 
has reached an unprecedented level, and precious 
few of the farmers whose assets are going into the 
hands of the receivers can be considered either lazy 
or incompetent. The competitive process long ago 
weeded out virtually all of the agriculturally unfit. 

Compassion is not the primary source of my con- 
cern for the welfare of the individual farmer. From 
deep down in my bones arises the conviction that che 
process of fewer and fewer farmers producing more 
and more cannot go on at the present pace forever. 
Therefore, unless the farmer finds himself in a more 
equitable position soon, we all may wake up to unan- 
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CHANGING METHODS—A Lamar County farmer cuts in vetch in this photograph made April 12, 1927. The art of using a disc 
harrow included learning to lean right when the disc was leaning left in order not to topple over.—Photo by E.H. Green in tbe 
Alabama Cooperative Extension Service Collection in tbe Auburn Archives. 


ticipated shortages of farmers, food, and fiber a few 
years from now. 

The second requirement for maintaining a healthy 
American agriculture is che continued development 
of agricultural research, technology, and education. 
We cannot assume complacently that we have 
reached the peak in agricultural science and need 
provide only enough support for holding on to the 
knowledge we have attained. Many of the problems 
on which scientists have worked virtually from the 
beginning remain unsolved, and new challenges 
arise as constantly in agriculture as in other fields. 

The final requirement for the continued advance- 
ment of American agriculture is the development of 
a comprehensive national plan for soil conservation 
and use. At the moment with food surpluses com- 
mon and the farm population declining, we may 
seem to have adequate productive farmland with 
some to spare. However, the appearance of abun- 
dance may prove deceptive for several reasons. First, 
despite our best conservation efforts to date, erosion 
takes a heavy toll annually. Second, undisciplined 
en ployment of bulldozers in urban development, 
ro..d building, and strip mining nibbles away steadily 
at the available land. Third, today's abundance may 
prove inadequate tomorrow simply because of an 
unanticipated increase in demand for farm products. 
And, finally, unforeseen changes in climate may alter 
land use radically and increase the acreage demands 
substantially. 

Of course, I may be entirely wrong in the basic 
assumption that has led me to all these conclusions. 


Perhaps, American farm efficiency can keep increas- 
ing until an incalculably small number of farmers can 
feed us all. But, even if that proves possible, che steps 
I have suggested herein may remain desirable not 
only for practical reasons, but even more impor- 
tantly as public relations gestures: By the time we 
get to a ratio of one farmer to one million people in 
the general population, we should, I suspect, become 
much more sensitive about the good will of the tillers 
of the soil. 
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Esoterica for Everyone 


Where Do They Get 
All Those Ideas? 


By Bob Sanders '52 


When I stop to think about it, my admiration for 
the human race knows no bounds. My envy, either. I 
am constantly amazed at the discoveries and innova- 
tions of some members of the aforementioned race. 

Here's what I'm talking about. 

Forget lasers and microchips. Forget radar and 
radio and TV. Forget electricity, space travel, and 
instant pizza. 

I go around in open-mouthed awe all the time that 
our tribe was able to come up with something like, 
say...butter. 

It's easy to see how early man could have found out 
about milk. What the heck, if human milk is nourish- 
ing, how about the milk of female horses, camels, 
donkeys, goats, yaks, etc.? Yeah. Not bad. And mix it 
with ice cream and a little malt and vanilla and purit 
in the blender and, whoopee! 

But, how do you suppose they found out about 
butter? Oh, l'spect somebody was hauling a skinful 
of sweet milk, and the jostling of the donkey as he 
rode along, in the warm sunshine, caused the cream 
to turn into butter, and after the initial impulse to 
throw that spoiled mess away he tasted it, and put 
some of it on a hot biscuit with some scuppernong 
jelly... 

And he clearly needed more of this good stuff, so 

he churn was invented. 

But that was an easy one, and probably an accident, 
just like when Mr. Goodblimp discovered a practical 
way to make rubber usable...by spilling some sulphur 
and rubber together on a hot stove; and it didn't 
melt, and, hmmmm. Wagons could ride on some- 
thing softer than iron tires, and slingshots could be 
made. 

But for that matter, how did anybody ever figure 
out how to melt that funny looking dirt and hammer 
it into all sorts of useful shapes? I never would have. 

Even simple things like tea would have passed me 
right by. You've heard the legend of how the 
Buddhist monk discovered tea? He was trying to stay 
awake so he could pray and fast, but after about 500 
years he fell asleep. He was so irked with himself 
that he cut his eyelids, but he started getting sleepy 
again anyway, until he chewed on the leaves of this 
certain bush.... 

I still don't understand how the chewing led to the 
discovery of exactly which leaves should be picked 
and how long they should be dried, and how they 
should be mixed with hot water and all. Compli- 
cated! ( And coffee is much more so). And (turn the 
page and you'll find something else you didn't 
know), I found out what orange pekoe tea is. I've 
seen those words for a century or two, right under 
this fellow Lipton's picture. I thought it meant that it 
was a certain variety of tea, or from a certain area. 
Nope. That's the next to the tenderest leaf (the real, 
I mean shonuff, good stuff is the very little bud, but 
orange pekoe is right behind) on the tea bush 
branch, with just plain pekoe another step down the 
quality ladder. 

And even | might eventually have stumbled on 
wine— just forget and let the grape juice go bad and 
partake of same.... Good year, that. But the making of 
beer and whiskey (or whisky, as the Scots say) 
required some special inspiration. How could any 
mortal ever discover how to haul them sacks of sugar 
and stuff into the little valleys of Lamar County and 
get everything all hooked up to them cute little 
copper coils and boilers? Kentucky would be known 
only for horses and basketball if it had been left up to 
clods like me 

Oh, what smart people down through the ages. 
With luck and smarts they invented and stumbled 
across so many things, none of which I would have. 

I've got nothing against nuts and berries, you 
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INVENTIONS—A hay loader invented in the 1930s by A.F. Caley of Marion Junction with his machinist neighbor, E.F. 


Epp.— Photo from the Auburn University Archives. 


understand, but I'm tickled that somebody found out 
how to make some other things. 

Space travel? Man, I can get lost between here and 
Dadeville. 

Discover new foods? I would have been the guy 
who found this delectable looking toadstool, and... I 
even had to try several times before the idea pene- 
trated that you eat the persimmons after they turn 
dark orange. It makes all the difference. 

I did learn not to drink the milk after the cows 
have been in the bitterweeds. Iam making progress. 
But I shudder to think how long it would have taken 
me to discover that if you picked the little seeds from 
that tall grass and ground them up and cooked them 
just so, you could come up with devil's food cake. 

Thank you, human race. You have obviously pro- 
duced some smart people. Let us all be thankful that I 
am not typical. 

(But I could chew ribbon cane with the best of 
them, I'll betcha.) 


Confused About Annual Giving? 


We have changed our accounting of Annual Giv- 
ing from a calendar to a fiscal year and confused 
some of our donors and readers. In the last issue of 
The Alumnews we printed a listing of donors to 
Annual Giving based on the first nine months of 
1985 so that we could begin a new fiscal year on Oct. 
1, 1985. Although we wrote what we were doing, we 
obviously didn’t make it clear enough, as we realized 
after a couple of puzzled friends called. 

The other Alumni and Development Office 
reporting is compiled on the basis of the fiscal year, 
which begins for the university on Oct. 1. 

Consequently, when the matter of Annual Giving 


listing came under scrutiny—as everything in the 
Alumni and Development Office is these days— 
Executive Director Jerry Smith '64 decided we could 
eliminate a little confusion by having Annual Giv- 
ing, like all the other funds in the office, operate on 
the fiscal year. Lord knows that we have enough 
confusion anyway with so many of the funds sound- 
ing the same. There’s AAG—Auburn Annual Giv- 
ing, GAF—Greater Auburn Fund-Athletics, and 
AGF—the Auburn Generations Fund. 

And speaking of the latter, we are publishing a 
“thank you” to the donors to the Generations Fund 
this issue. Beginning on page 23, you'll find a listing 
of alumni and friends who have made one-time gifts 
or have completed pledges to the Generations Fund. 
Those who haven't finished their pledges will be 
thanked in the next fund drive reporting issue of The 
Alumnews following the completion of their pledge. 

But to return to Annual Giving. The listing in the 
January issue covered only gifts made from Jan. 1, 
1985, through Sept. 30, 1985. All gifts made in 1984 
were listed in the February 1985 A/umnews. All gifts 
made after Oct. 1, 1985, will be listed with all other 
gifts made in the 1985-86 fiscal year and listed in the 
reporting issue of The Alumnews next January. 

The nine-month crediting for the listing in the 
January 1985 issue also means that some people fall 


in a lower club category than they would if they had —— | 


made gifts for a full year. For instance, if a donor 


gives $10 per month, he would be listed in the 


Century Club if we had covered the full calendar year. 
However, he would not be in the Century Club in the 
most recent listing because it only included nine 
months—hence $90 and no Century Club. However, 
if he continues to give his $10 per month, he will 
again be listed in the Century Club in the next listing 
because it will cover the fiscal year (12 months). 
—KL 


Requests Aid for 
Martello, Former 
AU Basketballer 


I would like to make the Auburn family 
aware of a situation involving a former 
Auburn basketball player. Vince Martello 
of Baker, Fla., has been diagnosed to have 
cancer and is currently receiving radiation 
treatments at Shands Hospital in Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Vince played his freshman year, 1981, at 
Auburn and left because of personal rea- 
sons. He and his wife and daughter now 
live in Gainesville. They have no insurance 
and have run up large medical bills. An 
account has been set up to help Vince with 
his mounting bills. Thank you in advance 
for spreading the word of his plight. 


Sincerely, 
W. Douglas Harris 75 


Editor's Note: The Vince Martello Cancer 
Fund has been established to aid Vince in 
his fight against a rare form of cancer. 
Checks should be made out to the Vince 
Martello Cancer Fund and sent in care of 
Sam Brunson, P.O. Box 247, Baker, Fla., 
32531 


Auburn Intelligence 
Spreads Nationwide 


There are those critics of our lovely 
Auburn who say, "No intelligence ever 
emanated from that place." But the facts 
are different. t 

In the Navy intelligence community, 
there are cryptologic officers and intelli- 
gence officers who work together but have 
different jobs. The Navy also has a reserve 
program for both types of officers. (An 
interesting sidelight is that Dean Foy, for 
whom the Union Building is named, was a 
Naval Reservist.) 

In the Southeast, the Reserve Intelli- 
gence and Cryptologic programs are domi- 
nated by "War Eagles." Capt. Bob Bucha- 
nan '62, USNR, is the Reserve Intelligence 
Program Officer (RIPO) in Atlanta and 
covers Georgia, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, the northern half of Mississippi, and 
all of Alabama except Mobile and Baldwin 
Counties, Cdr. Andy McPherson '66, USNR, 
is the RIPO in Norfolk, Va., and covers 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

On the Cryptologic side, LCdr. Jim Man- 
ship '74, USNR, is the Regional Active 
Duty Cryptologic Officer (RADCO) in 
Charleston, S.C., and covers Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Puerto Rico, 
and Florida east of Tallahassee. 

In addition, the commanding officer of 
the New Orleans cryptologic reserve unit 
is Lt. Dennis Goodwin '67, USNR, of Bay 
Minette, Ala., and the executive officer of 
thecryptologic reserve unit in Pensacola is 
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TALONS SUPPORT LIBRARY —Talons, the Auburn junior honor society, has not only contributed $400 to the library, but has also challenged 


other organizations on the campus to make worki 
and Development Director Jerry F. Smith '64 are, from left, Mary Sue Collins, Karen Ki 


ing for the library accreditation a major goal; Pictured above presenting a check for $400 to Alumni 
‘oon, Betsy Franklin, Mr. Smith, and Kyle Logue. Kyle, the 


Talons president, said the honor society is challenging each student organization to also raise $400 and to write letters asking for funding for the 
library— "without student support we may never see the library become accredited." 


Lt. Ed Lemley '80, USNR, of Birmingham. 
So, in summary, "War Eagles" have con- 
trol of intelligence from New Orleans to 
Miami to San Juan to Baltimore to 
Memphis—and, of course, Auburn is in the 
center of that huge area, War Eagle!! 


Jim Manship 74 


Editor's Note: Jim's letter got misput dur- 
ing the recent move of Tbe Alumnews 
office around the corner and down the hall. 
As a result, he called to add a crowning bit 
of intelligence to the other news he'd 
already sent us. It seems that the director of 
the intelligence community staff at the 
Office of the Director of the CIA is Vice 
Admiral E.A. Burkhalter, Jr., '46. 


Professor Emeritus 


Current-Garcia 
Publishes 6th Book 


Eugene Current-Garcia, Hargis Profes- 
sor Emeritus of American Literature at 
Auburn, published his sixth book in 
November. Tbe American Sbort Story 
Before 1850 has been printed by Twayne 
Publishing as a volume in Twayne's Criti- 
cal History of the Short Story series. 


Dr. Current-Garcia taught courses in 
American fiction, poetry, and drama from 
1947 until his retirement in 1979 and con- 
tinues to be active in his field. Earlier in 
1985 he made the principal address for the 
dedication of the O. Henry Memorial in 
Greensboro, N.C. He is the author of O. 
Henry, published in 1965 by Twayne. 

The new book traces the evolution of the 
short story genre from its crude origins as 
an entertainment feature in the early mag- 
azines of the Revolutionary period to its 
achievement of a distinctive form of liter- 
ary art during the first half of the 19th 
Century. 

"The original pieces of short fiction pub- 
lished in American magazines before 1800 
were often anonymous adaptations of tales 
or anecdotes casually lifted from British or 
Continental magazines without reference 
to their authorship or point of origin," Dr. 
Current-Garcia says. 

"In the course of their transfer from 
Europe to America, however, they soon 
began to acquire a faintly indigenous color- 
ation as a result of changes in their set- 
tings, place names, ethnic characteristics, 
and character relationships." 

Washington Irving was the first Ameri- 
can writer to transform such borrowings 
into genuinely disciplined literature, ac- 
cording to the author, and the models he 
set forth inspired two younger contempor- 
aries, Nathaniel Hawthorne and Edgar 
Allan Poe, who broadened, enriched and 
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intensified the content and form of Ameri- 
can short fiction. 

From these beginnings, Dr. Current- 
Garcia traces the evolution of the short 
story toward the kind of "realistic fiction 
that came into prominence later in the 
century and is becoming increasingly dom- 
inant today." 

Dr. Current-Garcia taught at Nebraska 
and Louisiana State prior to his Auburn 
tenure and served for a year in Nicaragua 
as director of the English-teaching pro- 
gram sponsored by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. He was a postdoctoral Ford Founda- 
tion Fellow at Princeton and held the Chair 
of American Literature as Fulbright Lec- 
turer at the University of Thessaloniki, 
Greece. 

At Auburn, he helped to found the 
Southern Humanities Review and served 
as coeditor and editor until his retirement. 
In 1974, Phi Kappa Phi, a national scholas- 
tic honorary, awarded him the title of First 
American Scholar. 

In addition to his present volume, Dr. 
Current-Garcia is author of The Papers of 
W.O. Tuggle, with Dorothy B. Hatfield, 
and edited What Is the Short Story?, Real- 
ism and Romanticism in Fiction, Short 
Stories of the Western World and Ameri- 
can Short Stories, all textbooks with Wal- 
ton R. Patrick, to whom The American 
Short Story Before 1850 is dedicated. Their 
textbook, American Short Stories, is in its 
fourth edition. 
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Auburn’s Acclaimed 
Counselor Education 
Department Trains 
Professionals to 
Help People Face 
Demands of Life 


By Ruth Schowalter 


The American lifestyle changes rapidly, 
and Auburn University's Counselor Educa- 
tion Department trains professionals to 
help people face the new demands they 
meet daily. In schools, universities, work- 
places, hospitals, and health departments, 
people are beginning to find counselors 
equipped to help them identify their indi- 
vidual needs—because what worked for 
the "normal" person yesterday, won't work 
today, or tomorrow. 

Counseling is "a Twentieth Century 
phenomenon," says Auburn Counselor 
Education Head Mark E. Meadows, who is 
responsible for guiding the department 
(which is limited to graduate students) to 
its leadership role in the Southeast. "Ties 
with education are fundamental compo- 
nents of counseling," he says, explaining 
that since its inception, counseling has had 
the dual purpose of helping people choose 
à vocation, as well as understand them- 
selves as a basis for improved decision- 
making and problem-solving. 

The World Wars stimulated the rela- 
tively undefined area of counseling as it 
had existed in the public schools and col- 
leges during the early part of the century. 
"Psychologists and educators were called 
upon by the military," says Dr. Meadows, 
"to develop tests to measure intelligence, 
aptitudes, and vocational interests." Based 
on these tests, the military was able to 
select personnel and match soldiers to jobs. 

Two other events contributed to the 
development of the counseling profession. 
When the Russians sent Sputnik into outer 
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space, American politicians perceived that 
the U.S. had fallen behind the Soviets in 
math and science. Consequently, Congress 
passed the National Defense Educational 
Act (NDEA) in 1958 to train math and 
science teachers and counselors. “Coun- 
selors were to identify bright, talented 
people and to assist them in choosing 
careers in math and science,” says Dr. 
Meadows. "But in fact, that’s not what 
counselors did. They assisted students in 
choosing whatever occupation they were 
interested in.” The other major stimulant 
to counseling's development was the 
Veterans Administration's demand for an 
improved educational program for 
veterans. "The improvements were 
achieved," Dr. Meadows says, "by working 
through counselors who provided voca- 
tional and educational testing." 

In two nation-wide rankings, Auburn's 
Counselor Education Department has 
come out among the top 10 in the United 
States. Of the 130 students enrolled in the 
Counselor Education Department, approx- 
imately 60 are doctoral students and 
70 master's candidates. Twelve faculty 
members work together to provide six 
areas of specialization. Dr. Meadows is 
overall administrator and supervisor for 
the Department. The six curricular areas 
fall under the direction of four program 
coordinators in the following manner: Dr. 
Joe Buckhalt, public school counseling and 
school psychometry and psychology; Dr. 
Marylu McEwen, college student develop- 


LEADERS—The faculty of the Counselor Education Department, actively involved in research, scholarly publications, services co educational 
institutions at all levels and in professional organizations, have been recognized for their achievements in two nation-wide rankings which placed 
them among the top ten programs in the United States. In addition, their students praise them highly for their attentiveness and professionalism. —— 
Seated, left to right, are Marylu K. McEwen, Joseph A. Buckhalt, Randolph B. Pipes, Earl B. Higgins, and T. Drew Ragan. Standing are, E. Keith Byrd, 
John C. Moracco, Mark E. Meadows, John S. Westefeld, Warren J. Valine, and Hugh H. Donnan. Not pictured is Lisa Bearden. 


ment; Dr. John Westefeld, counseling psy- 
chology; and Dr. Keith Byrd, community 
agency counseling and rehabilitation coun- 
seling. 


School Counseling and 
Psychological Services 


"How many varieties of birds are chere?" 
asks Ronnie McGhee '83, an associate 
school psychologist in Georgia's Terrel, 
Lee, and Worth Counties, to make the 
point that every child is unique. Acknowl- 
edging each school child's individual needs 
is a part of the philosophy taught by Dr. 
Joseph Buckhalt, coordinator of school 
counseling and psychological services in 
the Counselor Education Department at 
Auburn, where M.Ed., M.S., and Ed.S. de- 
grees are available in school counseling and 
school psychometry. 

Most of us know that school counselors 
work in secondary schools, supervising 
achievement and college placement tests 
and helping students make career choices 
and adjustments to normal problems. How- 
ever, the terms psychometrist or school 
psychologist, are not as familiar. These 
professionals work primarily with elemen- 
tary school children who are experiencing 
serious learning and behavior problems. 
They administer a battery of tests (e.g., 
intelligence, achievement, adaptive behav- 
ior, perceptual motor) to help determine 
the child's eligibility for special education, 
and consult with parents and teachers 
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about the programs for the referred child. — — 

"Take for instance, Susan, who is in £ 
third grade and is doing fine in math and 
social studies, but is having problems with 
reading,” says Dr. Buckhalt, illustrating the 
role of the psychometrist. He explains that — — 
Susan's teacher notifies the school psy- 
chologist, who then tests Susan, evaluates 
her scores and determines a program for 
her. 

While test scores play a major role in 
assisting the psychometrist, Dr. Buckhalt — - 
warns against judging a child's abilities in — 


solely quantitative terms. "We have a 
hang-up in this country about keeping 
score. Everyone is counting and measuring— 
the trend has moved into education." He 
explains that the ability to measure some- 
one's intelligence quotient (IQ) is a con- 
troversial question in education. "Do IQ 
tests discriminate against minorities? Do 
they label a child, stigmatizing him in such 
a way that he can't shake it? If a child's IQ is 
82, can it go up or down? Are IQs inher- 
ited? And finally," he says, "if we did have a 
workable theory to test the IQ, we will 
never know enough." 

In Alabama's cities and counties there 
are 127 school systems, each with at least 
one psychometrist. A rural county system 
might have only one, while a large city like 
Birmingham has as many as 15. Ronnie 
McGhee finds working in a rural county — 
system in Georgia preferable to working in 
a metropolitan area. "There's a lot more ~ 
flexibility," hesays, allowing him sufficient 


Le 


Joseph A. Buckhalt 


time to test the child educationally and 
emotionally, to observe him, and to meet 
with his parents and teacher. In a larger 
system, he says, there isn't enough time to 
devote so much attention to one student. 

Interest in one's students is not only 
something Dr. Buckhalt teaches his gradu- 
ate students, but something he applies as 
an educator himself. "Then and now he has 
involved me with topics of current interest, 
collaborating, reading, and writing—that's 
what we are doing right now," says Ronnie 
of Dr. Buckhalt, who he says helped him 
find his niche in the field of school psy- 
chology. "He makes efforts to involve and 
inform his students, because we tend to be 
isolated and shut off from what other psy- 
chologists are doing." 

Keeping up with what psychologists are 
doing in the schools is one of Dr. Buck- 
halt's concerns as he strives to improve the 
quality of the classes being taught in school 
counseling and psychological services. For 
the past five years, he has been the state 


consultant for school psychologists and is: 


currently president of the Alabama Associ- 
ation of School Psychologists and editor of 
its newsletter. In the future, he would like 
to see the roles of the school psychologist 
and school counselor broadened, "asking 
what is the matter with this kid and what 
can we do about it?" says Dr. Buckhalt. "It 
would involve working with the kid, his 
family, and the teacher," and developing 
alternatives when the first solution doesn't 
work. "I would like to see the school psy- 
chologist move from a technicians's role," 
he concludes, "to a consultant's role." 


College Student Development 


"We've got the students where they 
live," says doctoral student Jeff Damron. 
Head resident at Carolyn Draughon Village, 
AU's student apartments, he manages three 
resident advisors, eight staff assistants, 
who serve 530 students, men and women. 
"We don't have to wait for students to 
come to an office," he says, delighted with 
the informal contact the assistantship in 
college student development gives him 
with students. 

But what are college student develop- 
ment professionals doing when they make 
contact with students? "A lot more goes on 
with the student at college than what goes 
on in the classroom," says Dr. Marylu 


McEwen, coordinator of the college stu- 
dent development program which has an 
enrollment of 25 master's candidates and 
10 doctoral students, "particularly at a resi- 
dential college, and that is what Auburn is, 
primarily." She explains that to many stu- 
dents, individual activities like exercise or 
intramural sports are more important than 
classroom experiences. As a result, she 
believes that, while efforts should be made 
to improve the student's learning envir- 
onment, quality experiences also should be 
Offered to students away from their books. 
In addition to students' extracurricular 
activities, Dr. McEwen says college student 
development professionals take stock of 
the psychological issues that students con- 
front, such as being away from home and 
'who they are independent of their parents 
and peers. These issues "may, in fact, inter- 
fere with some of the traditional classroom 
learning," she says. Also of concern is the 
manner in which students grow intellectu- 
ally. To illustrate the transformation a stu- 
dent might experience during his college 
career, Dr. McEwen offers the example of a 
sociology major who sobbed in a counse- 
lor's office, causing the counselor to think 
that there had been a major crisis. 

" “All my life I've wanted to be a sociol- 
ogy major, " Dr. McEwen recalls the newly 
initiated freshman saying. The student had 
founda list of definitions given in her Soci- 
ology 101 class conflicted with those given 
in another class. “If people at a university 
don't know what a social worker is, how 
can I learn to be one?’ she demanded. She 
has to come to face the fact that great 
professors don't have all the answers," says 
Dr. McEwen. "At first students tend to 
reject everything and say, 'Heck, who's to 
say my opinion isn't as good as yours?' And 
they don't see the qualitative differences, 
and then eventually they come to learn 
how you make judgments—about what 
forms a better argument, or a more defen- 
sible position." 

As in some of the other new profes- 
sions, says Dr. McEwen, college adminis- 
trators originally did not receive specific 
training for their jobs. "Universities would 
hire either older women or faculty to work 
in residence halls. But we've learned that 
there is a body of special knowledge about 
college students— who they are and what 
they are like—and about residence halls 
and student environments, how they help 
students psychologically and academically,” 
says Dr. McEwen, explaining that better 
services are provided by trained people. 

"For instance, the other day I was talking 
to one of my advisees who's working in the 
residence halls," she tells, "who said that 
some of the resident advisors were talking 
about issues related to pregnancy and sexu- 
ality. This student of mine said that some 
of the older head residents, the house 
mother types, said that they didn't think 
that was a problem or an issue—they' ve 
never had any students talk to them about 
that." People who have been trained spe- 
cifically to work with students, says Dr. 
McEwen, encourage students to talk about 
the various questions they have about their 
sexuality, popularity, studies, and ambitions. 

But how were students coping before the 
placement of trained professionals in the 
universities? "The environment has 
changed drastically," answers Dr. McEwen, 
saying colleges in the past acted in /oco 
parentis, setting rules and regulations that 
students had to follow. But in the 60s, stu- 
dents began to be considered young adults 


who needed help developing but without 
the restraints. "There have been profes- 
sionals in this area since the 1920s," says 
Dr. McEwen. "Some of those people were 
trained, some just had experience, but they 
saw working with students as a profession 
instead of baby-sitting.” 

Dr, McEwenemphasizes that the matter 
of a college student's development is not a 
new issue. “It’s an age old debate," she says, 
“whether or not the university is more 
than academics. Since the 12th and 13th 
centuries this has been a matter of opinion. 
There are two models—the German uni- 
versity which puts emphasis on research 
and the English university that considers 
the total student and would have students 
live on campus.” 


Marylu K. McEwen 


However, in the last 15 years, says Dr. 
McEwen, “our body of knowledge has 
mushroomed.” As an example, she men- 
tioned Charles Schroeder who brought 
attention to Auburn University in the 70s 
because he was experimenting with the 
living unit at Mag Dorm. “He set up an 
exercise room and allowed students to 
paint and decorate their own rooms, as 
research had shown that students will care 
for their dorm better if they have some 
responsibility, and if it is much more like 
home than the institutionalized blue or 
beige." Another example of removing re- 
strictions from students' lives outside the 
classroom was dropping the required PE 
class, with the idea that "it should be up to 
the students to develop themselves phys- 
ically.” 

In addition to programming student 
activities and student government in the 
residence halls, personnel in college stu- 
dent development are trained to work ina 
variety of settings, whether it be in a dean 
of students office, student activities office, 
or in an academic office. They also identify 
the needs of the changing undergraduate 
student body. Because older students, part- 
time students, and minority students are 
coming to school, "things in higher educa- 
tion won't necessarily work as they always 
have," says Dr. McEwen. "The 18- to 20- 
year-old student is not the only kind of 
student on campus." 

Becky Bell '72, a doctoral student in col- 
lege student development, has an assis- 
tantship with Auburn's Office of Special 
Programs where attention is given to a 
population of Auburn students noted as 


under-represented—these are the minor- 
ity, international, handicapped, and over- 
the-traditional age students. She plans 
events for the over-traditional-age students, 
arranging special orientations, weekly 
lunches, time and stress seminars and refer- 
ral services. After eight years asa therapist, 
Becky returned to Auburn where she had 
received a master's in community agency 
counseling, because she says she knew 
what "a strong department Auburn had." 

As college student development pro- 
gram coordinator, Dr. McEwen would like 
to see the profession continue to develop a 
better understanding of college students, 
psychologically and academically— "to know 
the kinds of programs and activities that 
help students develop mentally and help 
higher education." She would also like to 
see the college student development pro- 
gram acquire an advocacy for student envir- 
onments. "We are trying to train people to 
see the needs," she says. "We can help 
students improve their lives and become 
more of who they want to be—taking a test 
or at a party." 


Counseling Psychology 


"Problems with jobs and careers cause 
people to get anxious, depressed, stressed- 
out; they impact a family and marriage," 
says Dr. John Westefeld, program coordi- 
nator of the counseling psychology pro- 
gram at Auburn. "And it's the same in the 
other direction. If someone has problems 
with his marriage, it can affect his job—it's 
not psychotic, severe, or long-term, neces- 
sarily, but it is a problem." 

Counseling psychology, a form of coun- 
seling which "focuses on the problems of 
‘normal’ people, helping them deal with 
everyday tasks and enhancing their coping 
skills," is a relatively new addition to the 
field of psychology, joining other special- 
ties such as clinical, physiological, indus- 
trial/organizational, developmental, exper- 
imental, social and school psychologies. 
While counseling psychology, according to 
Dr. Westefeld, has grown in the past five 
or six years in the Southeast, Auburn estab- 
lished its program in January 1983, becom- 
ing the first in the state of Alabama and the 
first curriculum in Auburn's College of 
Education to award a Ph.D., instead of an 
Ed.D. 

Auburn's rigorous program accepts only 
three to five students a year to earn a 
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degree that takes five years—three years of 
coursework, one year of internship and 
another year for writing a dissertation. 
“The curriculum of the program is quite 
rigid,” says Dr. Westefeld, explaining that 
the coursework is “very prescribed" because 
he wants Auburn’s program to be accre- 
dited by the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation (APA). "That's our primary goal." 

One might ask how the 14 students cur- 
rently enrolled in the counseling psychol- 
ogy program will differ from a clinical psy- 
chologist or a person trained to work in 
community agencies. "Counseling is dif- 
ferent from clinical," says Dr. Westefeld, 
"in that counseling psychologists will work 
with less severe, shorter term kinds of 
clients, than clinical psychologists. There 
are a lot of similarities, but, basically, coun- 
seling psychologists tend to help people 
deal with day-to-day issues and crises, such 
as life transitions, relationship issues and 
career decisions." Those trained in the spe- 
cialty of community agency counseling 
receive less training in psychology than do 
the counseling psychologists who also have 
much more emphasis placed on research in 
their degree work. "But each of these cur- 
ricula does overlap," says Dr. Westefeld. 

"Historically," he says, "one of the main 
places that counseling psychologists have 
been employed is college and university 
counseling centers in programs originally 
called guidance and counseling, housed in 
schools of education." Then and today col- 
lege students have been considered a target 
population; however, "after a very long- 
term evolution, counseling psychologists 
are beginning to go into many different 
kinds of agencies, community health cen- 
ters, hospitals, and private practice,” says 
Dr. Westefeld, describing people's grow- 
ing acceptance of an ordinary person's 
need to see a therapist. "The sheer growth 
of che profession has impacted the percep- 
tion of the profession,” he says, "because as 
more counseling psychologists graduate, 
£o out into the country, give workshops 
and train people, people are becoming 
aware of what we do." 


Third year doctoral student Steve Strat- 
ton, with an assistantship as a preventive 
specialist at East Alabama Mental Health 
Center in Opelika, is an example of a coun- 
seling psychologist working outside the 
university setting. He collects material on 
alcohol and drug abuse and speaks to child- 
ren in grades 4-9 on the topic. Attracted to 
the Auburn program because it offered 
"good hands-on experience,” Steve is look- 
ing forward to a profession in which he 
will be able to work as a psychologist in a 
variety of settings. 


The aspirations of Steve and other grad- 
uate students are made possible by profes- 
sors like Dr. Westefeld, who finds develop- 
ing the counseling psychology program 
"the most stimulating experience since 
graduate school." His enthusiasm and hard 
work "is making the program respectable 
professionally," says Steve, who selected 
Auburn's program after looking at several 
other schools. "He is making it good for us, 
the students. He involves us in the deci- 
sions as they take place." 

Yet Dr. Westefeld, who spends much of 
his time on the road recruiting students, 
writing flyers and brochures, and develop- 
ing curriculum policies, balances his enthu- 
siasm with common sense. "There's no 
guarantee that we will be accredited," 
emphasizes Dr. Westefeld, concluding, 
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"every day of my life goes into trying to 
make this program successful." 


Community Agency Counseling/ 
Rehabilitation Counseling 


"Because people continue to be disabled, 
grow old and become chronically ill, chere 
will always be a need for rehabilitation 
counselors," says Dr. Lisa Bearden who 
works with Dr. Keith Byrd, program coor- 
dinator of Community Agency Counseling 
and Rehabilitation Counseling. She adds 
that studies predict that, by the year 2000, 
there will be one person who needs reha- 
bilitation counseling services to one person 
who doesn't. Yet, she is sure to note, these 
people who need counseling services are 
no different from anyone else. "Everyone 
is handicapped," she says. "Some are more 
severe than others. If people were aware of 
this, the world would be a better place." 


E. Keith Byrd 


Awareness of a person's weaknesses and 
strengths, and acceptance of that individ- 
ual is something taught by all the profes- 
sors in the Auburn Counselor Education 
Department, among them, Dr. Byrd, who 
coordinates an area enrolling 18 students 
in Community Agencies, 17 doctoral and 1 
master's, and 8 students in Rehabilitation 
Counseling, 2 doctoral and 6 master's. "We 
look at the total individual," he says of 
counselors. "We are not out to change a 
person's individual personality, but to pro- 
vide a service that will get chem back into a 
productive situation." 

The areà of Community Agency Coun- 
seling trains counselors to work in a variety 
of settings, such as community mental 
health centers, alcohol and drug abuse pro- 
grams, family violence centers, rape clinics, 
and programs for both the elderly and 
veterans. These counselors work with a 
wide range of individuals including those 
who are diagnosed as mentally ill, those 
with problems arising from situational 
crises such as divorce, and those who seek 
counseling in order to enrich their lives. 

The Rehabilitation Counseling program 
trains counselors to work in many settings, 
both private and public. The settings include 
state rehabilitation agencies, mental hospi- 
tals, school systems and rehabilitation cen- 
ters. No matter. what the location, the 
rehabilitation counselor is usually respon- 
sible for obtaining and evaluating psycho- 
logical, medical, and vocational informa- 
tion on the person seeking help and as- 


sisting him in tailoring a plan to meet his 
needs. 

Master's candidate Tina Stambaugh '84 
spent fall quarter as an intern program 
manager in Montgomery with the Easter 
Seal Rehabilitation Center, a private, non- 
profit agency. There she worked with 
clients sponsored by the state, like Mike, 
the following example. Mike has lost his 
left arm in an accident and has come in for 
assistance. Tina schedules appointments 
for him with a physical therapist who 
determines his physical capabilities, and an 
evaluator who tests his intelligence, coor- 
dination, and reading and writing compe- 
tency. 

Then, along with these professionals, 
Tina decides that Mike has the potential to 
work in the welding shop. Once he has his 
prosthetic arm and has been trained, the 
team observes his performance and evalu- 
ates him further. "How does he use his 
arm? How does he work? What is his atti- 
tude towards his work? How does he get 
along with his supervisor? Is he punctual?” 
are a few of the questions Tina and her 
colleagues might ask. 

Next, she goes over the progress reports 
with Mike and adjusts his program to help 
him better meet the job responsibilities. 
Perhaps he needs to be assigned another 
job, or maybe, he needs to be timed once a 
week in order to make him more aware 
that he is not performing the job's tasks 
competitively. This process takes "any- 
where from two and a half weeks to a year 
and a half, or longer," says Tina. Finally, 
once Mike has completed his training and 
adjustments, a placement specialist finds a 
suitable job for him, thus achieving the 
major objective of the vocation rehabilita- 
tion program—getting the client back to 
work. 

Tina's classmate, Sally Russell '84, also 
did her internship fall quarter. Working 
with the Opelika office of che Alabama 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, she 
assisted one of the five rehabilitation coun- 
selors who serve the five counties in the 
agency's region. In addition to dealing with 
adult clients as did Tina, Sally had the 
opportunity to work with clients who were 
high school age, as the rehabilitation coun- 
selors are responsible for che disabled stu- 
dent population in the county system. 
"We're trying to get the students who are 
in the special education classes into the 
program,” says Sally, “to get them training 
and to place them when they graduate. 
Many people flounder a few years after 
high school before they come to us.” But 
the students who are given assistance must 
qualify says Sally. "There must be reason- 
able expectations that they will be employ- 
able." 

There hasn't always been an emphasis 
on training the handicapped to be produc- 
tive members of the workforce. Only as 
recently as 1973, Congress passed the voca- 
tional rehabilitation amendment. "This 
amendment created a hierarchy of con- 
cern,” says Dr. Bearden, "putting priority 
on job placement for the severely handi- 
capped." Since then attention has been 
devoted to helping the handicapped per- 
son beyond his vocation, focusing on his 
independent living skills, and helping him 
to function as effectively as possible. In the 
late 70s and 80s there has been a move- 
ment to include rehabilitation profession- 
als in the school systems in order to pre- 
pare handicapped children for jobs before 
they become sixteen. 
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Even though Dr. Byrd describes Rea- 
gan's administration as one that "is not 
emphasizing human services programs" 
and the budget being held at the same level 
each year, as "being eaten away by infla- 
tion," he says he has "very few students 
who come out of our program and don't get 
jobs." For example, Deborah Ray '85, who 
got her master's in rehabilitation counsel- 
ing, works with diabetic patients at the 
Doctors Hospital in Columbus, Ga.; and 
Frank Giles '84, lives in New Orleans, La., 
where he is a counselor at F. Edwards Her- 
bert Hospital. 

"Auburn's CE department has a good 
reputation nationwide," says Tina Stam- 
baugh, who describes the professors in the 
Counselor Education Department as "per- 
sonal, available,” and "willing to tailor a - 
program to fit you." In addition, Tina notes 
the success of the CE graduates. "People 
who have graduated from Auburn's pro- - 
gram are working all over the U.S." 


Visiting the Mongu, 
A Chinese Minority 
Group 


By Louie Crew '59 

A scorpion, about four inches long, 
watched our visit from the foot of the first 
pedestal. He was there when we arrived. 
He had not moved when we left. 

Our host, a Mongu herdsman, had 
directed our vans off the roads and up the 
slopes, each new height dwarfing what 
moments earlier had seemed almost the 
brink of the world. Finally, 13 mounds of 
stones, each with a pole, crowned all. The 
wind whipped mercilessly and we could see _ 
over the tops of huge mountains below us 
to the vast rims of the horizon a full 360 
degrees. 

A child in our group found a small coin — — 
from the Ching dynasty (1644-1911). Oth- 
ers started spotting coins in checrevices of — 


breast high, with large limbs of dead trees 
and bushes piled above the rocks to sur- 
round the poles. D 

"The herdsmen got permission to build 
these earlier this year when there was. 
drought, and the Lama priests come here 
on several specific occasions to pray with |) 
them for rain. The people throw in coins . 
for good luck. With the 13 poles they peti- 
tion different gods," a guide explained, 
with a tone very much suggestive of "You - 
know how the superstitious are." 

We were in Inner Mongolia for China's 
national day celebrating the communist 
victory in 1949. When we arrived, officials 
in Xilinghot proudly showed us their town 
and took us to the highest point, where — 
they had erected a huge monument to 
those who lost their lives in the struggle. 
Mongolia, they explained, is rather special 
to the party, because the party won in 
Mongolia even before it won in China. 
Their casualties were numerous. 

From those heights we could see very 
well the town of about 40,000. Only three 
huge roofs below us stood out as "ancient." 
The guides explained that before the vic- 
tory in 1949, only some Buddhist Lamas 
lived here. The three buildings in their 
lamasery had only the rural herdsmen as 
neighbors. These Buddhists for centuries 
had closely associated with the Dalai Lama 
in Tibet. From above, their beautiful roofs 


contrasted dramatically with those of the 
| . drab buildings that came with the new 
town. The latter looked no different from 
the housing which bureaucrats have built 
for the poor all over the backyards of cities 
and towns in the United States. 
We asked to see the lamasery, but our 
guides demurred, saying that it was in bad 
disrepair, but that the government had 
= recently allocated money to restore it as an 
historical site. When we insisted, they did 
letus visit, and I wept. Hooligans had long 
ago sacked the place, and the atheistic 
government had turned into a coal bin the 
— A largest of the buildings, celebrated in'older 
= guidebooks as one of the showplaces of all 
Inner Mongolia. We could still see lovely 
paintings on the beams high enough to 
have escaped abuse, but new coal for the 
approaching winter had already been piled 
higher than my head in most places. 
When I asked whether the Lamas still 
worshipped anywhere in the area, the 
guide seemed not to understand my ques- 
tion and explained that it was time for us to 
go off to the department store. Another 
pointed out that the coal stored there is 
. used in the local hospital. 
~ The indigenous people of Inner Mongo- 
: lia, the Mongu, live very differently from 
— their Han neighbors who make up 94 per- 


.. centof the Chinese population. An outdoor 

~ people, the Mongu thrive as loners made 
hardy by centuries of fierce winters and 
bright wind-blown summers. The Mongu 
eat rich foods. They dance and sing with 
full voices. 

By contrast, the Hans crowd every- 
where, even the nearly 76 percent who 
throng into China's limited amount of ara- 
ble rural areas. Some observers have claimed 
that to be Han Chinese is rarely to be more 
than about 10 feet from another human 
. being for your entire life. 

Even in Inner Mongolia, Hans outnumber 
the Mongu nine to one. The Hans planned 
it that way: in the first 20 years after the 
communist victory in 1949, millions of 
Hans moved into all tense border regions. 
Before the revolution, the Hans had prom- 
ised to respect such regions. They "de- 
livered" on their promises by establishing 
themselves as the majority spokespersons 

.. for each. 

. The Mongu now constitute an official 
"minority" of about seven percent of the 
population in Inner Mongolia, officially 
designated an "autonomous region." The 

Hans strongly encourage with money, not 

just talk, all Mongu diversity which is not 

political; and the majority Hans are very 
willing to re-educate the Mongu politically. 

_ They permit no vestige of Mongu "feudal" 
|. politics. 


a Thus, the Mongu have kept a large por- 
.. tionof "elbow room.” Many herd cattle and 
horses, ride camels, and shepherd their 
_ flocks deep into their lonely and rugged 
vastnesses. A thick, long grass covers their 
- boundless and treeless heights and valleys. 
From a distance, the grass looks brown and 
.. dusty like most of the horizon. Up close, it 
isa rich dark green. At harvest time, along 
every dirt path sit huge carts looking ready 
zs to collapse under the weight of bale after 
green bale gathered to feed the animals 
-. during the long winter. 
P In the brisk chillof a Mongolian autumn, 
ae _we lived for four days in a yurt, a felt tent- 
like structure supported with collapsible 
‘wooden girders so that the families who 
i 7:iwse them can easily follow the herds as they 
|. graze new grass. Kubilai Khan's troops 


ye 


used yurts 600 years ago before they moved 
south, conquered, and integrated with the 
Hans. Marco Polo slept in yurts, too, on his 
way to Kubilai Kahn's new capital in 
Beijing. 

Bright wool rugs cover the portable 
pallets which serve as floors. Yurt furni- 
ture, sparse but adequate, dwarfs to the low 
height at the circumference, but tall and 
hefty Mongu can stand with heads high in 
the center section. Lavender, pink, green 
and fuschia lining typically brighten the 
inner sides of the felt walls. As inan Indian 
tepee, smoke escapes and light enters 
through a hole in the center of the roof. 
With ropes tied to extra sheets of felt, one 
can enlarge or diminish the size of this 
opening. After a heavy frost, incense read- 
ily cuts the smell of damp felt, and mounds 
of bright silk-covered quilts break the 
drafts except when one rises to urinate 
under the full panoply of the Milky Way. 

The grasslands heavily determine the 
Mongolians' diet. Milk byproducts curdle 
in some corner of every dwelling. Meat of 
all kinds abounds, often in great slabs for 
skewering or boiling, and even in the 
towns, where most people travel by bicycle, 
every 20th cyclist seems to be carrying on 
the handlebars a bare carcass of some large 
creature now about to become the base of a 
soup or a stew. Fish is also plentiful, from a 
local reservoir. 

The Mongu serve milk with tea auto- 
matically, just the way the British do. Han 
Chinese never do. The Mongu also add to 
the tea about a tablespoon of yak butter and 
another tablespoon of sesame seeds. This 
tastes much more delicious than it sounds. 
Whenever they drink it, they usually also 
munch on thin slivers of a mild cheese that 
looks and tastes a bit like a white cheddar 
(it's actually closer to the British cheshire), 
which first they dip into a lumpy cream and 
sprinkle with sugar. Like many American 
farmers, the Mongu often store much body 
fat to warm themselves when the winter 
turns truly brutal. 

My Mongu colleague ordered a huge 
feast for the first night in the master yurt, 
built to seat all 20 of us. A third of us were 
the local hosts, and the rest of us were 
Americans and Europeans employed as 
foreign experts in Beijing, about 1,000 
miles to the south. The feast began with 
the tea and dairy things standard at all 
meals, and moved to heaps of roast cow 
tongue, a huge dish of special Mongolian 
fungus in a garlic sauce, several spicy fish, 
anda huge slab of mutton, which the leader 
of the local tourism office carved most 
ceremoniously. 

We ate for more than two hours and 
offered toasts galore, with sweet red wine 
popular all over China, with the Tsingtao 
Beer which is the finest in the country, and 
with a wickedly powerful mao tai (pro- 
nounced "My Tie"), a milk liquor that 
tastes like vodka redistilled to increase its 
strength. One small glass is enough to 
make heavy people high. The Mongu are 
proud of their ability to consume vast 
quantities. The Mongu are also proud to be 
able to remain reasonably sober while 
doing so, though they seem anxious to 
prove that their guests lack that ability. 
They let you know right off that it is rude 
not to make an effort to keep up with them. 
"Gan bei!” all shout for each toast, mean- 
ing that you must drink all of one of your 
three potions and turn over the glass to 
prove that you have done so. Immediately 
the ubiquitous servers refill. 


The most popular food at this meal actu- 
ally was the cheese curds fried individually 
in a caramel coating. They are served pip- 
ing hot, and every group of four people 
shares a bowl of cold water in which to dip 
them. The watér saves the roof of the 
mouth from burns and makes the caramel 
very crunchy. It has the texture of fried ice 
cream but a taste all its own. (The next 
night they did a similar treat with caramel- 
covered pork fat, which we did not eat so 
ravenously, and at a final feast they used 
hot caramel-covered apple slices.) 

The mother of the serving group sang 
three songs for us. Almost all Mongu males 
and females wore the floor-length robes 
with sash and a headwrap. In public places 
we could sometimes single out the Mongu 
from the Han majority who never dress 
this way, but we learned later that many 
Mongu also avoid Mongu dress. 

One day we visited a commune way back 
in the mountains, used by about 1,400 
herdsmen for supplies which they carry 
back to their remote yurts. Residents had 
piled slabs of cow dung in great mounds, 
readying them as fuel to burn in the winter. 
From there, we went to lunch in the yurt of 
the leading herdsman. He was clearly the 
boss and all members of his family deferred 
to him, including his handsome, lean and 
ruddy son, 24, and his daughter-in-law, 
pregnant with a second baby. The younger 
man, reticent with strong dignity, respect- 
fully waits out the time of his fuller author- 
ity. The two wives served us abundantly, 
always apologizing for the simplicity even 
as they stuffed us; and afterwards we had 
an unofficial xiuxi (pronounced “shoo she," 
à Chinese version of the siesta), lulled by 
the herdsman's tapes of Mongolian music. 
Then the herdsman roused himself and 
insisted on dancing with me, to the delight 
of the entire family. Afterwards, at their 
request, a French woman and I demon- 
strated disco. 


On our way to the roundup, we stopped 
at the empty yurt of a lesser herdsman. A 
Han guide insisted that I join him alone 
inside to munch still more cheese. When 
the herdsman's wife appeared, she seemed 
comfortable with us as uninvited guests. 
The guide gave her something that looked 
rather like ration tickets that people use for 
food. She started to bosom them in her 
long robe, but noticed me, the wafguoren 
("outside-country person"), and slipped 
them into her sash. My friend pointed out 
pictures of her husband on the wall, in his 
wrestler outfit, "He's not a champion of all 
Mongolia, but he's the champion of the 
commune which we visited." On his shelves 
the wrestler displayed a prize from a recent 
bout, three leather-bound gilt-edged vol- 
umes of Lenin. 


On our last full day in Mongolia, we 
visited a rug factory. It takes a worker about 
21 days to make a small wool throw rug, 
which sells for about 200 yuan or $100. The 
workers make the equivalent of $30 per 
month. I asked whether someone familiar 
with these rugs could single them out in a 
rug shop in Beijing. A Han guide laughed, 
"You would not find these rugs anywhere 
in Beijing, because the people there would 
not buy these designs. These are made for 
the herdsmen." Occasionally a bright pink 
or chartreuse splashed its way through the 
more traditional muted colors. | remem- 
bered the bright cloth hanging on the 
lower walls of the yurts. I remembered the 
lovely yodel-like flow of sound at the ends 


of phrases in the songs the mother sang 
the first night. 


The guides frequently mentioned that 
the Mongolian herdsmen are rich. As offi- 
cial "minorities" they are not bound by the 
law that limits all other peoples to one 
child per family. Also, they are allowed to 
own their own cattle and horses and to sell 
them, whereas others are bound by com- 
munal property. They raise hundreds of 
horses to sell to the military, for China's 
cavalry. 


From city dwellers everywhere one hears 
similar comments about the relative wealth 
of China's farmers. Frequently when I bike 
through the countryside with colleagues, 
they point out how well the "peasants" 
(their term) live in their houses at the 
edges of the field. "They even own those 
trucks," one said recently of the many shiny 
new vehicles we passed. "They don't believe 
that we intellectuals do real work," he 
mumbled. China Daily often publishes let- 
ters making the similar complaint, that it is 
far easier for manual laborers than for 
intellectuals to become Party members. 
"And the peasants almost all have color 
televisions," colleagues stress, with an edge 
of envy. A beginning teacher in China 
makes about $20-25 per month. 

On the last night we had a Mongolian 
hot pot—a dinner which the diners cook 
for themselves right at the table. In the 
center on a heavy tray sits a metal cylinder 
filled with hot charcoals and surrounded by 
an open sleeve of boiling water. Servers 
bring huge platters of raw meat very thinly 
sliced—we had mutton, but it works just as 
well with beef—and each person uses 
chopsticks to put portions of the meat into 
the boiling water. The meat cooks to well 
done in about 15 seconds, ready for dipping 
into individual bowls filled with a rich hot 
sauce diners have already prepared from 
plentiful ingredients at a nearby buffet— 
including chilis, fresh coriander, diced sweet 
onion sprouts, heavy and thick soy pastes, 
etc. Later someone adds noodles to the 
water and the mutton leavings. Soup is che 
final course. 


After a few days, some of us, Hans and 
Westerners alike, complained mildly of 
excessive binding from the dairy products, 
but most of us enjoyed living like the 
Mongu and were sad to leave. Some were 
also nervous about the old plane, a twin- 
engine prop based on a Russian version of 
the American C-47 from the 1940s, possi- 
bly still the safest aircraft available. While 
we taxied, with my pocketknife I shaved off 
the paper on the hard candy which they 
gave us with tea. The woman next to me 
said, "Mr. Louie, taste." She put a candy 
wrapper by itself to my tongue. It melted. 
Candy-makers here use rice paper. 


The roundtrip from Beijing cost me: 
$125 for plane, lodging, local travel enter- 
tainment, etc.; $26 for all of the eating; $9 
for a few minor trinkets. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Louie Crew 59 is 
lecturer in English and director of compo 
sition at tbe Chinese University. He has 
been in China since 1983. where be went to 
verre as visiting foreign expert at the 
Second Foreign Language Institute. Bei 
jing, China. He has published more than 
450 items in publications ranging from the 
Hong Kong Computer Journal 7o Saturday 
Review. 
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Seeing Last Game 
As Auburn Senior 
Brings Back Many 
Fond Memories 


By Mary Mason '86 


It all began about ten years ago. My fam- 
ily lived in Montgomery where my mother, 
Sara Mason, was the dietician at AUM and 
my father, Robert, found out something 
that would change my life—mama could 
get faculty tickets to all the Auburn home 
games, 

My family owned thirty acres in Lee 
County, about twenty miles north of 
Auburn, where we had a trailer and a mas- 
sive garden— "the farm." Every Friday 
afternoon my parents, older sister, Paula, 
and I would load up in the Datson B-210 
and go to the farm—rain, snow, sleet, or 
hail. After settling in, Daddy would sit on 
the porch and I would stand in the yard and 
entertain him with Auburn cheers, "War 
Darn Eagle" and "Give 'em Heck Tigers,” 
while I waved my Auburn shakers, I 
dreamed of becoming an Auburn cheer- 
leader, standing on the field for everyone 
to see and leading the student body in 
cheers for my Tigers. 

When Saturday morning arrived, we 
packed the car with the pink quilt, cooler, 
shakers, and picnic lunch, then headed to 
the Auburn campus. Our tail-gating spot, 
across the street from the Auburn Televi- 
sion building, next to a greenhouse, always 
awaited us. We'd spread the quilt out and 
listen to the pre-game announcements on 
the radio over such delicacies as deviled 
eggs and ham sandwiches. When kick-off 
time neared our foursome strolled down to 
the stadium. Daddy would give Paula and 
me Coke money (boy, I miss the old days) 
and off we would go to our seats below 
mama's and daddy's. 

My favorite opponent in those days was 
Baylor. I would sit in my seat and fantasize 
on how I could go free their máscot bear. 
Baylor would usually beat us but Daddy 
always said "we'll get 'em next year." Even 
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today when Auburn gets beat I remember 
those losing days and Dad's philosophy. 

There were always alumni and faculty 
seated around us who would yell for Paula 
and me to sit down. I'd sit back down and 
stare at the student section, envying my 
sister who'd soon be a part of the group 
who could always stand. 

Occasionally, my family would take a 
trip to Athens or Knoxville. I was the only 
member of my seventh grade class who 
knew what "between the hedges” referred 
to and could appreciate a piece of Sanford 
Stadium's shrub. One year Mama refused 
to go to Knoxville, so I was picked as Dad- 
dy's alternate traveling companion. We 
stayed with my uncle, a native Tennessee 
fan, who hardly claimed his usually mild 
mannered niece when the weekend was 
over. After Auburn's 14-12 victory, I hung 
out of the car waving my orange and blue 
shaker, while Uncle Jimmy grimaced and 
Daddy just smiled. 

During my ninth grade year my mother 
accepted a job as catering manager at War 
Eagle cafeteria in Auburn. My father's 
clients were all in Lee County and the sur- 
rounding area, so it was convenient to 
move to "the farm." We built a house and 
moved to what Daddy has since referred to 
as "God's Country." 

I became a student at Auburn High and 
was delighted to find everyone went to the 
games at the university. I had come a long 
way since junior high when my colleagues 
harassed me with "Roll Tides." As an 
Auburn native, I attended games with my 
friends where we sat in the south end zone. 
Gone were the days of family picnics and 
cheers. 

Fall of 1982 was my first football season 
as a legitimate Auburn student. That sea- 
son lived up to all my expectations with a 
record of eight home games, six in a row. I 
lived in Dorm Nine with many other 
freshman coeds. We would begin anticipat- 
ing a phone call from that certain guy on 
Sunday, dress up for class Monday through 
Wednesday, and panic Wednesday night 
until the phone rang. Early Saturday morn- 
ing, our dates would arrive complete with 
ties and freshly starched shirts to take us to 
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FIRST OF MANY FAREWELLS—Mary Mason stole in Jordan-Hare Stadium with photo- 
grapher and fellow Tiger fan Dan Shell to say good-bye to the football arena that fueled so many 


dreams for her as a child, and brought them to life as an Auburn student. — Photo by Dun Shell 
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the fraternity house for lunch and then on 
to the game. There I'd stand in my wool 
skirt and blazer yelling vicious cheers and 
pleading with Auburn to win. No one ever 
asked me to sit; the cheerleaders encour- 
aged us to stand. I'd finally made it to the 
student section. 

Somehow, three years have slipped by 
and I've already witnessed my last game at 
beloved Jordan-Hare as a student. The vic- 
tory over East Carolina wasn’t the focal 
point of that game for me. Singing the 
alma mater, pledging allegiance to the flag, 
and hearing "Here come the Tigers" was 
very special. I know I'll be back next year 
and years to come, but it won't be the same. 
Never again can I look forward to being a 
student or be a student at a football game. 
Maybe I'm putting too much emphasis on 
football games as a part of student life. But 
I fell in love with Auburn as an eleven- 
year-old at Jordan-Hare Stadium, a love 
affair that will last as long as I live. 


Meet the Law and 
Social Sciences 


Advisory Council 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Currently fourteen 
advisory councils made up of alumni and 
friends of Auburn devote time and energy 
to belping various Auburn programs. Last 
summer, Alumnews student staffer Mary 
Mason began writing advisory council 
members and compiling information about 
them for a series of articles. She inaugu- 
rates her series with a look at tbe members 
of the Law and Social Sciences Advisory 
Council. 

By Mary Mason '86 

The Law and Social Sciences Advisory 
Council was created by Dean Edward Hobbs 
as the Law and Contemporary Affairs 
Council with James K. Haygood as chair- 
man. Today it is chaired by Melvin Cooper, 
head of the State Ethics Committee. The 
council aids the Sociology, Anthropology, 
Political Science, Geography, Speech Com- 
munications, Journalism, and Psychology 
Departments, Their faculty liaison is Mur- 
ray Adams, head of the Sociology Depart- 
ment. 

At their biannual meeting last fall, the 
council endorsed the development of a new 
center for social sciences to promote grant 
research and interdisciplinary involvement 
in grants, research, and instruction. Along 
with serving as a lobbying group with Pres- 
ident Martin, they have created the Office 
of Public Service and Research which is 
now the Center for Governmental Services 
under the reorganization of the schools. 
This office does contract grant work for 
agencies and the state and publishes the 
journal, Public Sector. 

The council “acts as a sounding board” 
for ideas the departments may have, said 
Dr. Adams. The members provide feed- 
back to Auburn and assist in identifying 
equipment and programs which would be 
helpful co the university, 

Several members responded to a ques- 
tionnaire which asked them to express 
their feelings on advisory councils and 
their impressions of Auburn. Members in 
addition to those whose comments are 
listed below are Roy Bain, G. Wayne 
Booker, Jan Cook '77, Jan Dempsey, Mike 
Freeman, Gilford Glider, Howell Heflin, 
Ted Little, George McMillan, Jr., '66, Roy 
L. Mims '60, Carl Morgan '40, William 


Neville '56, Robert E. O'Neil 75, Rich- - 
mond Pearson, Judson H. Salter, Jr., ‘59, 
and Freddie V. Smith. 


Charles McCay '63 has many fond mem- 
ories of his days at Auburn including win- 
ning the Plainsman editorship election, 
attending the Miss Widget Contests at — 
Alpha Gamma Rho, doing research in Dr. 
Wayne Arthur's lab, being involved in 
political party work, and meeting his future _ 
wife, Joyce. Charles is now the executive - 
director of the National Kidney Founda- 
tion. He was director of information for 
the Alabama Farm Bureau until 1975 when | 
he experienced total kidney failure and was 
forced to retire. 

Charles came to Auburn to attend agri- 


culture school, with his vocational agricul- — 
ture teacher being a great influence. His — — 


basic interest in agriculture began when he 
was being reared on a farm. He came to 
Auburn as a young 4-Her and "loved it," 
returning to obtain a degree in entomol- 
ogy. Today, he believes research and exten- 
sion are Auburn's strong points. He began 
serving on the Law and Social Sciences 
Council in 1980. He is also a member of the 
Public Relations Council of Alabama and 
the Southern Public Relations Federation. 

Charles lives in Montgomery with his 
wife and son, Christopher Brent, expected 
to be in the Auburn class of 2000. 


Michael W. Forster '74 views "quality 
academic programs, beautiful campus, great 
campus life, and friendly Auburn people" 
as Auburn's strong points. He is an energy 
management specialist for the State of 
Alabama and is a member of the Montgom- 
ery Lions Club and Montgomery area 
United Way Council. g 

He says the people are "always friendly, 


smiling, giving, and full of spirit, be they 


the faculty, staff, students, former students — 
or people in the Auburn community.” He 
has plenty of opportunities to enjoy. 


Auburn's campus and people since he visits — 


the campus 10 to 15 times a year. He would 
only like to see Auburn's "cow college" - 
image change since "Auburn University | 
has so much more to offer than just having. 
a quality Agriculture and Veterinary pro- 
gram." 


Michael chose Auburn for "its academic — — 


reputation, pretty campus, and because it - 
was not too far from home." He has also 
attended the University of Oklahoma, 
1976-1977, and Troy State University, 
1981-1982. He feels Auburn compares 
with these institutions "very strongly with ` 
quality instruction, teaching materials, and 
facilities." 

An advisory council member since 1980, 
he believes that outside input to the uni- 
versity is an important key to success and 
keeps fresh and new ideas coming into the 
school. 

Michael lives in Montgomery with his 
wife, Valerie Salyer '75, and they have one 
child. All his memories of Auburn are good 
and he writes "I only wish I was 17 again 
and could do it all again!" 


James E. Rotch '67, who holds a law 
degree from the University of Virginia, is a 
partner in Bradley, Arant, Rose & White. 
He is a member of the Alabama State Bar, 
American Bar Association, corporate law 
section, and the Birmingham Bar Associa- 
tion, and is interested in real estate, cattle 
farming, and antiques. He is secretary- 
treasurer of the Birmingham Museum of 
Art advisory committee and the 1985 unit 
chairman of United Way. 
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. James believes advisory councils are im- 
portant to Auburn as they improve com- 
munications among alumni, faculty, and 
administration. 
He lives in Birmingham with his wife, 
|. June Cassidy '68, and their children, Jami- 
son, 11, and Susannah, 8. 


_ Edgar C. Gentle '42 believes "if you yell 
out ‘War Eagle’ at any place in the world 
... you can be sure you will get one back." He 

lists Auburn's strong points as "academic 
excellence, reputation for developing re- 
_ sponsible citizens, reputation for develop- 
.. ing leaders, and the atmosphere of the 
. community." 

Mr. Gentle attended Williams Univer- 
sity for advanced programs in American 
studies and foreign relations, and Colum- 
bia University for advanced marketing 
seminars in addition to Auburn, but feels 
Auburn ranks with the other two universi- 
ties at the top in its field. He says his 
children, who have attended other colleges 

- as well as Auburn—Judith G. Henry 70, 
Patricia G. Rees 71, Edgar C., III, 75, and 
Paul '84—feel the same. He and his wife, 
_ Jeanne, have two other children, Thomas, 
expected to graduate from Auburn in 1987, 
and Diane G. McDaniel, a 1979 graduate of 
AB. 
. Mr. Gentle is president of ECG, Inc., in 
‘Mountain Brook and executive volunteer 
. for International Executive Service Corps 
—. in Taipei, Taiwan, an agency for interna- 
.. tional development. ECG is an engineering 
and operations consulting company in tel- 
ecommunications. He believes Auburn has 
been most significant to his career success 
and it is one of che most important founda- 
tions in his life along with home, family 
and church. He is a member of various civic 
. clubs and organizations and on the Board 
of Directors of the Alabama Arthritis 
Foundation. 
Mr. Gentle came to Auburn because of 
its reputation for excellence in academics, 
— friendliness, and fairness. Aspects about 
Auburn that he thinks remain significant 
are "excellent academics—math, physics, 
English, and military; the opportunity to 
meet and relate to people who are from all 
— over Alabama, the South, and the nation; 
^ the opportunity to join and to participate 
in various organizations; and the feeling of 
community at Auburn." 
= Also a member of the Engineering 
Alumni Council, Mr. Gentle became in- 


... volved with the Law and Social Sciences 
Advisory Council due to an overriding 
interest in Auburn. He believes the coun- 


. €ils are working organizations and play a 
significant part in "helping the faculties, 
deans, presidents of AU, the Board of 

— Trustees, the legislature, the alumni, and, 
most of all, the students." 


—— Allen L. Tapley '65 is Administrative 
— Director of Courts for the State of Ala- 
. bama. He is a member of many profes- 
- sional societies including Conference of 
State Court Administrators, Alabama Crim- 
inal Justice Information Center Board, In- 
stitute of Judicial Administration, and 
National Center for State Courts’ Jury 
Standards Task Force. He and his wife, 
. Eugenia, live in Montgomery with their 
three children, Leigh Ann, Emily Blair, and 
— David. 


John D. Logue '55 believes "Auburn has 
an unstudied beauty. The place works 
. because there have always been two or 
. three teachers in each department who 
- have the goods and who care. It doesn't 
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take but two good teachers to change your 
life.” He also believes the committed stu- 
dents at Auburn compliment the faculty to 
provide a wonderful institution. Besides 
football, he views Auburn's modesty as 
part of its strength. 

Mr. Logue grew up in Auburn and the 
"proximity, family tradition, and low cost” 
offered by Auburn University persuaded 
him to attend. Auburn professors such as 
Dr. Patterson, a freshman English teacher, 
and Paul Burnett, a professor in journal- 
ism, helped him decide his career. Dr. Pat- 
terson wrote on Mr. Logue's freshman 
essay a suggestion that he “kick engineer- 
ing” and write for a living. Prof. Burnett 
taught him all the “reality there was to 
know about being a journalist." Today Mr. 
Logue is creative director of Southern Pro- 
gress Corp. and editor-in-chief of the Ox- 
moor House book division. He also writes 
novels. His third mystery is due to be out 
soon, and a novel on Alabama politics- 
journalism will be published next year. 

Of the many universities he has spoken 
at, Mr. Logue thinks Auburn is more “brass 
knucks." He says Auburn is "not as self- 
conscious as most universities and is of the 
common people." He feels advisory coun- 
cils help Auburn stay down to earth. He 
mentions helping get the Journalism De- 
partment an AP wire—the kind of service 
alumni councils can provide, as a member 
of the Communications Advisory Commit- 
tee, which is now a part of the Law and 
Social Sciences Council. 

Mr. Logue and his wife, Helen, live in 
Birmingham where he works with Bir- 
mingham-Southern in putting on an annual 
writing seminar. He has three sons, John, 
Jr., '85, Mac, and Joey. 


Kia J. Bentley 78 is a doctoral student 
and teaching assistant at Florida State 
University. She obtained her M.S.S.W. 
from the University of Tennessee in June 
1979. She believes Auburn compares evenly 
or slightly better than the other universi- 
ties she has attended, 

Kia would like to see a more progressive 
image superimposed on Auburn's tradi- 
tional image. She would also like to see 
more women and minorities involved at 
Auburn. She is impressed with the physical 
appearance of the campus and with the 
Auburn spirit. 

She became involved with the advisory 
council because she loves being involved in 
higher education. She sees the council's 
role as largely symbolic with the possibility 
for expanded contribution, especially for 
those members with direct connections to 
legislators. 

Kia is a member of the National Associ- 
ation of Social Workers and the Academy 
of Certified Social Workers. Her interests 
include chronic mental illness, women's 
issues and higher education. 

She feels Auburn has a good "social work 
program and theatre program," and that 
its quality helped her enter an accelerated 
master's program. 

Mitchell R. Sharpe “49 has many fond 
memories of Auburn and the Auburn 
spirit, including "hazing by upperclass- 
men, sneaking on the train to Montgomery 
by hiding in the Jim Crow car, greasing the 
railway tracks, drinking beer in the Wind 
Mill, and being the first student thrown out 
of Magnolia Dorm and the first managing 
editor of Tbe Plainsman to be fired along 
with editor Jack Simms." 

Mr. Sharpe is a member of the Aero- 


space Writers Association, National Science 
Writers Association, American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics, British 
Interplanetary Society, and the Huntsville 
Press Club. 

He has attended North Carolina State 
University and Emory. He feels NCSU 
compares to or is slightly ahead of Auburn 
while Emory falls short of Auburn. He sees 
science, engineering, agriculture and the 
veterinary school as Auburn's strong points 
and would like to see more emphasis put 
on the liberal arts and funding for the 
library. 

Advisory councils give the university a 
perspective from the "real world," writes 
Mr. Sharpe. He sees this view as valuable 
in assessing needs both in physical facili- 
ties and curricula to keep the university in 
step with other southeastern universities. 

Mr. Sharpe's oldest daughter, Rebecca 
Anne, attended Auburn, and his youngest 
daughter, Rachel Ruth, is currently an 
Auburn student. He remembers fondly the 
personal relationships developed with 
teachers such as "Carl Benson, Budge Breyer, 
Walton Patrick, Ted Hoepfner, all of the 
English department, also Bob Rae of the 
history department. Ditto the Friday night 
student-teacher poker games in Cary 
Castle." 


James Noel Baker '40 is District Court 
Judge and Juvenile Court Judge for the 
State of Alabama and Lee County. He lives 
in Opelika with his wife, Elizabeth Sahag 
'46. He is a member of the District Judges 
Association of Alabama, Juvenile Judges 
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Association of Alabama, and the Lee County 
Bar Association. He is on the board of 
directors for the Lee County Youth Devel- 
opment Center, and on the board of trus- 
tees and has served three terms as presi- 
dent of the Lee County Historial Society. 
He is also an Elder and clerk of session at 
Trinity Presbyterian Church. 

"The expansion of the School of Arts 
and Sciences, particularly in the field of 
communications, criminal justice, political 
science, and clinical psychology, as well as 
the growth of the vocational education and 
rehabilitation programs" have particular 
significance to Judge Baker since it relates 
to his work. 

He believes Auburn's strong points are 
good faculty, broad curricula, and the 
Auburn spirit. He thinks the advisory 
councils help the Auburn faculty by giving 
them a broader perspective of the practical 
application of what they teach to the 
students. 

Judge Baker writes he will always re- 
member "Dr. Luther N. Duncan as a very 
forceful person, who achieved many things 
for Auburn University; Dr. George Petrie, 
who taught me a ‘little’ history; Dr. Ralph 
Draughon, who was one of my history 
teachers and one of those fine faculty 
members who always had an interest in his 
students, present and past; and Professor 
Rowe, who taught Spanish and always had 
a smile and cheery voice.” 


Atley A. Kitchings is a partner with 


Lange, Simpson, Robinson & Somerville, 
Attorneys. He is a member of the Alabama, 


ADVISORY COUNCIL—These members of the Law and Social Sciences Advisory Council 
attended the fall meeting. Left to right, row 1: Melvin G. Cooper, Jan Dempsey, Allen Tapley ,and 
Dean Ed Hobbs. Row 2: Ted Little, William Neville, James Noel Baker, and Edgar Gentle. Row 3 

Mike Freeman, Clark Richardson representing Jesse Vogtle, James Record, Robert E. O'Neill, John 


McKee, Atley Kitchings, and Charles McKay. 
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American, Mississippi, Birmingham, and 
Federal Bar Associations, the Former U.S. 
Attorney's Association, and the Judge 
Advocates Association. A graduate of the 
University of Virginia Law School, he and 
his wife, Betty, live in Birmingham with 
their two children. 

Mr. Kitchings considers Auburn's strong 
point "the quality of its faculty." 


Melvin G. Cooper thinks Auburn's "ex- 
cellent reputation, outstanding president, 
and accomplishments of the alumni" are 
its strong points. He would like to see "less 
emphasis on football" and more "receipts 
from football games funneled into the 
library and research." 

Mr. Cooper has attended the University 
of Tennessee, West Virginia University, 
George Washington University, and the 
University of Alabama. He is executive 
director of the Alabama State Ethics Com- 
mission, on the Council on Government 
Ethics Laws, vice president of the Pratt- 
ville Rotary Club, chairman of the Ala- 
bama Baptist Christian Life and Public 
Affairs Commission, vice chairman of the 
Board of Deacons for East Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, and moderator for Autauga 
Baptist Association. 

He and his wife, Delores, have two 
children, Melanie C. Cooper '76 and Mel- 
vin G. Cooper, Jr., '80. 


John M. McKee believes advisory coun- 
cils are "potentially of utility." He thinks 
most members could assist in some partic- 
ular way relating to their expertise in the 
field. For instance, he interacts with psy- 
chology professors and "certain educational 
faculties of training needs for new teachers 
and inservice and graduate training of 
experienced teachers." He joined the Law 
and Social Services Advisory Council "by 
invitation and a desire to help improve a 
great university." 

President of Pace Learning Systems, 
Inc., Dr. McKee is a member of the Ala- 
bama, Southeastern and American Psycho- 
logical Associations, National Society for 
Performance and Instruction, International 
Correctional Educational Association, the 
Tuscaloosa Chamber of Commerce, Ala- 
bama Arts Council, and the Tuscaloosa 
Arts Council. 

Changes at Auburn he would like to see 
are "a greater library, more support for 
research and development in the social 
sciences, and stronger programs in psy- 
chology, sociology, and education. 

He and his wife, Susan, have two chil- 
dren, Richard and Patricia. 


Charles D. Burks, as an assistant pro- 
fessor in the Auburn Psychology Depart- 
ment from 1973 to 1976, found Auburn 
"very pleasant with motivated students, 
stimulating colleagues, and a great oppor- 
tunity for professional growth." He lives in 
Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., and has a private psy- 
chology practice. 

He believes Auburn's spirit, dedication 
to excellence, and program expansion to 
meet needs of the State of Alabama are 
significant. However, he would like to see 
"recognition of the strength and contribu- 
tion of the School of Arts and Science along 
with engineering, etc." 

Dr. Burks became involved in the advi- 
sory council during his appointment in the 
Alabama Juvenile Justice System. He be- 
lieves the advisory councils are "very im- 
portant and keep the university in touch 
with the real issues in the external world." 
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Dr. Burks is a graduate of Evangelical 
College, University of Nebraska in Omaha, 
and Florida State University. He and his 
wife, Sue, have five children. 


Robert E. Steiner, III, is a lawyer with 
Steiner, Crum, & Baker in Montgomery. 
He is a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Alabama Bar Association, and 
American College of Trial Lawyers, and a 
Trustee for the Alabama Department of 
Archives and History. He is a graduate of 
the University of Alabama and Harverd 
Law School. John E. Steiner, one of his four 
children, is a 1981 graduate of Auburn. 


Jesse S. Vogtle, executive vice president 
and counsel for Alabama Power Company 
in Birmingham where he lives with his 
wife, Alline, and two children, is an asso- 
ciate of the Alabama and Birmingham Law 
Associations. He has served as co-chairman 
of the Metropolitan Division of the United 
Appeal campaign. He is a member of the 
Birmingham Downtown YMCA and is 
past chairman and serves as an honorary 
member of its Board of Management. He 
was active in the 1983 YMCA Redevelop- 
ment Program, serving as Chairman of the 
Special Gifts Division. Mr. Vogtle is a 
graduate of the initial Leadership Birming- 
ham class, a program which was estab- 
lished in 1983. He served as a member of 
the board of directors of the 1983 Bir- 
mingham Festival of Arts and became 
chairman of the board of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Inc., in June 1984. He served 
as 1984 President of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution in the State of Alabama and is a 
member of St. Mary's Episcopal Church. 


Millard B. Grimes is president of Grimes 
Publications and lives in Opelika with his 
wife, Charlotte. They have three children 
including James S. Grimes '79 and Kathy 
Grimes Garrett '80. Mr. Grimes is presi- 
dent of the Georgia Press Association, and 
on the board of advisors for the Red and 
Black, the University of Georgia's student 
newspaper. 

He became involved with the advisory 
council to help expand and enhance the 
journalism program which has become a 
department since his involvement on the 
board. He views the councils as a “valuable 
contact between alums, friends of Auburn, 
and the faculty and administration." Former 
publisher of the Opelika-Auburn news- 
paper, Mr. Grimes praises The Auburn 
Plainsman "which is one of the finest col- 
lege newspapers." 


James Record retired in January of 1981. 
He writes a daily column for the Huntsville 
Times and a weekly column for the Hunts- 
ville News. 

He has written and published five books 
about Madison County history, law and 
government. He is a Life Member of the 
American Legion and Veteran of Foreign 
Wars and former state historian for the 
Alabama American Legion. He is founder 
and former president of Madison County 
Record, once Alabama's largest circulation 
weekly newspaper. He is also a founder 
and later graduate of the University of 
Alabama at Huntsville. He is state histo- 
rian and has published a history of the 
Alabama Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks. 

Mr. Record and his wife, Ruth, live in 
Huntsville. He has two children and two 
stepchildren. 
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Communication Prof 


Remembers Russia 
By Gwen Tatum '86 


For many Americans, Russian politics is 
a mystery, but what is even more incom- 
prehensible is the culture that surrounds 
the Soviet people. Americans are eager to 
get a glimpse behind the Iron Curtain to 
see what Soviets are really like. Dr. Wil- 
liam Villaume, professor of speech com- 
munication, gives a personal view of the 
Russians based upon his two years as 
American protestant chaplain in Moscow. 

In his Haley Center office, Dr. Villaume 
tore down many misconceptions I had and 
substantiated some things I'd heard about 
the Soviet Union and its people. On one of 
his walls hangs a poster of St. Basil's 
Cathedral in Red Square, a structure that 
typifies the Russian architecture I'd seen in 
textbooks. Beneath the scene was the word 
“Moscow” in big bold letters. 

Although he was born in Boston, Dr. 
Villaume grew up in New York City and 
Canada. In Canada he first experienced 
“what it meant to be living outside of your 
culture” when he attended Waterloo Luth- 
eran University in Waterloo, Ontario, Can- 
ada. As a philosophy major preparing for 
seminary, Dr. Villaume also studied sev- 
eral languages, one of which was Russian. 

After college, Dr. Villaume received his 
first introduction to Soviet Union culture 
in 1967 when he took a 6-week study tour 
of the country to learn to speak Russian. In 
1969, he took another study tour of Russia, 
this one for 10 weeks, after two years of 
seminary at Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary in Philadelphia. 

While in Philadelphia, Dr. Villaume 
"thought it would be interesting" to look 
up the Lutheran minister who had served 
as the American Protestant chaplain in 
Moscow. The chaplain's job was to minis- 
ter to the American community—the jour- 
nalists, diplomats, teachers, businessmen, 
and exchange students—but not the Rus- 
sians. A treaty between the United States 


and Russia in 1934 under the Roosevelt 
administration established this position 
which allows the United States to bring in 
chaplains for Americans. This former Luth- 
eran chaplain gave Dr. Villaume's name to 
the Lutheran Church when it began search- 
ing for a minister to serve as chaplain to 
Moscow. Five denominations take turns 
providing a chaplain for a two-year term, 


and it would soon be the Lutheran Church's - 


turn. 
When the Lutheran church officials ap- 


proached Dr. Villaume, he had ceased pas- - 


toring a small church in Ohio to work full 
time on his master's degree in speech at- 
Ohio State University. Dr. Villaume believes 
the church chose him out of a number of 
applicants because of his language ability 
and his previous experience with the Soviet 
Union. 

Besides holding worship services for his 
70- to 90-member congregation, Dr. Vil- 
laume counseled people in an attempt to 
keep his parish active through educative 
programs. But of his duties as chaplain, Dr. 
Villaume singled out his role during the 
"Siberian Seven" crisis as one of the most 
important. The Siberian Seven were mem- 
bers of two Siberian Pentecostal families 
who had been trying to emigrate from the 
Soviet Union for 20 years. The refugees 
had been in "psychiatric hospitals, concen- 
tration camps, had their children taken” 
away from them, the whole works." For 
five years, from 1978 to 1983, these two 
families lived in the basement of the A mer- 
ican Embassy waiting for the Soviet govern- 
ment to permit them to leave. People from 
other countries found out about the refu- 
gees and began writing letters and putting 
pressure on the government to let them go. 
Dr. Villaume named the Selma and Mont- 
gomery support groups as two of the most 
persistent. Finally, after the government 
decided it was losing too much in public 
relations through the ordeal, it permitted 
the two families to leave the country. One 
family moved to the Dallas-Ft. Worth area 
of Texas and the other moved to the state 
of Washington, Dr. Villaume said. 
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James believes advisory councils are im- 
portant to Auburn as they improve com- 
munications among alumni, faculty, and 
administration. 

He lives in Birmingham with his wife, 
June Cassidy '68, and their children, Jami- 
son, 11, and Susannah, 8. 


_ Edgar C. Gentle '42 believes “if you yell 

out “War Eagle’ at any place in the world 

you can be sure you will get one back.” He 

lists Auburn's strong points as "academic 
excellence, reputation for developing re- 
sponsible citizens, reputation for develop- 
ing leaders, and the atmosphere of the 
community.” 

Mr. Gentle attended Williams Univer- 
sity for advanced programs in American 
studies and foreign relations, and Colum- 

= bia University for advanced marketing 
seminars in addition to Auburn, but feels 
. Auburn ranks with the other two universi- 
. ties at the top in its field. He says his 
children, who have attended other colleges 
: ‘as well as Auburn—Judith G. Henry '70, 
Patricia G. Rees 71, Edgar C., III, 75, and 
Paul '84— feel the same. He and his wife, 
Jeanne, have two other children, Thomas, 
expected to graduate from Auburn in 1987, 
. and Diane G. McDaniel, a 1979 graduate of 
. UAB. 
. Mr. Gentle is president of ECG, Inc., in 
Mountain Brook and executive volunteer 
for International Executive Service Corps 
in Taipei, Taiwan, an agency for interna- 
- tional development. ECG is an engineering 
and operations consulting company in tel- 
ecommunications. He believes Auburn has 
been most significant to his career success 
and it isone of the most important founda- 
tions in his life along with home, family 
and church. He is a member of various civic 
clubs and organizations and on the Board 
of Directors of the Alabama Arthritis 
Foundation. 

Mr. Gentle came to Auburn because of 

its reputation for excellence in academics, 
friendliness, and fairness. Aspects about 

Auburn that he thinks remain significant 
are "excellent academics—math, physics, 
English, and military; the opportunity to 
meet and relate to people who are from all 
over Alabama, the South, and the nation; 
the opportunity to join and to participate 
I: in various organizations; and the feeling of 

community at Auburn.” 

Also a member of the Engineering 
Alumni Council, Mr. Gentle became in- 
volved with the Law and Social Sciences 
Advisory Council due to an overriding 
interest in Auburn. He believes the coun- 

. cils are working organizations and play a 
significant part in “helping the faculties, 
deans, presidents of AU, the Board of 
Trustees, the legislature, the alumni, and, 
most of all, the students.” 


Allen L. Tapley ‘65 is Administrative 
Director of Courts for the State of Ala- 
bama. He is a member of many profes- 
sional societies including Conference of 
State Court Administrators, Alabama Crim- 
inal Justice Information Center Board, In- 
stitute of Judicial Administration, and 

|. National Center for State Courts’ Jury 
| Standards Task Force. He and his wife, 
|. Eugenia, live in Montgomery with their 
| three children, Leigh Ann, Emily Blair, and 
|. David. 


John D. Logue 55 believes "Auburn has 

[E an unstudied beauty. The place works 
_ because there have always been two or 
» three teachers in each department who 
have the goods and who care. It doesn't 
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take but two good teachers to change your 
life." He also believes the committed stu- 
dents at Auburn compliment the faculty to 
provide a wonderful institution. Besides 
football, he views Auburn's modesty as 
part of its strength. 

Mr. Logue grew up in Auburn and the 
"proximity, family tradition, and low cost" 
offered by Auburn University persuaded 
him to attend. Auburn professors such as 
Dr. Patterson, a freshman English teacher, 
and Paul Burnett, a professor in journal- 
ism, helped him decide his career. Dr. Pat- 
terson wrote on Mr. Logue's freshman 
essay a suggestion that he "kick engineer- 
ing" and write for a living. Prof. Burnett 
taught him all the "reality there was to 
know about being a journalist." Today Mr. 
Logue is creative director of Southern Pro- 
gress Corp. and editor-in-chief of the Ox- 
moor House book division. He also writes 
novels. His third mystery is due to be out 
soon, and a novel on Alabama politics- 
journalism will be published next year. 

Of the many universities he has spoken 
at, Mr. Logue thinks Auburn is more "brass 
knucks." He says Auburn is "not as self- 
conscious as most universities and is of the 
common people." He feels advisory coun- 
cils help Auburn stay down to earth. He 
mentions helping get the Journalism De- 
partment an AP wire—the kind of service 
alumni councils can provide, as a member 
of the Communications Advisory Commit- 
tee, which is now a part of the Law and 
Social Sciences Council. 

Mr. Logue and his wife, Helen, live in 
Birmingham where he works with Bir- 
mingham-Southern in putting on an annual 
writing seminar. He has three sons, John, 
Jr., '85, Mac, and Joey. 


Kia J. Bentley '78 is a doctoral student 
and teaching assistant at Florida State 
University. She obtained her M.S.S.W. 
from the University of Tennessee in June 
1979. She believes Auburn compares evenly 
or slightly better than the other universi- 
ties she has attended. 

Kia would like to see a more progressive 
image superimposed on Auburn's tradi- 
tional image. She would also like to see 
more women and minorities involved at 
Auburn. She is impressed with the physical 
appearance of the campus and with the 
Auburn spirit. 

She became involved with the advisory 
council because she loves being involved in 
higher education. She sees the council's 
role as largely symbolic with the possibility 
for expanded contribution, especially for 
those members with direct connections to 
legislators. 

Kia is a member of the National Associ- 
ation of Social Workers and the Academy 
of Certified Social Workers. Her interests 
include chronic mental illness, women's 
issues and higher education. 

She feels Auburn has a good "social work 
program and theatre program," and that 
its quality helped her enter an accelerated 
master's program. 


Mitchell R. Sharpe “49 has many fond 
memories of Auburn and the Auburn 
spirit, including "hazing by upperclass- 
men, sneaking on the train to Montgomery 
by hiding in the Jim Crow car, greasing the 
railway tracks, drinking beer in the Wind 
Mill, and being the first student thrown out 
of Magnolia Dorm and the first managing 
editor of The Plainsman to be fired along 
with editor Jack Simms.” 

Mr. Sharpe is a member of the Aero- 


space Writers Association, National Science 
Writers Association, American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics, British 
Interplanetary Society, and the Huntsville 
Press Club. 

He has attended North Carolina State 
University and Emory. He feels NCSU 
compares to or is slightly ahead of Auburn 
while Emory falls short of Auburn. He sees 
science, engineering, agriculture and the 
veterinary school as Auburn's strong points 
and would like to see more emphasis put 
on the liberal arts and funding for the 
library. 

Advisory councils give the university a 
perspective from the “real world,” writes 
Mr. Sharpe. He sees this view as valuable 
in assessing needs both in physical facili- 
ties and curricula to keep the university in 
step with other southeastern universities. 

Mr. Sharpe's oldest daughter, Rebecca 
Anne, attended Auburn, and his youngest 
daughter, Rachel Ruth, is currently an 
Auburn student. He remembers fondly the 
personal relationships developed with 
teachers such as “Carl Benson, Budge Breyer, 
Walton Patrick, Ted Hoepfner, all of the 
English department, also Bob Rae of the 
history department. Ditto the Friday night 
student-teacher poker games in Cary 
Castle.” 


James Noel Baker ‘40 is District Court 
Judge and Juvenile Court Judge for the 
State of Alabama and Lee County. He lives 
in Opelika with his wife, Elizabeth Sahag 
‘46. He is a member of the District Judges 
Association of Alabama, Juvenile Judges 


Association of Alabama, and the Lee County 
Bar Association. He is on the board of 
directors for the Lee County Youth Devel- 
opment Center, and on the board of trus- 
tees and has served three terms as presi- 
dent of the Lee County Historial Society. 
He is also an Elder and clerk of session at 
Trinity Presbyterian Church. 

"The expansion of the School of Arts 
and Sciences, particularly in the field of 
communications, criminal justice, political 
science, and clinical psychology, as well as 
the growth of the vocational education and 
rehabilitation programs” have particular 
significance to Judge Baker since it relates 
to his work. 

He believes Auburn's strong points are 
good faculty, broad curricula, and the 
Auburn spirit. He thinks the advisory 
councils help the Auburn faculty by giving 
them a broader perspective of the practical 
application of what they teach to the 
students. 

Judge Baker writes he will always re- 
member "Dr. Luther N. Duncan as à very 
forceful person, who achieved many things 
for Auburn University; Dr. George Petrie, 
who taught me a ‘little’ history; Dr. Ralph 
Draughon, who was one of my history 
teachers and one of those fine faculty 
members who always had an interest in his 
students, present and past; and Professor 
Rowe, who taught Spanish and always had 
a smile and cheery voice." 


Atley A. Kitchings is a partner with 
Lange, Simpson, Robinson & Somerville, 
Attorneys. He is a member of the Alabama, 


ADVISORY COUNCIL- These members of the Law and Social Sciences Advisory Council 
attended the fall meeting. Left to right, row 1: Melvin G. Cooper, Jan Dempsey, Allen Tapley, and 
Dean Ed Hobbs. Row 2: Ted Little, William Neville, James Noel Baker, and Edgar Gentle. Row 3 

Mike Freeman, Clark Richardson representing Jesse Vogtle, James Record, Robert E. O'Neill, John 
McKee, Atley Kitchings, and Charles McKay. 
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American, Mississippi, Birmingham, and 
Federal Bar Associations, the Former U.S. 
Attorney's Association, and the Judge 
Advocates Association. A graduate of the 
University of Virginia Law School, he and 
his wife, Betty, live in Birmingham with 
their two children. 

Mr. Kitchings considers Auburn's strong 
point “the quality of its faculty.” 


Melvin G. Cooper thinks Auburn's "ex- 
cellent reputation, outstanding president, 
and accomplishments of the alumni" are 
its strong points. He would like to see "less 
emphasis on football" and more "receipts 
from football games funneled into the 
library and research." 

Mr. Cooper has attended the University 
of Tennessee, West Virginia University, 
George Washington University, and the 
University of Alabama. He is executive 
director of che Alabama State Ethics Com- 
mission, on the Council on Government 
Ethics Laws, vice president of the Pratt- 
ville Rotary Club, chairman of the Ala- 
bama Baptist Christian Life and Public 
Affairs Commission, vice chairman of the 
Board of Deacons for East Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, and moderator for Autauga 
Baptist Association. 

He and his wife, Delores, have two 
children, Melanie C. Cooper 76 and Mel- 
vin G. Cooper, Jr., '80. 


John M. McKee believes advisory coun- 
cils are "potentially of utility." He thinks 
most members could assist in some partic- 
ular way relating to their expertise in the 
field. For instance, he interacts with psy- 
chology professors and "certain educational 
faculties of training needs for new teachers 
and inservice and graduate training of 
experienced teachers." He joined the Law 
and Social Services Advisory Council "by 
invitation and a desire to help improve a 
great university." 

President of Pace Learning Systems, 
Inc., Dr. McKee is a member of the Ala- 
bama, Southeastern and American Psycho- 
logical Associations, National Society for 
Performance and Instruction, International 
Correctional Educational Association, the 
Tuscaloosa Chamber of Commerce, Ala- 
bama Arts Council, and the Tuscaloosa 
Arts Council. 

Changes at Auburn he would like to see 
are "a greater library, more support for 
rch and development in the social 
sciences, and stronger programs in psy- 
chology, sociology, and education. 

He and his wife, Susan, have two chil- 
dren, Richard and Patricia. 
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Charles D. Burks, as an assistant pro- 
fessor in the Auburn Psychology Depart- 
ment from 1973 to 1976, found Auburn 
“very pleasant with motivated students, 
stimulating colleagues, and a great oppor- 
tunity for professional growth." He lives in 
Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., and has a private psy- 
chology practice. 

He believes Auburn's spirit, dedication 
to excellence, and program expansion to 
meet needs of the State of Alabama are 
significant. However, he would like to see 
"recognition of the strength and contribu- 
tion of the School of Arts and Science along 
with engineering, etc." 

Dr. Burks became involved in the advi- 
sory council during his appointment in the 
Alabama Juvenile Justice System. He be- 
lieves the advisory councils are "very im- 
portant and keep the university in touch 
with the real issues in the external world." 
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Dr. Burks is a graduate of Evangelical 
College, University of Nebraska in Omaha, 
and Florida State University. He and his 
wife, Sue, have five children. 


Robert E. Steiner, III, is a lawyer with 
Steiner, Crum, & Baker in Montgomery. 
He is a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Alabama Bar Association, and 
American College of Trial Lawyers, and a 
Trustee for the Alabama Department of 
Archives and History. He is a graduate of 
the University of Alabama and Harverd 
Law School. John E. Steiner, one of his four 
children, is a 1981 graduate of Auburn. 


Jesse S. Vogtle, executive vice president 
and counsel for Alabama Power Company 
in Birmingham where he lives with his 
wife, Alline, and two children, is an asso- 
ciate of the Alabama and Birmingham Law 
Associations. He has served as co-chairman 
of the Metropolitan Division of the United 
Appeal campaign. He is a member of the 
Birmingham Downtown YMCA and is 
past chairman and serves as an honorary 
member of its Board of Management. He 
was active in the 1983 YMCA Redevelop- 
ment Program, serving as Chairman of the 
Special Gifts Division. Mr. Vogtle is a 
graduate of the initial Leadership Birming- 
ham class, a program which was estab- 
lished in 1983. He served as a member of 
the board of directors of the 1983 Bir- 
mingham Festival of Arts and became 
chairman of the board of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Inc., in June 1984. He served 
as 1984 President of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution in the State of Alabama and is a 
member of St. Mary's Episcopal Church. 


Millard B. Grimes is president of Grimes 
Publications and lives in Opelika with his 
wife, Charlotte. They have three children 
including James S. Grimes '79 and Kathy 
Grimes Garrett '80. Mr. Grimes is presi- 
dent of the Georgia Press Association, and 
on the board of advisors for the Red and 
Black, the University of Georgia's student 
newspaper. 

He became involved with the advisory 
council to help expand and enhance the 
journalism program which has become a 
department since his involvement on the 
board. He views the councils as a "valuable 
contact between alums, friends of Auburn, 
and the faculty and administration." Former 
publisher of the Opelika-Auburn news- 
paper, Mr. Grimes praises The Auburn 
Plainsman "which is one of the finest col- 
lege newspapers." 


James Record retired in January of 1981. 
He writes a daily column for the Huntsville 
Times and a weekly column for the Hunts- 
ville News. 

He has written and published five books 
about Madison County history, law and 
government. He is a Life Member of the 
American Legion and Veteran of Foreign 
Wars and former state historian for the 
Alabama American Legion. He is founder 
and former president of Madison County 
Record, once Alabama's largest circulation 
weekly newspaper. He is also a founder 
and later graduate of the University of 
Alabama at Huntsville. He is state histo- 
rian and has published a history of the 
Alabama Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks. 

Mr. Record and his wife, Ruth, live in 
Huntsville. He has two children and two 
stepchildren. 
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Communication Prof 


Remembers Russia 
By Gwen Tatum '86 


For many Americans, Russian politics is 
a mystery, but what is even more incom- 
prehensible is the culture that surrounds 
the Soviet people. Americans are eager to 
get a glimpse behind the Iron Curtain to 
see what Soviets are really like. Dr. Wil- 
liam Villaume, professor of speech com- 
munication, gives a personal view of the 
Russians based upon his two years as 
American protestant chaplain in Moscow. 

In his Haley Center office, Dr. Villaume 
tore down many misconceptions I had and 
substantiated some things I'd heard about 
the Soviet Union and its people. On one of 
his walls hangs a poster of St. Basil's 
Cathedral in Red Square, a structure that 
typifies the Russian architecture I'd seen in 
textbooks. Beneath the scene was the word 
“Moscow” in big bold letters. 

Although he was born in Boston, Dr. 
Villaume grew up in New York City and 
Canada. In Canada he first experienced 
"what it meant to be living outside of your 
culture" when he attended Waterloo Luth- 
eran University in Waterloo, Ontario, Can- 
ada. As a philosophy major preparing for 
seminary, Dr. Villaume also studied sev- 
eral languages, one of which was Russian. 

After college, Dr. Villaume received his 
first introduction to Soviet Union culture 
in 1967 when he took a 6-week study tour 
of the country to learn to speak Russian. In 
1969, he took another study tour of Russia, 
this one for 10 weeks, after two years of 
seminary at Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary in Philadelphia. 

While in Philadelphia, Dr. Villaume 
"thought it would be interesting" to look 
up the Lutheran minister who had served 
as the American Protestant chaplain in 
Moscow. The chaplain's job was to minis- 
ter to the American community—the jour- 
nalists, diplomats, teachers, businessmen, 
and exchange students—but not the Rus- 
sians. A treaty between the United States 


and Russia in 1934 under the Roosevelt 
administration established this position 
which allows the United States to bring in 
chaplains for Americans. This former Luth- 
eran chaplain gave Dr. Villaume's name to 
the Lutheran Church when it began search- 
ing for a minister to serve as chaplain to 
Moscow. Five denominations take turns 
providing a chaplain for a two-year term, 
and it would soon be the Lutheran Church's 
turn. 

When the Lutheran church officials ap- 
proached Dr. Villaume, he had ceased pas- 
toring a small church in Ohio to work full 
time on his master's degree in speech at 
OhioState University. Dr. Villaume believes 
the church chose him out of a number of 
applicants because of his language ability 
and his previous experience with the Soviet 
Union. 

Besides holding worship services for his 
70- to 90-member congregation, Dr. Vil- 
laume counseled people in an attempt to 
keep his parish active through educative 
programs. But of his duties as chaplain, Dr. 
Villaume singled out his role during the 
"Siberian Seven" crisis as one of the most 
important. The Siberian Seven were mem- 
bers of two Siberian Pentecostal families 
who had been trying to emigrate from the 
Soviet Union for 20 years. The refugees 
had been in "psychiatric hospitals, concen- 
tration camps, had their children taken 
away from them, the whole works.” For 
five years, from 1978 to 1983, these two 
families lived in the basement of the Amer- 
ican Embassy waiting for the Soviet govern- 
ment to permit them to leave. People from 
other countries found out about the refu- 
gees and began writing letters and putting 
pressure on the government to let them go. 
Dr. Villaume named the Selma and Mont- 
gomery support groups as two of the most 
persistent. Finally, after the government 
decided it was losing too much in public 
relations through the ordeal, it permitted 
the two families to leave the country. One 
family moved to the Dallas-Ft. Worth area 
of Texas and the other moved to the state 
of Washington, Dr. Villaume said. 
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"] was sort of a mediator between them 
and the Embassy,” Dr. Villaume explained. 
"I wound up as the person who could help 
the Pentecostals to understand what they 
could expect of the American Embassy, and 
then, on the other hand, help the American 

- Embassy to know how these people felt." 
— Much of what Dr. Villaume learned 
about the Soviet people was through his 
close contact with the refugees. "I remember 
playing Monopoly with them as an aid for 
understanding our economy. They had no 
idea about saving money. Deciding whether 
something is a good enough value to buy or 
not to buy was new to them." Saving to buy 
in the future is strange to Soviets who live 
hand-to-mouth, he explained. 

Dr. Villaume noted other differences 
between Americans and Soviets, such as 
the Soviets’ intense need for order. At 
about the time Columbus was discovering 
America, Russia had what was called “a 
time of troubles," Dr. Villaume said, 


M "roughly a century when the social and 
= political structure was in upheaval." Stem- 


ming from that time and the turbulent 


_ years to follow, "there's been a tremendous 
need for there to be clear order in their 
society and for somebody to be called 'the 
leader'." Dr. Villaume said that most Amer- 
icans believe that Soviets are ready to 
throw their Soviet dictators over. But on 
the contrary, he said, Russians want some- 
body to be firmly in control. 

Because the Russians can't begin to 
comprehend the free market system of the 
United States, they think our society is 
utter chaos, said Dr. Villaume. They can't 
understand how our system regulates itself 
so that all the food gets into New York 
City, for example, without the government 
making it happen. Russians can't imagine 
leaving it to chance without worrying that 

-there will be a shortage, he added. 

Being a communications scholar, Dr. 
Villaume was quick to note differences in 


. communication between Americans and 


Soviets. Soviets communicate much more 
by implication and indirection while Amer- 
icans are much more direct, he said. "If you 
can't say what you really think, you have to 
deal with it by implication so that you are 
not held responsible for it." He adds that 
few people truly believe in communism, 
but a lot of people mouth it. 

The Soviets’ different cultural norms 
about arguing and negotiating come into 
play in the political arena. To negotiate 
with Russians, you must first hold up your 
end of the deal and not give in too easily to 
their demands, he said. Dr. Villaume praised 
President Reagan's ability to deal firmly 
with the Russian government. 

"Typically what happens is, in the Soviet 
Union if you're arguing and negotiating 
you're going to lock horns for 20 to 25 
minutes on a personal basis or a more 
extended basis if it's institutionalized. But 
it's only when they can't just walk all over 
you that something happens very quickly," 
Dr. Villaume said as he snapped his fin- 
gers. "They turn around and become your 
best friends, and they're quite willing to 
negotiate." The trick is, hesaid, to spot that 

‘turning point. 

Dr. Villaume said that he thinks "now 
there are tremendous possibilities for a 
very, very significant arms reduction." But 
he also pointed out that the United States 
needs to be prepared for action to happen 
very quickly. He advised that if the Soviets 
are willing to have on-site verifiability— 
meaning that U.S. military men would 
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PODIUM POSE—Meet Assistant Professor Linda Reed who joined Auburn's History Depart- 
mental quarter as the Afro-American specialist. She pauses momentarily for this picture after her 


nine o'clock black American history course. 


inspect their missiles and missile sites— 
the United States should seriously consider 
it. What "scares" him is that "the Ameri- 
can government won't recognize it when a 
serious proposal comes along because it is 
liable to come about so quickly." 

Something else that many Americans 
don't realize about the Soviets is that the 
Russians love Americans, Dr. Villaume 
said. "They'll invite them home and put on 
a big feast and spend a lot of money, time 
and trouble" to get expensive food that is 
not easily available. "Soviets have these 
huge webs of friends where everybody 
helps everybody else out, and you have very 
elaborate deals that you work out." In the 
United States, if you want a good raincoat 
you just go out and buy it, Dr. Villaume 
explained. But, in the Soviet Union, that 
could be a difficult transaction: "Look, the 
friend of somebody's sister's uncle's friend 
may have access to raincoats, but what can I 
get them that they need?" 

Even though Soviets are generally warm 
towards Americans, they were rather wary 
of Dr. Villaume because they thought he 
was a spy. “The closer you are to the 
Embassy, the more people think you are a 
CIA agent. I could see the policemen track- 
ing me around Moscow.” He soon learned 
that as long as he kept to the business he 
was there to do, he was left alone. 

The scenes the speech professor de- 
scribed of Russia were much the way I had 
pictured—gray, damp, and dull, with peo- 
ple who dressed much the same. His visit 
made him realize how “extraordinarily 
colorful” the United States is. 

Dr. Villaume's stay also made him aware 
that there are "times which I am very 
aware that things we | in the United States | 
are considerably proud of are things that 
may look quite bad to other people." He 
pointed out that our economic system is 
not as superior as Americans would like to 
think. A discrepancy in our society that 
stuck out when he returned from the Soviet 
Union was that, in the midst of its abun- 
dance of wealth, the United States allows 
poverty to continue. "In Russia, economi- 
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cally, the people on the bottom are not 
much poorer than those on top. The eco- 
nomic difference from top to bottom is 
nowhere near the economic difference of 
the United States." 

The chances of Dr. Villaume returning 
to Russia are limited, he said. He would 
like to return on an exchange program, but 
there isn't anything comparable to speech 
theory in Russia. Meanwhile, he passes on 
what he has learned from his experience in 
the Soviet Union to his students as he 
weaves in anecdotes from his life in another 
culture. 


Education Brings 
New History Prof 
Back to Alabama 


By Ruth Schowalter 


An energetic young woman strides into 
the classroom, whirls the podium from its 
neglected position by the window to the 
front of the class. "She does that every 
day," says pre-architecture major Phyllis 
Knight, watching assistant professor Dr. 
Linda Reed move comfortably among the 
students ambling into the classroom. New 
to Auburn University fall quarter, Dr. 
Reed's personable and organized lectures 
were quick to win a following. "I had her 
for History 202 last quarter," says educa- 
tion major Cheryl Bowman, "and liked her 
teaching methods." Winter quarter Cheryl 
enrolled with enthusiasm in Dr. Reed's 
black American history course. 

Brought to Auburn as an Afro-American 
specialist, Dr. Reed has been asked to 
develop the black American history course 
taught since the 70s into a course series. 
However, while settling in the History 
Department and preparing her disserta- 
tion for a publisher, she is teaching two 
surveys quarterly and offering one black 
history survey annually. A glance at the 
challenging black American history course 
syllabus shows the necessity of a sequel. 
Currently, the subject material spans the 


era from the time Africans arrived in 
America to recent developments in black 
politics. The survey requires the purchase 
of five texts with titles such as From Slarv- 
ery to Freedom: A History of Negro 
Americans and The Harder We Run: Black 
Workers Since 1865. Students also become 
acquainted with Alice Walker's The Color 
Purple, Richard Wright's Native Son, and 
four other works of black literature during 
the quarter through team presentations. 
"The same approach is taken to Afro- 
American history as to American history,” 
says Dr. Reed, explaining that black his- 
tory cannot be taught separately from 
American history: “When Africans arrived 
in America they were not alone.” Although 
history books have not omitted blacks 
completely, Dr. Reed believes the image 
given of blacks could be less negative 
Therefore, when she teaches an American 
survey course she "integrates black his- 
tory" when she thinks it nec 


sary. 

"For instance," she says, "I talk about 
blacks when I'm covering the Progressive 
Era because, for the most part, they were 
left out of the reform issues, but you see 
them developing the NAACP, the National 
Urban League, and prominent leaders like 
Booker T. Washington and W.E.B. DuBois 
Then, of course, it is easy to bring in a 
discussion about blacks on a national level 
during the WWII period because of the 
Roosevelt New Deal policies and the march 
on Washington. Also, when I talk about 
the development of the labor movement in 
the latter part of the 19th century, I include 
blacks," says Dr. Reed. "It isn't always pos- 
sible to bring blacks into a discussion, but 
blacks should be mentioned in the same 
way that Native Americans are considered 
at certain points." 

In addition to seeing black history inte- 
grated with mainstream American history, 
Dr. Reed thinks that it is important to have 
one class where "you only talk about black 
American history, emphasizing the devel- 
opment of the history of blacks." She 
strives to make students see "the whole 
system of struggle for blacks." She wants 
her students to know "that things didn't 
just crop up in the 50s and 60s" when the 
"civil rights movement became capitalized, 
the CRM." She introduces a book like Ben- 
jamin Quarles’ The Negro and tbe Making 
of America: Three Centuries of Struggle 
for the Afro-American to illustrate the 
duration of black struggle. "Their struggle 


continues today,” says Dr. Reed, “because 
they're still dissatisfied. That's not to say 
that everything is going to be solved at any 
one given point, but no matter how minor 
the rebellion may have been, there has 
always been that dissatisfaction. And it 
hasn't always been the Afro-American 
himself. The anti-slavery movements in- 
cluded whites from the beginning." 


What do students expect to get from the 
course? They enroll in black American his- 
tory for a variety of reasons. There is his- 
tory graduate student, Mary Lee Carter, 
whose focus of study is special programs. 
There is freshman Monica Edwards who 
says, "I have to take it,” because she is 
majoring in child welfare. Milton Giles, à 
junior majoring in social work and history, 
thought the course would be helpful. Then 
there are students who, like junior Phyllis 
Knight, voice a "need to learn more about 
black history." 

No matter what course Dr. Reed is 
teaching, she aims to get her students "to 
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understand that one person can make a 
difference. Look at Martin Luther King 
and Frederick Douglass,” she says, “one 
person can make a difference. Andrew 
Johnson was saved by one vote at his 
impeachment trial. We must start on an 
individual basis. Who knows how many 
people you can influence in your own little 
circle.” 

One can see that people matter to Dr. 
Reed and that she has allowed more than 
one person to influence her life, not because 
she is malleable, but because she is a warm, 
able woman open to the suggestions of her 
friends, family and teachers. She describes 
meeting a life-long friend on the first day 
of school in Five Points, Alabama. She and 
Dorothy Bell were next to each other dur- 
ing a snack break when Dorothy needed to 
do something with her hands and handed 
Linda a carton of chocolate milk. “I thought 
she had given it to me,” recalls Dr. Reed. 
"We hadn't exchanged any words. Every 
time I think of this, I just laugh to tears, 
because I drank Dorothy's milk. When I 
found out she wanted the milk back, I was 
horrified." She and Dorothy were the only 
members of the senior high school class 
who came to school on an annual senior 
skip-day. Dorothy still lives in Five Points 
and the two keep in touch. 

“I had always been so fascinated with 
school," says Dr. Reed, explaining her re- 
fusal to skip even one day of class. "My 
grandfather was a sharecropper, and I used 
to cry the days that I had to stay out of 
school." Sometimes she picked cotton to 
make her lunch money. "I was never good 
at it and my grandmother would help me 
so that I would have enough," she says, 
adding that she never missed more than 
ten days a year. "But even if it were one day, 
I didn't like it. You've got to remember we 
were in a rural setting and school was my 
outlet, my activity." 

Her grandparents, who reared her, were 
glad that their grandchild loved school. 
Years later they sent her small sums of 
money to help her with college. Her 
grandmother urged her to go on and get 
her Ph.D. when she wanted to stay at home 
in Chambers County with them. "My grand- 
mother told me, 'You have to look out for 
yourself. We are not going to be with you 
forever, and you've got to make it on your 
own. " 

In the rural Five Points grammar school, 
a teacher made a difference. "Mrs. Robin- 
son—I still don't know her first name— 
used to drill us on history and current 
events," recalls Dr. Reed, "and I used to do 
so well and really liked it. When I saw that I 
had the opportunity to go to college because 
of a federal aids program, I decided I was 
going to major in history." 

By the time she finished at Alabama 
A&M University in Huntsville with a B.S. 
in history and a minor in business educa- 
tion (so that if the young Miss Reed 
"couldn't make it as a teacher, I could surely 
be somebody's secretary"), her history pro- 
fessors were nudging her to get her mas- 
ter's. Thrilled by reading and education and 
well-encouraged, she decided to accept a 
research assistantship with the University 
of Alabama at Birmingham. And after she 
turned in her last paper at Birmingham she 
got in her car and drove to Indiana Univer- 
sity to pursue a Ph.D. She had received a 
Fellowship from the Committee on Insti- 
tutional Cooperation for Minorities funded 
by the Eli Lilly Endowment. Among the 
first 25 selected for the new program, she 
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was awarded tuition, fees and $4,000 a year. 
"I didn't have any major bills," says Dr. 
Reed, "that was all I needed." 

When the Alabamian first arrived in 
Indiana, she "hated it. No one said, 'Hi, 
how are you doing?' " she remembers. "I 
didn't know anyone there. By the time I left 
Indiana, I had not only become friendly 
with the faculty and students, but I had also 
taught one year, worked as an editorial 
assistant for the Journal of American His- 
tory, a major journal in my field, and 
become close friends with the journal's edi- 
tor," says Dr. Reed. She completed her 
dissertation in Charlottesville, Va., while 
serving a two-year fellowship at the Carter 
G. Woodson Institute for Africans and 
African Studies. It was during her first year 
in Virginia that she answered a letter from 
Auburn University asking her to apply for 


, the tenure-track Afro-American position. 


"Life is a big risk. It's a gamble," says Dr. 
Reed, reviewing her past. Each step of the 
way she had hesitated to go onto the next 
degree, thinking that she should work fora 
while or that she should stay home in Ala- 
bama with her grandparents. Yet as she 
says of herself, “once I decide yes, I become 
determined." Dr. Allen Jones who headed 
the Auburn History Department's search 
committee for an Afro-American specialist 
says, "It was evident that she was a hard 
worker." He knew her major professor, 
Dr. William H . Harris, at Indiana who 
recommended her highly, and they both 
agreed that she was a “conscientious per- 
son with potential to be a scholar." 

Along the scholar's route, Dr. Reed has 
confronted certain challenges alone. "Do I 
know enough? Am I qualified?" she says 
she asked herself daily while she was in 
school. Cultivating the discipline necessary 
to achieve a doctorate also concerned her. 
"There were times when I wanted to go 
party on Friday and Saturday nights and | 
would have to read Winthrop Jordan's 
White Over Black,” she says, remembering 
those days in Indiana when she was at the 
library before it opened and until it closed, 
going home and studying another hour 
before she went to bed. And there were the 
times she didn't have enough money. "How 
do you make it in school if you don't have 
enough money to survive?" she asks. "I had 
assistantships all along the way, but there 
were times when that money was not 
enough. What do you do in those cases?" 

Dr. Reed's willingness to face the un- 
known, to trust people and to find strength 
within herself, has brought her back to 
Alabama, which she describes as "too good 
to be true," and to Auburn University 
of which she asks, "What better place to 
come to?" 


Distinguished Visiting 
Humanities Professor 


By Gillis Morgan 

A French priest, who recently served as 
Auburn University's Distinguished Visit- 
ing Humanities Professor, speaks with 
strong insight not only about his specialty, 
Sir Thomas More, but on other subjects, 
including France, the United States, and 
the decline of Marxism. Father Germain 
Marc'hadour (mack-a-door) is recognized 
as an international authority on Sir Tho- 
mas More, the English saint and humanist, 
who was beheaded by Henry VIII in 1535 
for refusing to accept the Act of Supre- 


macy, establishing the king as supreme 
head of the Church of England. 

His extensive publications about Sir 
Thomas More date back to 1950 when he 
completed his M.A. dissertation on "Tho- 
mas More, Humanist and Educator," for 
the University of Rennes. His earliest 
essays on More, published in Etudes 
Anglaises (Paris 1956) and the Clergy 
Review (London 1957, 1958), led in 1959 
toan invitation from the "Complete Works 
of St. Thomas More" project at Yale 
University. 

It was shortly after the Yale project that 
the play by Robert Bolt, A Maz for All 
Seasons, opened in London. A movie, 
drawn from the play, experienced strong 
popularity in the United States during 
1965-66. 

“Seldom,” Father Marc'hadour said, in 
reference to Sir Thomas More, "do you find 
so much courage in a man of so much 
learning." 

Father Marc'hadour, whose early life in 
France was encased by the chaos and grim- 
ness of World War I and World War Il, 
views the canonization of Sir Thomas 
More in 1935 as a brace against the dicta- 
torships of Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini. 
"There was a need for heroes in those 
days," he added. 

During his visit in Auburn, Father 
Marc'hadour began each day with a two- 
mile walk. First, he went to St. Michael's 
for early mass, and then to campus for his 
class and lectures. 

His days began shortly after dawn in the 
house on South College Street where he 
stayed with English professor Ward Allen 
and his wife, Peggy. 

Dr. Allen and Father Marc'hadour often 
walked the dirt lane that parallels South 
College. "He [Father Marc'hadour | called 
it a carriage path,” Dr. Allen said. There is 
a strong bond between the two men, 
formed by correspondence over the years. 

On the subject of France and the United 
States, Father Marc'hadour said that a lot 
of French citizens, even himself, approach 
initial visits to the United States with 
reluctance, but, after awhile, the visits 
become longer and more frequent. 

When asked about the way the French 
are "protecting" their language from Amer- 
ican words and slang, Father Marc'hadour 
said that the action reflects the pride of the 
French people. 


VISITING—Father Germain Marc'hadour, 
an expert on Sir Thomas More, was visiting 
humanities scholar at Auburn fall quarter. 
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He said Americans must realize that the 
French language was “tops in the 18th cen- 
tury.” The French, he added, feel a sting to 
their pride in what they view as the 
encroachment of English. 

When asked why the French people are 
so attracted to the old movies of comedian 
Jerry Lewis, the priest sighed, “Only God 
knows.” 

Responding to a question about a shift to 
the political right in France, Father 
Marc'hadour said that events in Afghanis- 
tan, Poland, and the defection of people 
like Solzhenitsyn have demystified Marx- 
ism. 

"It has also been practiced long enough 
in some countries for people to see its 
inconsistencies," he added, "Marxism has 
lost credibility with the masses." 


Young Architect Gets 
Attention for Houses 


By Thom Botsford '73 


His first house graced the pages of 
Southern Accents, his New York City 
apartment was featured in Connoisseur 
magazine, and the solar country house he 
designed for a celebrated artist headlined 
the "Home" section of the New York 
Times. 

At 35, architect Preston Phillips 73 has 
received more flattering exposure than 
most successful men twice his age. 

When editors of architectural magazines 
see his residences and apartments, they 


reserve ample space to showcase the unus- — — 


ual lines, spaces, and color schemes. 
A recent—and typical—spread in House 


and Garden showed what Phillips can do — 


with a musician's loft in New York City. 

Instead of splitting the area into "rabbit - 
warrens of rooms,” he employed changes 

in floor levels, ultramarine columns and 

spotlights to achieve "a sense of space and 

a sense of place." 


The closest thing to a room in the 
apartment is a sleeping area separated by a 


mirror-glass garage door. 


The loft suits the circumstances of a pro- 
fessional who performs in his home, Phil- _ 


lips said, acknowledging that not everyone 
would choose elements like ultramarine 
posts and magenta light. By virtue of his 
standing in arts and professional circles, 
however, Phillips often appeals to those 
who favor something different in residen- 
tial design, though they may not know 
exactly what. 


The young architect obviously loves the b 


challenge of showing people what they - 
want but can't describe. In fact, he's built a 
reputation for translating the needs and 
dreams of his clients into "unique, realized 
wholes,” according to a magazine devoted 
to the exclusive Hamptons area near New 
York City, where Phillips has built 12 
homes. 

Phillips conducts a series of in-depth 
interviews with each client and formulates 
an architectural profile to govern design 
"down to the last piece of silverware for 
the first party." 

In the early planning stages, he enjoys 
showing clients the wide variety of spaces, 
lines and light available to them. Rare is 
the client who knows that "the moon can 
shine into a house and create shadows," he 
said, or that "spotlights and dimmers can 


d 


make an enormous psychological differ- 


ence.” 
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Ifhis client isn’t cima Op oa, 
hillips may Propose lots of open space in 
-lieu of walls. "Why have walls when you 
- live alone?" he'll ask. 

. "I enjoy spaces flowing into spaces, so 
.—. TII lower a ceiling here, raise a platform 
there and put in some wonderful light that 
will change the mood dramatically,” he 


- In almost every house, Phillips fashions 
rainbow, sometimes with skylights, some- 
imes with artificial light and colored gels. 
"I'm doing it more abstractly now," he 
said, recalling a Gadsden house where he 
. hung colored panels in a skylit corridor: 
"At one end there's red light washing the 
hall and at the other end there's violet— 
the whole spectrum." 
Not every house Phillips builds is as 
— striking as the solar home built from rock 
— for artist Lowell Nesbitt or the Pensacola 
residence with 57 planes in its entrance 
facade, But it's obvious that Phillips pre- 
_ fers designs that stand out in the contem- 


"porary landscape. 
. "I'm looking for some controversial ex- 


‘tect Paul Rudolph more bar a decade ago. 
She the time Phillips was a recent Auburn 
. graduate tired of his work on the Gulf 
-. Coast who figured he had to get to New 
~ York to find an appreciative clientele. 

" Phillips eventually joined Rudolph's firm, 
bur only after writing the famous architect 
repeatedly and traveling to New York City 
on three occasions for job interviews. 
"You just don't knock on Paul Rudolph's 
. door and go to work for him,” he explained. 
"Hundreds of architects want to work for 
him, I knew I'd have to persist in my efforts 
. to get a job." 

- Phillips developed an appreciation for 
. Rudolph's work while a senior at Auburn. 
He visited Rudolph: s chapel at Tuskegee 
Institute, which is "one of the few great 
| contemporary religious structures in Amer- 
ica," ' and was moved beyond description. 
E "I knew I had to work for that man,” he 
. said,so he mapped out a strategy to intro- 
— duce himself. As vice president of the Stu- 
dent Government Association, Phillips 
arranged to have Rudloph—himself an 
. Auburn alumnus—come to the campus for 
fü lecture. Young Phillips picked up the 
famous architect at the airport, showed 
him around the campus, and escorted him 
ds ES a dinner with then-President Harry F. 
5 Philpott, Architecture Dean E. Keith 
© McPheeters, and other officials. 

— At one point during dinner, Rudolph 
turned to Phillips and asked him what he 
planned to do after graduation. 

"I told him I would be coming to New 
| — York to work for him," Phillips recalls. 
“Well, forks just dropped all around the 
g table, that was such a bold remark.” 


| 


be Phillips, who now has his own company, 
(o regards his tenure with Rudolph as his 
I: "graduate school period." Daily he found 
himself in "world-class situations" and met 
Es professionals, especially in art and 
. design circles. Rudolph, moreover, would 
_ take the time to give the reasons for his 

. design requirements. 
_ Today Phillips is grateful to Rudolph 
. and the Auburn School of Architecture and 
Fine Arts for providing a superior education. 


|. "Auburn is a better school than is gener- 
pes known," he said during a recent visit to 


FIRST DESIGN — Preston Phillips’ first venture was the chins HUE in Poss, Fla., which 
has 57 planes in its entrance facade and was profiled in Southern Accents. 


‘name schools’ and observed lots of young 
architects from those places." 

Recently he has made frequent trips to 
Auburn, his hometown of Gadsden, and 
other Alabama cities to promote a family 
project—a board game based on the 
Auburn-Alabama football rivalry. 

Designing the game was a labor of love 
for Phillips and his sister, Mary Elizabeth, 
a 1982 graduate of that west Alabama 
school. They say the Auburn-Alabama game 
is the most important annual event in the 
state for avid football fans and claim 
they've captured the all-consuming spirit 
of the rivalry. 

Trial sessions with Auburn and Ala- 
bama fans show that many put loyalty to 
alma mater above winning the game. Play- 
ers who land on certain spaces are required 
to recite phrases like "War Eagle" and 
"Roll Tide," Phillips explains. But many 
prefer to lose points than cheer for the arch 
rival. 

The game tests players on their knowl- 
edge of the schools’ histories, famous 
alumni, and research programs. A few 
cards qualify as "trivia questions," such as 
the one that makes a flattering reference to 
Auburn in a 1973 Doonesbury comic strip. 

The outcome of the game hinges on 
players knowing the history of the Auburn- 
Alabama classic. Here the Phillipses had 
help from game historian David Housel, 
the author of Saturdays to Remember and 
AU sports information director. 

That isn't the first board game for Phil- 
lips. This past summer he designed a game 


Preston Phillips 


celebrating the landmarks and heritage of 
his New York community, the Hamptons. 

One newspaper there toasted his crea- 
tion as "clever and challenging" and another 
covered the game's debut at an elegant 
lawn party where guests included "the 
conventionally chic, the ultra-fashionable, 
the well-tanned, the merely curious, and 
the suspiciously diffident.” 

Phillips is at ease in such environs, but 
he also enjoys the less chic, less fasionable 
communities of Gadsden and Auburn. 
Indeed, he's found that his hometown 
manners have served him well in New 
York, where magazine writers invariably 
refer to his "Southern charm." 

Phillips says his love for Auburn Uni- 
versity may one day materialize in the 
donation of his books and papers or as 
service in the lecture hall. “I doubt I'll ever 
have much money to give," he says with a 
sigh, recalling that his Auburn professors 
used to warn students they would never get 
rich designing residences. 

Phillips, though, may prove enterpris- 
ing enough to break that trend. And some 
of his friends wouldn't be surprised to see 
him build something rare and wonderful 
on the Auburn campus a few years down 
the road. 


Auburn Record 


Continued from page 3 

made a recording of the AU Band and Con- 
cert Choir. Entitled "Sounds of Auburn," 
the album captures the Auburn spirit with 
songs like "Glory to Ole Auburn," the 
Auburn "Alma Mater," and "War Eagle." 
In addition, the recording projects the 
Auburn American patriotism with "The 
Star Spangled Banner," "Battle Hymn of 
the Republic," and "America the Beautiful." 

The University Band is one of the oldest 
and largest bands in the South. The Con- 
cert Choir has 116 singers who perform 
campus concerts and tours throughout the 
Southeast. Both are ranked among the 
nation's finest. 

The "Sounds of Auburn" album was 
recorded on location at Auburn University 
and is available through the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. Send a check for $5.00, plus $1.25 
postage and handling (total of $6.25 for 
each recording) to The Auburn Alumni 
Association, 116 Foy Union Building, 
Auburn University, AL 36849-3501. In 
Auburn, the recording is also available in 
local bookstores. 


Southern Humanities 
Poems Chosen for 
1985 Anthology 


Five poems from the Soutbern Humani- 
ties Review have been selected for inclu- 
sion in the 1985 edition of the Anthology 
of Magazine Verse and Yearbook of Amer- 
ican Poetry. 

The poems are from the 1984 editions of 
the Soutbern Humanities Review, a quar- 
terly literary magazine edited by Dan R. 
Latimer and Thomas L. Wright of the Eng- 
lish Department. Dr. Latimer said the 
selection of the poems by the anthology 
was very prestigious because every U.S. 
magazine that publishes poetry is exam- 
ined, yet only a limited number of poems 
are selected. 

SHR poems selected by the anthology 
are "Mosquito Fleet" by Brendan Galvin of 
Durham, Conn., "Responsibilities" by Rod- 
ney Jones of Southern Illinois University, 
"At the Drought's Height" by Roy Scheele 
of Lincoln, Neb., "Pumpkins" by Dan Stryk 
of Northern Illinois University, and "Air- 
port Phone Booth" by Memye Curtis Tucker 
of Marietta, Ga. 

Also selected for inclusion in the anthol- 
ogy is the poem "Christmas in Cancun" by 
AU English faculty member Rod Smith, 
who is poetry editor of the SHR. Smith's 
work appeared in The Texas Review. 


Chicken Consultant Noted 
Among Esquire's 1985 
Young Leaders 


Esquire's December issue named Marilyn 
Adams Coleman '76 as one of 116 people, 
all under forty, in the magazine's "1985 
Register: America’s New Leadership 
Class." Recognized in the Business & Indus- 
try category for her work as a poultry con- 
sultant, Dr. Coleman was mentioned in an 
honor roll with well-known names such as 
performers Cyndi Lauper and Bruce Spring- 
steen, actress Jessica Lange, and designer 
Donna Karan. 

Dr. Coleman's company, MAC Asso- 
ciates, works with clients in 49 states and 
more than 60 foreign countries, offering 
advice to major producers of chickens, tur- 
keys, and eggs. She is one of the few poultry 
consultants in the U.S., and she advises 
firms that have at least three million or 
more laying hens or produce at least 50,000 
broilers or 30,000 turkeys each week 

Dr. Coleman received degrees in biology 
and math before getting a doctorate in 
physiology at Auburn. She has completed 
requirements for a medical degree and 
another doctorate in biological engineer- 
ing. She has developed methods to help 
poultry farmers increase their efficiency by 
30 percent, either by increasing egg laying 
or egg growth. She has also found applica- 
tion for her work in human medicine, 
using chickens as research tools. She dis- 
covered that the chicken egg is a good 
source of antibodies necessary to treat 
patients with organ transplants to avoid 
organ rejection. 

She and her husband, George, and two 
children, Jill, 16, and Ed, 14, live in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where she was a professor at 
Ohio State University from 1976 to 1980. 
Today, Dr. Coleman works with graduate 
students on a volunteer basis. 


The Auburn Alumnews 


Alumnalities 


1942-1945 

largaret Turner Stewart ‘42 is a candidate 
the United States Senate, Democratic pri- 
y 1986. She lives in Piedmont. 

obert C. Anderson '42, special assistant to 
president of the University of Georgia, has 
1 elected president of the newly-established 
ional Academy of University Research 
ninistrators. He is past chairman of the Re- 
ch Council of the National Association of 
e Universities and Land Grant Colleges. Dr. 
lerson served as director of the Southern 
ional Education Board from 1957 to 1961; 
xecutive vice president of Auburn Univer- 
from 1961 to 1965; and as vice president for 
arch at the University of Georgia from 1965 
984. He holds degrees from Auburn, the 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
New York University. The National Acad- 
/ was established to recognize significant 
evement by individuals who have devoted a 
or portion of their careers to research 
inistration. 

Valter L. Berry, Jr., '43, director of business 
elopment for RUST International Corp. in 
ningham, has been elected a Fellow of the 
erican Institute of Chemical Engineers 
ChE). In honoring him, AIChE's governing 
ncil cited his outstanding achievements in 
h the aerospace and energy fields. Mr. Berry 
tributed to the design of the first Intercon- 
ntal Ballistic Missile and managed the devel- 
nent of a solid propellant rocket motor 
ch proved to be more efficient and powerful 
n standard engines. He headed the U.S 
partment of Energy's Biomass Liquification 
ility, which produced significant quantities 
ynthetic fuel from wood. He is an Associate 
low of the American Institute of Aeronautics 
Astronautics and a past chairman of AIChE's 
tral Alabama section. He has served as the 
. Secretary of Commerce's appointee to the 
bama Export Council and president of the 
erican Rocket Society, based in Huntsville 
ean Thomas Grant 43 writes that they are 
nding the winter months in Cape Coral, Fla., 
| the summer months in Bloomington, Ill. or 
veling in their motor home. 
Vera E. Meadows ‘45 of Collinsville enjoys 
veling since her retirement after teaching for 
years in the DeKalb County schools. She 
Des to go to Canada and Mexico in the future. 
is active with the Retired Teachers’ Associa- 
n 


1948-1949 


inne T. Plant ‘48 of Morrow, Gas, was 
ently elected president of the Georgia County 
Ifare Assoc., an organization of 3,000 mem- 
s from the 159 county departments of family 
| children’s services in Georgia 
carl V. Clark ‘48 lives in Franklin, Va., 
ere he is manager of mill engineering for 
ion Camp Corp 
Norman R. Wallner '48 has retired after 36 
ts with the duPont Co. in various super- 
pry und management positions including 
nager of the Houston plant. He and his wife, 
nn, live in Austin, Tex., where he keeps busy 
lecturer in management at the University of 
xas 
W.H. (Bill) Wilson “49 last year received the 
ual Forrest Clay Bishop Award, the highest 
ard given by the Montgomery Association of 
e Underwriters. He has been a State Farm 
urance agent for 29 years, in the company’s 
llionaire Club for 15 years, and has won sev- 
ral other leadership awards 

1951-1955 
Presiding Circuit Judge Kenneth Ingram 51 
s announced that he will be a candidate for 
* Alabama Court of Civil Appeals. He cur- 
tly presides over the circuit courts in Clay, 
osa and Shelby Counties and is also chairman 
the Judicial Inquiry Commission, a 7-member 
nel which investigates complaints against 
Iges. He and his w ife, Judy, have two children, 
Inifer and Kenneth, Jr, and one grand- 
ughter 


ebruary 1986 


Dr. Bobby Clifton Pass ‘52, a specialist in 
the biology and control of insects and chairman 
of the Entomology Department at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, is president-elect of the 
Entomological Society of America. 

Windell W. Vickery '53 of Savannah, Tenn., 
retired on Sept. 1, 1985, through the Early Ten- 
neco Special Incentive Program. 

Dr. Eugenia Malone Zallen 53 was named 
1985 Home Economist of the Year by the 
North Carolina Home Economics Assoc. at its 
68th annual meeting in Raleigh in November. 
She was selected for her accomplishments as 
dean of the school of home economics at East 
Carolina State University, her record leadership 
as editor or author of 11 books, and her leader- 
ship at the state and national levels as a home 
economics administrator and researcher. Dr. 
Zallen and her husband, Dr. Harold Zallen, live 
in Greenville, N.C. 

Dr. Charles Chalmus Brock ‘54 became pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, Zephyrhills, 
Fla., in December. 

Edgar N. Moon 54of Anniston has received 
the Department of the Army decoration for 
meritorious civilian service. The award credits 
Mr. Moon with being instrumental in the early 
completion of the Tennessee- Tombigbee 
Waterway through his constant monitoring of 
critical contracts while he was area engineer for 
construction of the waterway. He was recently 
appointed area engineer at Ft. McClellan, where 
he will administer Army construction contracts 
at Fr. McClellan, Anniston Army Depot, and 
Birmingham, as well as civil works contracts in 
the vicinity. 

Sheldon Morgan '55, a senior vice president 
at First Alabama Bank of Mobile, is one of six 
directors of the Auburn Alumni Association 
and one of three who were elected at the organi- 
zation’s annual meeting during homecoming. 
He also serves on the Auburn University 
Research Advisory Council. Among his many 
activities, Mr. Morgan chairs the Warrior- 
Tombigbee Development Association and the 
Mobile Economic Development Council, and is 
secretary of the Mobile Arts and Sports Associa- 
tion 


1956-1958 


John Englehardt '56 of Greenville, N.C., has 
been promoted to manager of engineering 
technology and services at the Burroughs Wel- 
come Co. in Research Triangle Park, N.C. 

Rex K. Johnson '56 is president of Rex K. 
Johnson Co., a general contracting firm in Lam- 
pasas, Texas. 

Ann Formby Templeton 56 and her hus- 
band, Rod, have moved back to Lake Logan 
Martin in Lincoln. Their daughter, Sarah, is a 
student at Auburn. 

W. Glenn Yancey 56 has been appointed 
president and chief executive officer of Hobbs 
Brook Agency, Inc., an insurance broker with 
sales and marketing offices throughout North 
America and a network of international repre- 
sentatives. He has been with the company, a 
subsidiary of Arkwright-Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual, since 1957. He and his wife, Betty, live 
in Stow, Mass. 

M. Wayne Smith "57 of Sumter, S.C., has 
been named technical director of Cusseta/Lan- 
tuck in the specialty products department of 
WestPoint Pepperell's industrial fabrics divi- 
sion, at the corporate headquarters in West 
Point, Ga. Mr. Smith and his wife, Sandra, have 
two children—Richard Wayne and Rhonda 
Renee. 

James M. Bouler 58 of Monroeville has been 
promoted to executive vice president of Vanity 
Fair Mills, Inc. Mr. Miller and his wife, Jane 
Lewis '58, have two children—Leslie Bouler 
Patrick 82, and James Bouler, Jr., a student in 
the School of Architecture. 

M.G. (Nick) Wright '58 of LaGrange has 
been promoted to the position of manager— 
waste /quality control at WestPoint Pepperell's 
Fairfax manufacturing mill in Valley. He and 
his wife, Dorothy, have two children— Maurice 
Graham, Jr., and Laura W. Thompson. 


1961-64 


Jerry N. Davis '61 has relocated to Gastonia, 
N.C., with Walsh Chemical Co., where he will 
manage the financial area and serve as sales 
manager in the paper and paint markets. He 
and his wife, Margaret, have two daughters— 
Jennifer, who is a junior in industrial design at 
Auburn, and Julie, who is a freshman at the 
University of South Carolina. 

Jimmy E. Tackett '61 has been appointed 
director of strategic planning for the Eastman 
Chemical Division in Kingsport, Tenn. He isa 
member of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers and First Baptist Church. He and his 
wife, Carole, have a son and a daughter. 

James T. Jackson ‘62 has moved to Duncan, 
Okla., where he is the district manager at 
Schlumberger Well Services. 

Vercil Senseman '62, DVM, was elected 
president of the Caloosa Veterinary Association 
in Fort Myers, Fla. He lives in North Fort 
Myers. 

Leonard H. Williams '62 has transferred to 
the Drug Enforcement Administration head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., and is living in 
Fairfax, Va. 

O'Neil B. Feltman '65 is vice president of 
marketing at Cadnetix Corp., in Boulder, Colo., 
which makes design automated workstations 
for electrical engineers. He and his wife, Eddie 
Putnam, have three children: Merrie, 21, a 
senior at North Texas State University, Carrie, 
16, and Trenton, 12. 

Lucius G. Holloway, Jr., 63 of Macon, Ga., 
has interest in a number of credit bureau report- 
ing agencies throughout Georgia and Alabama 
including the credit bureau of Auburn/Opelika. 

Frank Thrailkill '63 has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager for Uniroyals southeast 
region, where he will supervise division sales in 
seven southeastern states. He and his wife, 
Faye, have two daughters— Marcy and Jennifer. 

Carl Gagliano '64 and his wife, Virginia, 
have a real Auburn family. Presently, all their 
children are Auburn students: Angela is a 
freshman in pre-business; Chris is a junior in 
industrial design; Paul is a senior in civil engi- 
neering; Paul's wife, Linda (Thompson) is a 
junior in economics; and Sam, the first Gagliano 
grandson, should graduate from Auburn in 
2006. The Gaglianos live in Savannah, Ga., 
where Carl is a principal and owner in Dulo- 


hery, Weeks & Gagliano, Inc., Consulting Engi- 
neers. 

Donald M. Elkins '64 has been named head 
of academic programs in the Southern Illinois 
University-Carbondale School of Agriculture. 
Dr. Elkins has won national and state honors 
for his teaching at SIU, and has been honored as 
the top agriculture professor in the United 
States by the National Association of Colleges 
and Teachers of Agriculture and as the top 
agronomy professor in the nation by the Amer- 
ican Society of Agronomy. He joined SIU in 
1967 and has since won campuswide teaching 
honors sponsored by the Amoco Foundation 
and the student- produced yearbook. 


1966-1969 


Col. David E. Cardin, DVM, '66 is stationed 
in the Office of the Air Force Surgeon General, 
Directorate of Professional Services and Quality 
Assurance, Bolling AFB, Washington, D.C., as 
chief of environmental health for the Air Force 
Medical Service. He is also associate chief of the 
USAF Biomedical Sciences Corps for Envir- 
onmental Health. He and his wife, Dr. Bettie Jo 
Smith "66, have two children: Rebecca, 11 and 
William, 9. They live in Fairfax, Va. 

James O. Yeaman '66 has been designated as 
a Certified Association Executive by the Ameri- 
can Society of Association Executives for the 
second time in a 7-year period. The honor is one 
that less than 10 percent of the professional 
association executives in the U.S. have achieved. 
Jim is president of Horizons Management 
Group, Inc.,an organization management com- 
pany which he founded in 1981. 

Asa H. Jewell, Jr., '67 is an instructor for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food Safety 
and Inspection Service, Meat and Poultry Inspec- 
tion Technical Services, Program Training Divi- 
sion, at the Ft. Worth Training Center. 

Frank J. Walker, Jr., 67 is the vice-president, 
director, and chief executive officer of Produc- — 
tion Control Systems, Inc., in Tulsa, Okla. i 

Jerry W. Spencer '68 of Montgomery is the 
1985-86 annual crusade chairman for the Ala- 
bama division of the American Cancer Society, 
with which he has been a volunteer since 1982. 
He became the first executive vice president of 
the Modern Banking Association of Alabama 
when it was incorporated in 1980. The Associa- 
tion represents more than 100 commercial 
banks in governmental affairs. 


PHARMACY SUPPORT—Pharmacy Dean Ben F. Cooper, left, recently received three checks 
totaling $4,250 and representing a continuation of chain drug store support for Auburn programs. 
Presenting the checks and representing Harco Drugs, Inc., was Sherwood Thomas '67, right, 
pharmacist and manager of Campus Drugs in Auburn. Harco Drug President Jim Harrison, Jr., is 
current chairman of the National Association of Chain Drug Stores. He designated Auburn as the 
recipient of one of the association's awards. Others granting awards were McNeil Laboratories and 


the Harco Foundation. 


7T 


Patrick W. Tolbert '68 has been appointed 
president of the carpet cleaning services div- 
ision of Electrolux Corp. Patrick has been with 
"Electrolux since 1981, where he has served as 
general manager of. carpet cleaning services, 
executive vice president of Electrolux-Canada, 
and group vice president of growth and busi- 
ness development. He lives in Westport, Conn., 
with his wife and two children, but will relocate 
shortly to San Francisco where the division is 
based. 

Mary Morgan Klein '69 is a speech and lan- 
guage pathologist for the Jefferson County 
Schools. She and her three children, Paul, Jane, 
and Matthew, live in Homewood. 

Donna Jo Massie 69 of Canmore, Alberta, 
Canada, is an environmental education coordi- 
nator for Alberta Parks, Kananaskis County. 
She develops programs and field trips for 
teachers and students. She also has a pottery 
studio and has had several local shows. Donna 
hasone son, Christopher Clay, 3. She notes that 
her little town will be "on the map" after the 
Nordicevents of the 1988 Winter Olympics are 
held there. 

MARRIED: Claudia Staker Price '66 to Lt. 
Col. Ron Schopper in March 1985. Ron attends 
graduate school at Virginia Tech in Blacksburg, 
Va. Claudia, for the moment, stays home to take 
care of their six children. They live in Radford, 
Va. 

1970 

Maj. Alan M. (Mike) Moore, and his wife, 
C.J. Meigs-Moore '68, have moved to Colorado 
Springs, Colo., where Mike is the executive 
officer of the 2nd Battalion, 3áth Armor, in the 
3rd Brigade of the Áth Infantry Division at Ft. 
Carson. CJ. is working for Central Texas Col- 
lege's BSEP program at Fort Carson, and son, 
Matt, 15, and daughter Meighan, 9, are enjoying 
their new home on the front range with views 
of Pike's Peak and the Garden of the Gods. 

Rodney W. Blankenship has been elected 
corporate controller of Blount, Inc., in Mont- 
gomery. He has been with the company since 

1977. 

Rickey A. Huffstutler was recently appointed 
business manager at Chattahoochee Valley 
Community College in Phenix City. 

Henry G. Baxter is pharmacy supervisor at 
Central Virginia Training Center in Madison 
. Heights, Va. 

Robert J. Kloeti is a partner in the law firm 
of Florance, Gordon & Brown in Richmond, Va. 
He has 3 children—Lana, 11, Paige, 7, and 
Robby, 6. 

John C. Assell is being transferred to the 
Albany, Ga., plant of Delco Remy, where he is a 
senior quality engineer. His wife, Barbara Cross 
‘69, plans to resume teaching after several years 
at home with their children—Jenni, 14, Mike, 
12, and Hayley, 5. 

BORN: Twin sons, Daniel Shae and Aus- 
tin Joseph, to Mr. and Mrs. John Sheridan 
(Carol Curtis), on October 18 in Knoxville, 
Tenn. They join sister, Amy, 6, and brother, 
Patrick, 4. John is on the University of Tennes- 
see development staff, and Carol is on leave 
from UT's Hearing and Speech Center. 

A daughter, Brittney Rebekah, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth N. Paisley (Rebekah Tutwiler), 
on May 17, 1984. She joins 7-year-old twin 
brothers, Peyton and Cameron. 

1971 

H. Earl Jones, his wife, Carole, and daughter, 
Emily, are living in Zurich, Switzerland, where 
he is the accounting manager of Blount’s subsid- 
iary, W&E Umwilttechnik AG. 

Steven Holt Stokes is an MD specializing in 
radiation oncology at the University of Tennes- 
see medical center. 

Randolph Philip Shaw is an engineer for 
Rockwell International's missile systems divi- 
sion in Atlanta, Ga. 

Vicki Davis Johnson has received an MS in 
education from Samford University in Birming- 
ham. 

BORN: A daughter, Sarah, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Surtees McWhorter, on June 17, 1985. 
Tom and his wife, Cindy, live in Dallas, Tex., 
where he is a CPA for the firm of Tonnery & 
Company, Certified Public Accountants. 

ADOPTED: A son, Benjamin Lawrence, 
on February 15, 1985, by Mr. and Mrs. Billy 
Riddle (Marthanne Mancill). Benjamin was 
born on Dec. 18, 1984. 

1972 

Robert B. Harwell is a sales representative 

for Helena Chemical Co. in Ft. Pierce, Fla. His 
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AUBURN FAMILY —Karen Teague Delano's Ed.D. became the eighth Auburn degree in her 
family, when she picked it up at December graduation. Pictured with her and her father, Superin- 
tendent of Education Wayne Teague '50 and commencement speaker on the occasion of his 
daughter's graduation, are mother, Josephine Jones Teague '51, and brother, Dewey Teague 77. 
Not pictured are husband Michael DeLano, an AUM graduate, and sister-in-law Kathy Timberlake 
Teague '77. Karen, a 1973 graduate, is a supervisor in the Elmore County Schools. 


wife, Deborah Barnes '71, is a computer science 
teacher at Ft. Pierce Central. They live in Vero 
Beach, Fla., with their two children, Hayley, 11, 
and Bo, 5. 

Susan Ann David is now Susan David Willis 
and lives in Plano, Tex. 

Alicia Thompson received the Doctor of 
Business Administration in marketing from the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, last spring. 
She is on the faculty at Colorado State Univer- 
sity in Fort Collins, where she is researching che 
marketing of veterinary services. 

Aaron Ray Coleman and his wife, JoAnn 
Tucker 70, have moved to the Los Angeles area. 
Both work for Loral Electro-Optical Systems in 
Pasadena. Aaron, a senior systems specialist, 
currently manages a test team responsible for a 
computerized wargaming project. JoAnn is a 
logistics support analyst. They live in Walnut, 
Calif. 

Rob Sansing of Pensacola, Fla., has been 
selected for inclusion in the 1985 edition of 
Outstanding Young Men of America. 

Warren R. Pollard lives in Atlanta with his 
wife, Rise, and three year old son, Will. He 
works for Delta Airlines as a senior program- 
ming analyst. He spent ten days last summer 
playing golf in Scotland at three British Open 
courses. Other hobbies include hunting and 
traveling. 

H. Carl Crisler, DVM, is in practice at Belt- 
line Animal Clinic in Decatur. His wife, Judy 
Davis '67, teaches English at East Lawrence 
High, where their two children are in school. 

MARRIED: Deborah Marie Lockwood to 
Richard Soreluid. They live in Pensacola, Fla. 


1973 

Michael Cronin is regional account manager 
for Dysan Rigid Disc Products, a division of 
XIDEX Corp., located in Roswell, Ga. 

Steven W. Houlder has been promoted to 
district marketing manager for Delta Airlines 
at the San Antonio marketing office. He has 
been with Delta for 12 years. He and his wife, 
Leigh Williams, have two daughters. 

Sgt. Michael A. Cameron has completed an 
Army finance specialist course at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind. Topics covered included pay- 
ment of military personnel, handling of travel 
allowances and accounting. He is now scheduled 
to serve at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

Sylvia Chapman Johnson is teaching at 
Columbus High School in Columbus, Ga., and 
completing her education specialist degree. 

Capt. Thomas H. Jenkins has been decorated 
with the second award of the Air Force Com 
mendation Medal at Randolph AFB, Tex. The 
medal is awarded to individuals who demon- 
strate outstanding achievement or meritorious 
service in performing their Air Force duties 


Tom is an air operations officer and pilot with 
headquarters, Air Training Command. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Jerrell Jackson (Carolyn 
Whitlark 74) live in Birmingham where Jerry 
is vice president of Molton, Allen & Williams 
Corp., Insurance Division, and Carolyn does 
volunteer work at Grantswood Community 
School. They have two daughters, Kristin, 7, 
and Joy, 4. 

Doug Buce has joined Louis P. Batson Co., a 
textile manufacturing supply firm, as area sales 
manager. He was previously plant superintend- 
ent at American Thread Co., and department 
manager at Mount Vernon Mills. He lives in 
Tallassee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Comer (Carolyn 
Roe, M.D., 75) live in Denver, Colo., where 
Tom is vice president of Colorado National 
Bank of Denver and manager of the bond 
department. Carolyn is an allergist in private 
practice with the Colorado Allergy and Asthma 
Clinic. They have two children, Carrie, 3, and 
Bryan, 3 months. 

Karen Teague is now Karen T. Delano. She 
and her husband live in Wetumpka. 

Penny Baker is now Penny B. Cook. She and 
her husband live in Phenix City. 

BORN: A daughter, Jenny Katheryn, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Zachary Taylor, III, (Jan Foster) on 
June 10, 1985. She joins brother Zachary, IV, in 
Jackson, Miss. 

A daughter, Jane Kathleen (Katie), to Mr. 
and Mrs. Jim Spinks (Blanche Agee) on Sept 
13, 1985. They live in Pine Hill where Jim 
works for McMillan Bloedel, Inc., and Blanche is 
a buyer at Alabama Wholesale Co., Inc. 

A son, Matthew Alan, to Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Jenkins of Birmingham on Oct. 16, 
1985. He joins Paige, 7+, and Brent, 3. 


1974 


Capt. Billy J. Stanford is stationed in Japan 
for a three-year tour. 

Patti Wood Youngblood is à home econom- 
ics teacher in Jefferson County, and her hus 
band, Doug, works for State Farm Alabama 
regional office. They have chree sons— Brian, 8, 
Brant, 4, and Wade, 13 months 

M. Eric Dale lives in Washington, D.C., 
where he is director of interior design for Oud 
ens and Knoop Architects. 

MARRIED: Linda J. Marshall to David 


Mace. They live in Birmingham 
1975 


Robert Judson Banks is a claims adjuster for 
Alabama Farm Bureau in Lee County. His wife, 
Nanette Brittain 73, teaches kindergarten in 
Opelika. They have two daughters—lvey, 10, 
and Michal, 9. 


Robert E. Portera is senior highway engi- 
neer for the Houston regional office of Michael 
Baker, Jr., Inc. His wife, Susan, joined D.S.l. 
Transports as a programmer after graduation 
from AUM last June. 

William D. (Dave) Dennis and his wife, 
Jane Rumpf, are owners of Specialty Contrac- 
tors & Assoc., Inc., with offices in Mobile, Pas- 
cagoula, and Gulfport. They live in Gulfport, 
Miss., with their daughter, Katie, 3, and son, 
Padrick, 15 months. 

Carol McK inney Dyar, previously staff man- 
ager for BellSouth Services in Birmingham, is 
now staying home with son Matthew, 3H. Her 
husband, Steve, is a staff analyst for BellSouth 
Services. They are expecting their second child 
in June. 

Juanita June Pinkard is now Juanita P. 
Wright, and lives in Roanoke. 

Sandy Gayle Stone is now Sandra Stone 
Wilder and is living in Winter Haven, Fla. 

Jack S. Bledsoe has been promoted to sales 
representative at WestPoint Pepperell's West 
Point Utilization Co. in Valley. He and his wife, 
Denise, live in Fairfax, along with their son 
Jonathan Stephen, 9, and daughter, Jessica 
Leigh, 7. 

MARRIED: Margaret Elizabeth Morgan 
to Charles Ledyard Stewart on Oct. 27, 1984. 
She is currently marketing specialist with HBO 
& Co., a healthcare computer software company 
in Atlanta. 

Aura Kristen Moody to John Irwin Leonard 
on Aug. 10, 1985. They have settled in the 
Baltimore, Md., area 

Judy A. Robbins to Ross Snyder Brown 53 
on June 1, 1985. They live in Montgomery 

BORN: A son, Travis Marshall, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee S. Garrett, II, of Pensacola, Fla., on 
May 17, 1985. 

A son, Cody Watson, to Mr. and Mrs. Carlos 
M. Eiland on May 27, 1985. They live in Green- 
ville, where Carlos is manager/pharmacist with 
Harco Drugs, Inc. 

A daughter, Carrie Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs 
John S. Newton of Montgomery on June 19, 
1985. She joins sister Jamie, 7, and brother, 
John, 4. 

A daughter, Jane Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs 
W.H. Daniel (J. Elizabeth Higgins). She 
joins 3-year-old brother, Tom. The Daniels 
have relocated to the Chicago area where Bill 
works for the Telic Corp. 

A son, James Joseph, to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Alexander in Aug. 1985. Mother, Sherry San- 
ford Alexander, is currently working on her 
engineering degree at Auburn. 

1976 


Margo Woods (Meg) Petroski has been 
promoted to public assistance specialist super- 
visor for an AFDC unit in Sanford, Fla 

Deborah Lynn Marcum is now Deborah M 
Blanchard and lives in Ozark 

Marilyn Adams Coleman of Colu mbus, Ohio 
has been named to the 1985 Esquire Register, a 
unique honor roll of 1 16 men and women under 
forty who are changing the nation. In the maga- 
zine's December issue, Marilyn was hailed as à 
member of "America's New Leadership Class" 
for her achievements in the business and indus- 
try category 

Judy Asher is now Judy Asher Cain. She lives 
in Tampa, Fla 

MARRIED: Ann Dee Luka to George 
Hamiter. They live in Martinez, Ga 

BORN: A daughter, Erin Michelle, to Capt 
and Mrs. Thomas H. Cooper (Deborah Ann 
DeLoach 75) of Lanett on September 9. She 
joins brothers, Christopher, 5, and Bradley, 3 


1977 

Capt. Kenneth W. McKinnon has been 
chosen as instructor pilot of the quarter for the 
325th tactical training wing at Tyndall AFB, 
Fla. A pilot and academic instructor, he was 
selected in competition among contemporaries 
for professional skill, duty performance, and 
exemplary conduct. He and his wife, Patricia, 
live in Winter Park, Fla 

Lillie K. Christenberry is now Lillie € 
Loomis and lives in Littleton, Colo. 

Marcia Jean Sims is now Marcia Sims Pegues 
and lives in Birmingham 

MARRIED: Jeanne Reynolds to David 
Russell McKenzie. They live in Ridgeland, 
Miss 

Beverly Lynn Boerner to John Sebree Far 
rington. They live in Huntsville 

Renee Carpenter to. Dr. Wayne William 
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Maass '79. They live in Huntington, W. Va. 

D. Lynn Cox toJohn D. Thornton. They live 
in Huntsville, where Lynn is general counsel 
and corporate secretary of SCI Systems, Inc. 

BORN: A daughter, Jessica Blair, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Hodge (Kay Blair) of Ashland on 
June 19, 1985. 

A daughter, Katie Elise, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Locke D. (Bubba) Bowden (Elisa Jehle ' 76). 
She joins brother, Rob, 3. The Bowdens live in 
Montgomery where Bubba is a traffic engineer 
with the Alabama Highway Depr. and Elisa is a 
physical education teacher at Trinity Presby- 
terian School. 

A son, Michael Anthony, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dennis Michael Bazzy on Oct. 25, 1985. 

A daughter, Dawn Leigh, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard D. Cook on Sept. 3, 1985. Dawn made 
her first trip to Auburn on Oct. 12 for the 
Auburn/FSU game. 

A son, John Cary, on Oct. 16, 1985, to Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Allen, HI (Vinessa Parone). 
He joins brother, Vincent William, 2. The 
Allens live on Governors Island, N.Y. 

A son, Philip Grant, to Mr. and Mrs. Scott L. 
Crawford (Jayne Tiffin) on Nov. 8, 1985. They 
live in Atlanta. 

A daughter, Katherine Kimberly, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Steve Milton (Deborah J. Krueger), on 
Aug. 7, 1985. Kate, a "future tiger," is the 
granddaughter of Walter J. Krueger '55. 

A daughter, Leigh Ann, to Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Randy Kirkland of Columbia, S.C., on July 18, 
1985. 

1978 

Carolyn L. Horn is now Carolyn L. Keasal. 
She lives in Houston, Tex. 

Joe R. Ware is the assistant department head 
of carding at WestPoint Pepperell's Fairfax 
Manufacturing Mill in Valley. He and his wife, 
Vicki, have three children: Jared Ray, Nicholas 
Andrew and Leslie Allison. 

Alice M. Dixon is now Alice Dixon Grotnes. 
She lives in Atlanta. 

Jeanne A. Murphy is now Jeanne M. Gentry 
She lives in Marietta, Ga. 

L. Randy Cook and his wife, Anne, now live 
in Chattanooga, where Randy is the vice presi- 
dent of engineering at the Chattanooga Choo 
Choo. He is involved in new construction and 
energy management at the Choo Choo Hilton. 


MARRIED: Mary Fonda Long to Mark S. 
Carter on May 11, 1985. Fonda is a CPA with 
Ernst and Whinney in Columbus, Ga. Mark is 
chief assistant district attorney for Russell 
County, Ala. They live in Phenix City. 

BORN: A son, Alexander Holt, to Lt. and 
Mrs. Barry A. Fulwiler (Mercedes Holt) of 
Anacortes, Wash., on May 3, 1985. He joins 
brother Nicholas Alan, 4. Barry is an aviator in 
the Navy flying the EAGB Prowler jet. Mer- 
cedes teaches computer science at a local com- 
munity college. 

A son, Daniel Larry, to Mr. and Mrs. Steve 
Morris (Karen Atkins) of Birmingham on 
Dec. 26, 1984. Karen is a clinical dietitian at 
UAB and Steve is a systems engineer at U.S. 
Steel 

A daughter, Kelly Anne, to Capt, and Mrs 
Michael H. Downs on Aug. 17, 1985. She joins 
brother Christopher Michael, 5. Michael is 


PROMOTED John Englehardt '56 of Green- 
ville, N.C., has been promoted to manager of 
engineering technology and services for the 
Burroughs Wellcome Co., a pharmaceutical 
company 
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about to end a three year tour in Wildflecken, 
West Germany, where he commanded a combat 
engineer company. His wife, Stephanie, was a 
secretary in Directorate of Engineering & 
Housing. Michael will be attending the Com- 
bined Arms and Services Staff School at Fort 
Leavanworth, Kan., enroute to an assignment 
at the National Training Center at Fort Irwin, 
Calif. 

A son, Christopher Scott, to Mr. and Mrs 
Keith I. Hadden (Cathy Armstrong) of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., on May 17, 1985. He joins sister 
Jennifer, 2. Keith is head of the engineering 
department for Charles Bassett & Associates. 


1979 


E. Marty Cain is currently plant manager of 
Meralplate Galv., Inc., in Atlanta. He and his 
wife, Renee, live in Marietta with their sons, 
Grant, 4⁄2 and Travis, 2 

Eleanor A. Talley, RN, has been promoted 
to assistant occupational health nurse manager 
at WestPoint Pepperell's medical department, 
located at Personnel Services Center, Valley. 
She and her husband, Clifford Talley '61, live in 
Lanett, and have a daughter, Elizabeth Ann, a 
student at Florida State University. 

Ashley T. Chadwick has been named en- 
vironmental health specialist at WestPoint 
Pepperell's corporate medical department in 
Valley. He and his wife, Jennifer, have one son, 
Justin Marc 

Harry M. Harden has been promoted to 
senior personnel analyst in the personnel sys- 
tems department of WestPoint Pepperell's 
Personnel Services Center in Valley. He and his 
wife, Melody, have three daughters—Melissa, 
Patricia, and Catherine. 

Sandra Bates Debter teaches learning dis- 
abled and mentally retarded students at Ash- 
ville | Ala. | Elementary and Middle Schools. She 
and her husband, Greg, just bought a new home 
in the Huffman area in Birmingham. 

J. Gregg Lane and his wife, Jane Rainer, 
lived in Birmingham before they, along with 
their son Blakely, 1%, moved to Austin, Tex., in 
December, when Gregg was promoted to sales 
manager with Progressive Corp. 

Lt. Christopher Allen Hase and his wife, 
Julie Leem '83, have left Guam after 17 months, 
during which time they traveled to Korea, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Australia, and Hawaii. 
Chris has been a Navy helicopter pilot on a 
supply ship in the Indian Ocean. After a 
Christmas holiday leave visiting friends and 
families in Alabama and Florida, they are at 
home in Monterey, Calif., where Chris is attend- 
ing the Naval Post Graduate School. Julie 
taught on the base in Guam, and was president 
of the officers’ wives club. They are expecting 
their first child this month. 

Steven Forrest Haygood of Great Falls, Va., 
writes that "there is nothing better than beating 
the Dogs in Athens. I'm originally from Geor- 
gia, and that tells it all." 

Keith Howell has been named construction 
supervisor for the Cherokee Liquefied Natural 
Gas plant for Atlanta Gas Light Co. In his new 
position, he will oversee all on-site construction 
for the company. Keith and his wife, Deanne, 
have two sons, Bert and Phillip. They live in 
Smyrna, Ga., and are members of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Atlanta. 

Paula Rhodes is now Paula Rhodes Cameron. 
She lives in Florence. 

Marisa Ann McMillan is now Marisa McMil- 
lan Burns. She lives in Winter Park, Fla 

Monica Johnson Cole is living in Enterprise 
with her husband, William, an investment 
broker with A.G. Edwards & Sons, Inc., in 
Dothan. They have a 15-month-old daughter, 
Heather Annette. 

Alicia Adair is now Alicia Adair Foltz, and is 
living in Atlanta, where she is with Quantrell- 
Mullins. 

Leah Mackin is now Leah Mackin McKinney 
and works for South Central Bell in Birmingham. 

Helen Melissa Harris is now Helen Harris 
Wagner. She lives in Anniston. 

Sarah Louisa Manning is now Sarah Man- 
ning Bausch. She lives in Lexington, Ky. 

Betty Lynn Johnson is now Betty Johnson 
Raines and has moved to Warner Robins, Ga. 

Elizabeth Burgin Harris completed her MBA 
degree at Columbus College in June 1984 and 
has a 2^-year-old daughter, Mary Beth. 

Pamela Kay Combs is now Pamela Combs 
Barker and is living in Van Nuys, Calif. 


WAR EAGLE FAMILY —Carl Gagliano '64, principal and owner of Dulohery, Weeks & Gagli- 
ano, Inc., Consulting Engineers in Savannah, Ga., met his wife, Virginia Durden, in 1960 when he 
was a sophomore majoring in electrical engineering and she was a secretary in the School of 
Engineering. Presently, all of their children and their daughter-in-law are Auburn students. 
Pictured left to right are: Angela, freshman in pre-business; Chris, junior in industrial design; 
Virginia; Carl; Sam, grandson, class of year 2006; Paul, senior in civil engineering; and his wife, 


Linda Thompson, junior in economics. 


Teresa Dawn Winter is now Teresa Winter 
Pugh and lives in Birmingham. 

MARRIED: Deborah Karen Jaros to Alvah 
O. Smith. They live in Atlanta. 

Mary Dianne McCain to Eddie Branch on 
June 8, 1985. They live in Cragford where Eddie 
works for the post office. Dianne teaches Eng- 
lish at Lineville High School. 

Carol Elaine Barrett to S. Edward Hogan on 
Nov. 29,1985. They live in Bremen, Ga., where 
Ed is band director and Carol is choral director 
at Bremen High School. 

Amy Livingston Boswell to John Mills 
They live in Hanceville. 

Cynthia Rose Sebastian to Capt. William C. 
(B.C) Christmas on May 17, 1984, in Los 
Angeles. B.C. is a former SOS instructor, Max- 
well AFB, and is presently chief of resource 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING-— Danny Royal 
'66 has been named acting executive director of 
WABE-FM and WPBA/Channel 30 in Atlanta. 
He has worked in public broadcasting in Atlanta 
for the past 18 years. Danny began his career as 
a cameraman at ETV in Auburn and later 
worked with WRBL-TV in Columbus, Ga., 
before joining WPBA in 1969. He became pro- 
duction manager /operations director for WPBA 
and WABE in 1979. He is former president of 
the National Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences and currently serves on the National 
Emmy Awards Committee. He won an Emmy 
in 1977 for his work as director of Atlanta 
Emmy Awards Live Special and was nominated 
for twoother Emmys. He is a director/member 
of the Director's Guild of America and has done 
consulting work with Columbia, Paramount, 
and Warner Brothers motion picture compan- 
ies. He is married and has three sons. 


plans at Cannon AFB, N.M. Cynthia teaches 
physical education at Sacred Heart K-6 in Clo- 
vis, N.M. They played on and sponsored a coed 
volleyball team to Coed Nationals in July at 
Lincoln, Neb., placing 4th in Division A, and 
also participated in a city coed volleyball league. 
This month they will move to Ramstein, West 
Germany, for a 5-year tour. 

Allene Heloise Marshall to C. Jack Everett. 
They live in Florence. 


BORN: A daughter, Candace Thomas, to 


Mr. and Mrs. Don Hutchins (Laurie Miller 
'80), on Sept. 17. They live on St. Simons Island, 
Ga., where Don has recently been promoted to 
director of special foodservice sales and market- 
ing for Rich-Sea Pak Corp. 

A daughter, Kathryn Faris, to Mr. and Mrs. 


David Ressler (Rebecca Burns 79), on June 29, — s 


1985. They live in Houston, Tex. 


1981 
Air Force Maj. Thomas J. Boyd recently par- 
ticipated in Coral Sea 85, a joint Austral- 
ian/ United States training exercise designed to 


enhance professional capabilities and readiness _ 


of both countries' armed forces in joint opera- 
tions. He is director of public affairs with the 
13th Air Force in the Philippines. 

Capt. Garland H. Williams has graduated. 
from the Army Engineer Officer Advanced 
Course at Ft. Belvoir, Va. 

Jerry W. Carter has been promoted to cap- 
tain in the Air Force. He is satellite operations 
chief with the Space Division at Los Angeles 
AFS, Calif. 

John S. Arnold has been promoted to the 
rank of captain in the Army. He is an aviator 
with the 6th Cavalry Brigade at Ft. Hood, Tex. 

Christy Walsh Love of Smyrna, Ga., is a 
partner and vice president/creative director for 
The FML Group, Inc., a new marketing and 
communications firm in Atlanta which special- 
izes in real estate marketing and public relations. 

Capt. Jeffrey A. Shelley has been transferred 
from RAF Altonbury, England, to Mather AFB 
in Sacramento, Cali£, where he will be an 
instructor for navigator training. 


Charles Steven Hodges has become a member | 


of the State Bar of Georgia. He and his wife, 
Elizabeth Frey, live in Roswell, Ga. 

Steven H. McElhaney of Houston, Tex., has 
been promoted to project engineer at Houston 
Lighting & Power. 

Jeff L. Oliver has been named superinten- 
dent of Yarn Prep Mill No. 1 at WestPoint 
Pepperell's Lindale Mill in Lindale, Ga. He was 
formerly senior projects engineer at Lindale. 
He and his wife, Patricia, and their daughters, 
Mandy and Tabitha, live in Silver Creek, Ga. 

Susan R. Stephens is now Susan S. Creel. She 
and her husband live in Dothan. 

Cheryl Lett is now Cheryl L. Brown. She and 
her husband live in Summerville, Ga. 

Deborah Perkins is now Deborah P. Mash- 
burn. She and her husband live in Birmingham. 

Julia Flom is now Julia F. Pizzo. She and her 
husband live in Tampa, Fla. 
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Julia Reagan is now Julia R. Littlejohn. She 
and her husband live in Auburn. 
Lisa Underwood is now Lisa U. Myers. She 
and her husband live in Arlington, Va. 
Cynthia Wallace is now Cynthia W. Baker. 
She and her husband live in Anniston. 
Karen Nall is now Karen N. Waldheim. She 
and her husband live in Birmingham. 
Wanda Avant is now Wanda A. Wilchor. She 
- and her husband live in Phenix City. 
Linda Harrison is now Linda H. Ketchumo. 
She and her husband live in Lithonia, Ga. 
Cynthia G. Kelly is now Cynthia K. Rei- 
cherl. She and her husband live in Richardson, 
Tex. 


MARRIED: Doreen Marisa Scherrer to, 


William Drummond (Dru) Welburn, IV, on 
Sept. 7, 1985. Dru is a staff programmer for 
IBM in Danbury, Conn., and Doreen is a senior 
associate programmer for IBM in White Plains, 
N.Y. They live in Brewster, N.Y. 

Mary Saul to Robert Cullen Kelly on June 29, 
1985. They live in North Augusta, S.C., and 
both work.for the University of Georgia in 
ecology research at the Savannah River nuclear 
plant, 

Kathryn Jane aange to Howard Phillip 
Miller on Sept. 22, 1984. They live in Jackson, 
Miss., where Howard is a sales representative 
for Surgikos, a division of Johnson & Johnson. 


1982 


Mary Lee Horton of Wilmington, N.C., is an 
account manager for Hallmark Cards. She is 
responsible for 33 Hallmark accounts and a 
sales territory that includes che North Carolina 
coast. 

Susan Greer Yarbrough is now Susan Y. 
Webb. She lives in Atlanta. 

Lisa Paulk Roberts is a health and physical 
education resource instructor in 10 elementary 
schools as part of Muscogee County's Health 
Improvement Program. She lives with her hus- 
band, William, in Phenix City. 

Regina Marie Piatt is now Regina George. 
She lives in Washington, Pa. 

Karen Haley Lukens works for AT&T Com- 
munications in public relations and her hus- 
band, John Lukens '83, is an estimator for Chas. 
V. Maescher & Co., Inc., a general contracting 
firm. They live in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Susan Ellen Fuller is now Susan Fuller John- 
son. She lives in Orlando, Fla. 

Anita Lyn Tallaksen is now Anita Tallaksen 
Spofford. She lives in Decatur. 

MARRIED: Wendy Ann Wickwire to 
Kenny R. Beam. They live in Nashville, Tenn. 

Jane Jay Still to Edmond Vernon Townsend, 
III, on Oct. 12, 1985. They live in Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Chalice Elaine Tucker to Douglas Neal Tra- 
vis on Sept. 17, 1985. Chalice received a JD 
degree from the Cumberland School of Law in 
May 1985. They live in Starkville, Miss., where 
Doug is pursuing a degree in landscape architec- 
ture at Mississippi State. 

Tammy Renee McGill to James Wallace 
Tidmore, III, on Nov. 2, 1985, in Lakeland, Fla. 
They live in Sacramento, Calif. 

Carol Wynn Able to Timothy Carson Golden 
on Sept. 28, 1985, in Birmingham. Both Carol 
and Timothy work at Alabama Power Co. 

Cynthia Huie to Lt. Stephen Owen Waldrop. 
They live in Columbus, Miss., where Stephen is 
a T-37 flight instructor at Columbus AFB. Cyn- 
thia is a counselor with the Mississippi Employ- 
ment Security Commission 

Janet Lee Cunningham to Barry Hood in 
March 1985 in Opelika. Janet is a medical tech- 
nologist for East Alabama Medical Center and 
Barry works for Evergreen Timberlands Corp. 

Jean Ann Smith co Kenneth Webster Tharpe 
“84 on Sept. 28, 1985, in Auburn. Jean is a 
biologist at the Center for Disease Control and 
Kenneth works for M.E. Hunter and Asso- 
ciates. They live in Atlanta. 

Katherine E. Hess to John Wallace Jordan, 
Jr., on Aug. 24, 1985, in Tallahassee, Fla. After 
receiving an M.S. in civil engineering from 
Auburn in 1984, John designs bridges for Figg 
and Muller Engineering, Inc., and lives in 
Tallahassee. 

Jeanne Marie Rogers to Jim Wamack on 
March 9, 1985. Jeanne recently received a mas- 
ter's in early childhood education from UAB 
and teaches kindergarten in Birmingham. Jim is 
a senior in UAB's medical school and plans to be 
a pediatrician. 

BORN: A son, Caleb, to Mr. and Mrs. Craig 
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PRESIDENT — W. Glenn Yancey '56 of Stow, 
Mass., is the new president and chief executive 
officer of Hobbs Brook Agency, Inc., an insur- 


ance broker with sales and marketing offic 
throughout North America and a network of 
representatives handling risks internationally. 


Corry on July 6, 1985. He joins sister Abby, 2/2. 
Craig owns an animal practice in Pittsboro, 
N.C. 


1983 


Phillip O. Tomlinson has been promoted to 
department head of carding/spinning/warp- 
ing/slashing at WestPoint Pepperell's Fairview 
Manufacturing plant in Valley. He was for- 
merly assistant department head-carding at the 
Fairfax mill. He lives in Valley with his wife, 
Sara. 

Sgt. Charles D. Adams has been assigned 
duty with the 3380th Air Base Group at Keesler 
AFB, Miss. He was previously stationed at Gun- 
ter AFS in Montgomery. 

Clinton E. Marshall has been promoted to 
captain in the Air Force. He is program man- 
ager of Iceland Command and Control Enhance- 
ment with the Electronics Systems Division, 
North Atlantic Defense Systems. 

Mickey Golden, DVM, opened Carrville 
Animal Hospital in Tallassee during July 1985. 

Airman Ist Class Richard R. Pope has gradu- 
ated from the Air Force Imagery Interpreter 
Course at Lowry AFB, Colo. He has been 
assigned to serve with the 544th Intelligence 
Exploitation Squadron at Offutt AFB, Neb. 

2/Lt. Russell J. Smith has graduated from 
USAF pilot training and received his silver 
wings at Columbus AFB, Miss. He is scheduled 
to serve with the 50th Tactical Fighter Squad- 
ron in England. 

2/Lt. Richard A. Price has been assigned 
duty with the 97th Bombardment Wing at 
Blytheville AFB, Ark. He previously served at 
Castle AFB, Calif. 

Mary Irene Schwartz is chief pharmacist at 
Walgreen's in Ft. Lauderdale. She and her hus- 
band live in Bonaventure, Fla. 

Gary B. Arnold has been promoted to Ist 
lieutenant in the Air Force. He is a programs 
engineer with the 513th Civil Engineering 
Squadron in England, 

David Wallis has been promoted to Ist lieut- 
enant in the Air Force. He is a pilot with the 
76th Military Airlift Squadron at Charleston 
AFB, S.C. 

Nora J. McSherry, DVM, works at Eastwood 
Animal Clinic in Birmingham. Head of the 
clinic is Dr. William B. Weber '62. 

William D. (Chip) Lazenby, Jr., DVM, 
recently celebrated the one-year anniversary of 
the opening of Lazenby Animal Clinic in Flor- 
ence. 

Scott Jackson, DVM, is a veterinarian in 
Huntsville, 

Walter C. Hutto is an account representative 
for Dun & Bradstreet in Birmingham. 

Amy Elizabeth Smith is now Amy Smith 
Wynn. She and her husband live in Birmingham. 

Tina Marie Tingle is now Tina T. Lotufo 
She and her husband, Rob, live in Atlanta 

Paula Bolte is now Paula Bolte Harris. She 
and her husband live in Brentwood, Tenn. 

Shannon Summers is now Shannon Sum- 
mers Smith. She and her husband live in 
Huntsville. 

Carrie Marcinko is now Carrie Marcinko 


Raughton. She and her husband, Bill, live in 
Marietta, Ga. 

Deborah Wagner is now Deborah Wagner 
Knapp. She and her husband live in Lafayette, 
Ind., where she has started a three-year resi- 
dency in small animal internal medicine and 
clinical oncology at Purdue University. 

Claire Foshee is now Claire Foshee Botsch 
She and her husband live in Columbia, S.C. 

MARRIED: Kathy Kirby to Todd Alan 
Storey on Aug. 10, 1985. They live in Auburn 
where Todd is a pilot for the athletic depart- 
ment and Kathy is a medical technician at East 
Alabama Medical Center. 

Rebecca Nealy to Robert Ekstrom, III, on 
Aug. 17, 1985. They live in Pensacola, Fla., 
where Rebecca teaches learning disabled stu- 
dents in a local elementary school. 

Barbara Anne Woltner to Lt. Thomas Robert 
Ivan, USMC, on Dec. 8, 1984. They are living in 
Okinawa, Japan, until April. 

Leslie Barbara Prescott to David Scott Hodges 
on Mar. 30, 1985. They live in Stone Mountain, 
ja., and both work in nearby Atlanta where 

eslie is a travel consultant with Atlanta Expe- 
ditions and David works for C&S Bank as an 
international service representative. 

Janet Kay Morgan to James Walter Duke on 
Sept. 28, 1985. They live in Decatur, Ga., where 
Jim is a builder and contractor. 

Janine Marie Landers to Maj. Paul Ray 
Lemmings 74 on Apr. 28, 1984. They live in 
West Germany where Paul is stationed at Rhein 
Main AFB as director of resource management 
at the base clinic. Janine is the center director 
for Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University at 
the Rhein Main Education Services Center. 

Virginia Lynn Andrews to Mark Ezekiel on 
Oct. 26, 1985. They live in Birmingham. 

Cyndie Boehme to Dr. Josh M. Smith on 
May 25, 1985. They live in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
where Cyndie is a sales representative for Tous- 
saint Publishing Co. and Josh is a pediatrician. 

Teresa Esther Edge to Steven Wills in June 
1985. They live in Owensboro, Ky., and both 
have joined the staff at Woodford Veterinary 
Clinic in nearby Versailles, Ky. 

Joy Renee Griffin to James Francis Oros. 
They live in Birmingham. 

BORN: A daughter, Amy Michelle, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Stephen LaFayette Hamby (Angela 
Lott) on Oct. 20, 1985. She joins sister Court- 
ney, 3. 

A daughter, Dianna Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Byron Jowers (Rosa Kersh, DVM) on 
Nov. 7, 1984. They live in Guyton, Ga. 

A son, Joshua Clayton, to Dr. and Mrs. Rod- 
erick Clayton Tubb on July 12, 1985. They live 
in Starkville, Miss, where Rick is with the 
School of Veterinary Medicine at Mississippi 
State University. Joshua joins brother Daniel, 2. 


1984 


Sherrill Idus Daily lives in San Diego where 
he is a program administrator for Sundstrand 
Turbomach, a division of Sundstrand Corp. 

Lissa Ann Jones is now Lissa Jones White. 
She lives in Albertville. 

Gregory William Gill is a second year law 
student at Cumberland School of Law. He is on 
the dean's list and the Cumberland Law Review 

Amy Ruth Sharpe of Florence is an indus- 


trial engineer at Reynold's Metals Company- 
Alloys Plant. 

Brucie Kay Jerkins of Anniston is now 
Brucie Jerkins Hidle. She lives in Dothan. 

Larry Allen Blevins is the director of train- 
ing and physical security for the Department of 
the Navy. 

David Turner Jordan, a member of the '85 
Sugar Bowl team, now plays for the New York 
Giants. 

Jesse Fayne Alford, III, reports police and 
city hall news for The Gadsden Times. 

Nancye Lyn Dozier is now Nancye Dozier 
Hatcher. She lives in Tampa, Fla. 

Aubrey Nicholas Baird, DVM, is an intern 
at the Texas A&M University Large Animal 
Clinic in College Station, Tex. ' 

Suzanne Honore Raymond is now Suzanne 
Raymond Oteme. She lives in Rochester, N.Y. 

Randall George Howell teaches science at 
Reeltown High School. He and his wife, Carol, 
live in Reeltown. 

Mary Leigh Hunter lives in Atlanta and is an 
analyst/programmer I for Oglethorpe Power 
Corp 

2/Lt. Lawrence P. Phelps was awarded the 
Army Achievement Medal while serving with 
the 60th Air Defense Artillery 

MARRIED: Jackie Ellen Seaborn to Jack 
David Spain on Aug. 31, 1985, in Montgomery 
They live in Auburn where Jack is a graduate 
student in mechanical engineering. 

Sara Lynn Butler to Thomas McEvilley 
Childers. They live in Orlando, Fla. 

Catherine Ann Culp to Christopher James 
King on Nov. 16. 

Helen Louise Tillett to Peter Andre de 
Souza. They live in Houston, Tex. 

Melinda E. Taylor ‘83 to Ronald R. Woller 
on Feb. 16, 1985. Ronald is a customer engineer 
with Intergraph Corp. in Huntsville and 
Melinda is assistant manager at the Princess 
Theatre, Decatur's performing arts center. They 
live in Decatur. 

Leigh Anne Nipper 85 to Terry B. Smith. 
They live in Rochester, Ind. 

Debbie Ann Walker to Tommy Smith. 
They live in Roanoke. 

Pamela Kelley to William Scott Howell on 
Sept. 7, 1985, in Andalusia. They live in Panama 
City, Fla., where Scott is a mechanical engineer 
with the Naval Coastal Systems Center and 
Pam is a travel consultant with Far Horizons 
Travel. 

Toni Lynn Etheridge '85 to Mark Steven 
Miller. They live in Huntsville. 

Terry Andry '86 to Alford Jerome Dees. 
They live on Little Rock AFB, Ark. 

Ann Bethune to James Robert Harris. They 
live in Stone Mountain, Ga 


1985 


1/Lt. Craig A. Mansel is an electrical engi- 
neer at Holloman AFB, N.M., with the 6585th 
Test Group. 

2/Lt. William T. Potts is platoon leader with 
A company, 16th Infantry, at Fort Riley, Kan., 
where he lives with his wife, Gloria 

2/Lt. Peter H. Evans has completed the field 
artillery officer basic course at Fort Sill, Okla. 


Continued on page 21 


MUSIC ALUMNI—Four alumni of Auburn's music program were recently on campus to per- 
form. From left are Dr. John Bivins '74 of the University of Southern Mississippi faculty; Vera 
Smith T 82, who teaches at Samford University; Anne Snow Duraski 78, who teaches at Shelton 
State; and Dr. Tony McCutchen 73 of the University of Georgia. 


The Auburn Alumnews 


[i Memoriam 


Compiled by Ruth Schowalter 


Kenneth G. Caughman ‘16 of Columbia, 
;.C., died October 30. He was an Active Member 
f the Auburn Alumni Association for 39 years. 
Among his survivors is his son K.G. Caughman, 
r:, of Whispering Pines, N.C. 

Earle F. Wilson 220f Santa Rosa Beach, Fla., 
lied October 18. He retired from his bu 
Brewton Iron Works, Inc., in 1974. Active in 
ivic affairs, he served as city councilman, dis- 
ict governor of the Rotary Club, and received 
Scouting’s Silver Beaver Award. He was grand 
marshal of the Brewton (Ala.) Centennial and 
honored by Rotary as a Paul Harris Fellow. 
Survivors include his son, Earle F. Wilson, Jr., 
54, two grandchildren, and two great-grand- 
children. 

Raymond M. (Country) Reaves 25 of Auburn 
died November 23. A retired employee of the 
Extension Service, he was an Active Member of 
the Alumni Association for 38 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Agnes Reaves of Auburn, and 
two daughters, Kitty Leonard '56 of Boulder, 
Colo., and Agnes Pollock '61 of Birmingham. 

Anamerle Arant '26 of Auburn died October 
28. An Active Member of the Alumni Associa- 
tion for 33 years, she was the oldest of eight 
children, six of whom graduated from Auburn. 
Miss Arant worked for the Alabama Coopera- 
tive Extension Service in Rockford as home 
demonstration agent of Coosa County before 
going onto Cornell University where she earned 
a master's in marketing in 1931. After working 
four years on the staff of Carolina State Univer- 
sity as home demonstration agent of Alamance 
County, she was appointed district supervisor of 
women's extension work in 17 northwest coun- 
ties, where she served until she retired Dec. 30, 
1966. 35 years of service, she 
received many honors and citations, the most 
prestigious being the USDA Superior Service 
Award. After she retired, Miss Arant returned 
to Auburn where she was active in church and 
community affairs until two weeks before her 
death. She is survived by two brothers, F.S 
Arant 26 of Auburn, and J.C. Arant 
Warner Robins, Ga.; four sisters, Hazel Arant 
29 of Auburn, Bernice Arant Pitt- 
man of Dothan, Frances Arant Smith ‘43 of 
Luverne, and Julia Ellen Arant Parker of Deats- 
Ville. A 
Home Economics Department has been estab 


During her 


'33 of 


Goodman 


memorial endowment in Auburn's 
lished for Miss Arant. Gifts may be made pay- 
able to the Auburn University Foundation and 
mailed to 1 16 Union Bldg., Auburn University, 
AL 36849-3501 

Samuel R. Morris ‘26 of New Orleans died 
September 17. He retired in 1970 as regional 
Supervisor of the plant quarantine division for 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Earlier, he 
had worked in the Mobile plant quarantine div- 
ision for 17 years. During his career, he served 
as chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary- 
reasurer of the Southeastern Branch of the 
lintomological Society of America, An Active 
Member of the Alumni Association for 34 years, 
€ recruited many Auburn graduates for work 
in the Gulf Area plant quarantine division. He 
is survived by his wife, Inez W. Morris, two 
ons, Robert W. Morris 59 and James E. Morris 
68, and two grandchildren 

Albert Carlton Carter '27 of Opelika died 
Ictober 7. A retired Army colonel, he served as 
deacon of Farmville Baptist Church and was à 
Member of the Masons, Alcazar Shrine, Retired 
Dificers’ Club and an Active Member of the 
Association for 27 years, Survivors 
his wife, Sarah C. Carter, and son, 
homas A. Carter, both of Opelika; daughter, 
Carter of Franklin, Ky.; six grand- 
hildren and seven great-grandchildren 
Alvin Roy Fouts 31 of Brewton died Novem- 
tr 21, He was a member of the First United 
lethodist Church, a retired employee of the 
Farmer's Home Administration, and a veteran 
f WWII. He is survived by his wife, Florence 
Fouts of Brewton; four sons, Tom Fouts of 
aphne, Bill Fouts of Las Vegas, Nev., David 
outs of New Orleans, La., and Charlie Fouts of 
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Houston, Tex.; three daughters, Martha Gund 
of Pensacola, F' ., Susan Albertoli of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Beth Fouts of Huntsville; three 
brothers, Pruitt Fouts of Ashville, Robert Fouts 
of Knoxville, Tenn., and Emory Fouts of Louis- 
ville; one sister, Lillie Pearl Johnson of Vernon; 
and seven grandchildren 

George M. Williams '34 of Tuscumbia, died 
recently according to information received by 
the Alumni Association. He played football for 
Auburnand was captain of the team in 1933. He 
was an Active Member of the Alumni Associa- 
tion for 17 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Marguerit, and daughter, Suzanne. 

John Maples, Jr., 37 of Montgomery died 
November 7. He spent most of his life in Bir- 
mingham where he worked 28 years for Bir- 
mingham Trust National Bank, following his 
graduate studies in banking at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. In 1964, Mr. Maples moved to Montgom- 
ery as executive vice president and member of 
the board of directors for Union Bank & Trust 
Co. He served as state treasurer, state vice 
chairman, and state chairman of Radio Free 
Europe. He served as state treasurer and chair- 
man of the board of the Alabama Heart Associ- 
ation. He was a former member of the board of 
directors of United Appeal of Montgomery. He 
was president and chief executive officer of 
Union Bank & Trust Co. when he retired in 
1978. He was an Active Member of the Alumni 
Association for 34 years, He is survived by his 
wife, Susie Maples of Montgomery; one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. J. Donald Thornburgh; one sister, Mrs. 
R.M. Hayes; two grandsons, John and Donald 
Thornburgh; two nephews, R.M. Hayes, Jr., and 
Johnny Hayes, all of Birmingham; and one 
niece, Martha Ann Hayes of Pasadena, Calif 

Jack Loeb 41 of Montgomery died November 
23. He is survived by two daughters, Eve Loeb 
Shearer of Montgomery and Nancy Kaufman 
Loeb of Tuscaloosa; two sons, Jack-Loeb, Jr., of 
Roanoke, Va., and Bert Loeb of Montgomery; 
mother, Myrtle K. Loeb, also of Montgomery, 
and four grandchildren 

Lewis Martin Harris 42 of Alexander City 
died April 28. Survivors include his wife, Vera 
N. Harris; two daughters, Donna Ann Harris 
Cantrell 72 of Dunwoody, Ga., and Linda Jo 
Harris Stansell '73 of Taylors, S.C.; two sons, 
Lewis M. Harris, Jr., 73 of Lawrenceville, Ga., 
and Stephen N. Harris of Opelika; and five 
grandchildren. 

Mabel Lucille Wesley Williamson 43 of Liv- 
ingston died August 5. In addition to being a 
Life Member of the Alumni Association, she 
was a charter member of the Sumter County 
Auburn Club and “an avid supporter of the 
Auburn Tigers,” writes her husband. She was 
also a contributor to the annual fund at Monte- 
vallo University, where she studied before 
attending Auburn. She is survived by her hus- 
band, B.B. Williamson, Jr., ‘42; two brothers, 
J.R. Wesley 37 of Talledega and N.R. Wesley of 
Denver, Colo.; children, Byron Wesley Will- 
iamson of Livingston, Ray Brooks Williamson 
11 of Misawa, Japan, Sylvia Jean Williamson 
Whatley 74 of Beauregard, Lucy Kay William- 
son Crook 78 of Sardis, and Nancy Lynn Will- 
iamson of Meridian, Miss.; eight grandchildren, 
and one great-grandchild. 

John Calloway Smith ‘46 of Montgomery 
died October 28. He retired in 1984 as editor 
and instructor at Maxwell Air Force Base's Air 
Command and Staff College. Prior to that he 
had been an English teacher at Sidney Lanier 
High School, following the completion of his 
master’s at Peabody College in Nashville, Tenn 
He is survived by his wife, Katherine Pugh 
Smith '46 of Montgomery; his mother, Mary C 
Smith of Birmingham; one son, Terry Smith of 
Hampton, Va.; one sister, Margaret laugh- 
ter of Birmingham; and three grandchildren 

Ivie E. (Ed) Cadenhead, Jr., '46 of Tulsa, 
Okla., died September 25. He had been à history 
professor at the University of Tulsa for 35 
years. After receiving a degree in economics and 
a master's in history at Auburn, he earned a 
doctorate from the University of Missouri in 
1950 and went on to teach at Tulsa. In 1966, 


Prof. Cadenhead was a Democratic nominee for 
Congress but lost to incumbent Republican 
Page Belcher, Considered an authority on Mexi- 
can history, he also taught U.S., modern Latin 
American, and Greek and Roman history, as 
well as contemporary American affairs. He had 
more than 60 articles published and wrote five 
books, including a biography of Theodore 
Roosevelt and a prize winning biography of 
Mexican president Benito Juarez for which he 
was awarded $5,000 from the Organization of 
American States. Involved with the Tulsa Thea- 
tre, he acted in several plays. He was recognized 
by Tulsa University as Mr. Homecoming 1985 
for his 35 years of dedication to teaching. He is 
survived by his wife, Margaret; son, Ivie Edward 
Cadenhead, III, of Seminole, Okla.; three daugh- 
ters, Karen Ann Cadenhead of Boston, Kristen 
Suzanne Cadenhead of Galveston, Tex., and 
Patricia Kay Cadenhead of Tulsa. 

Samuel Elisha Smith '51 of Shreveport, La., 
died October 26. He served as a captain in the 
Air Force and was a general agent for Philadel- 
phia Life Insurance Co. and a qualifying member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. He was past 
president of the Shreveport Association of Life 
Underwriters and a past recipient of their "Man 
of the Year" award. He was past president of 
the Association of Children with Learning Dis- 
abilities and recipient of the "High Hopes" 
award for his contributions to the association. A 
former chairman of the March of Dimes, he 
received the Peyton Kelly award as the out- 
standing volunteer in North Louisiana. He was 
one of the founders of the Financial Security 
Study Foundation which established the Chair 
of Insurance Studies at LSU-Shreveport, and 
was honored in 1985 by Philadelphia Life with 
the establishment of the Samuel E. Smith 
Scholarship for Insurance Studies at LSU- 
Shreveport. He is survived by his wife, Eliza- 
beth Koss Smith; daughter, Susan Smith Knotts 
of Iraan, Tex.; son, Steven Samuel Smith of 
Dallas, Tex.; a grandson and many nephews and 
nieces. 

D. Lanier McDavid, Jr., 57 of Pensacola, 
Fla., died November 20. He was an Active 
Member of the Alumni Association for 28 years. 
He is survived by his sister, Barbara Shows of 
Macon, Ga., and other relatives and friends. 

Henry G. Rogers, Jr., 58 of Atlanta, Ga., 
died of a heart attack on August 24, Owner of 
Rogers Industrial Sales, a manufacturer's agency, 
he was an Air Force veteran of the Korean War 
and belonged to Mount Paran Church of God. 
Among his survivors are his wife, Beverly 
Brown Rogers 58; two daughters, Dorothy and 
Kathryn Rogers, and sister, Linda R. Young, all 
of Atlanta. 

Beverly Meriwether Lockridge '62 of Ros- 
well, Ga., died August 21 from injuries she 
received in an automobile accident. She had 
worked as a pharmacist in Alabama, Texas, and 
Georgia. Survivors include her husband, Frank 
B. Lockridge '61. 

Kenneth Wayne Hewitt 62 of Moultrie, Ga., 
died January 22, 1985. Among his survivors is 
his wife, Joyce Wilson Hewitt '61. 

Forrest Eugene Steber ‘63 of San Diego, 
Calif., died October 8. He received a degree from 
the Scripps Institution of Oceanography and 
retired as a Navy lieutenant commander after 
22 years. He was co-founder of Pacific Technol- 
ogies, Inc. Survivors include his wife, Kazue 
Steber; daughter, Aleta Hord of San Diego; and 
his mother, Grace Walters of Birmingham 
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He is scheduled to serve at Fort Benning, Ga 

Lynn Annette Summer is coordinator of stu- 
dent activities and residence hall director for the 
Mississippi University for Women in Colum- 
bus, Miss 

Steven Lee Smith of Smyrna, Ga., is a struc- 
tural design engineer with Lockheed-Georgia 
Company in Marietta, Ga. 


VET OF YEAR—Dr. J. Thomas Vaughan '55, 
right, dean of the Auburn College of Veterinary 
Medicine, has been named 1985 Veterinarian of 
the Year with an award by the Alabama Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. Arthur V. Moore 70 
of Dothan, left, chairman of the awards com- 
mittee and past president of the association, 
presented the award. 


Cynthia Anne Thomas teaches biology in 
the Muscogee County School District at Colum- 
bus |Ga.| High. 

Alan Kulp Jenkins is an electronics engineer 
for the Naval Air Test Center at Patuxent River 
NAS, Md., where he works in Rotary Wing. 

2/Lt. Charles W. Ruple, Jr., has graduated 
from the Air Force manpower management 
officer course at Keesler AFB, Miss. He and his 
wife, Kimberly, plan to move to Scott AFB, IIL, 
where Charles is scheduled to serve with the 
2000th Management Engineering Squadron. 

Anne Laurendine is now Anne L. Blackwell 
of Summerdale. 


Carmen Pimm is now Carmen P. Tucker of 


Pascagoula, Miss. 

Alicia Portwood is now Alicia P. Davis of 
Dalton, Ga. 

John Frances Martin, DVM, lives in Stark- 
ville, Miss., and was recently married. 

MARRIED: Connie Michele Elmore to Ray 
Kennamer on November 2. They live in Albert- 
ville 

Beverly Crystal Lightsey to Dylan Curtis 
Durden '84 on July 17. They live in Snellville, 
Ga. 

Charlotte Anne Stanford ro Thomas Eugene 
Bramblett. They live in Decatur, Ga. 

Lisa Mae Harper to John J. Coffield, Jr., on 
October 12. Lisa is a research specialist for 
Emory University where she works in the 
department of microbiology immunology in the 
field of DNA cloning and genetic engineering. 
They live in Norcross, Ga. 

Abby Gentry to Forrest Paul Benson. They 
live in Scottsboro. 

Susan Conner to James William Jordan. 
They live in Fort Payne. 

Cindy C. Sagrera to Tex J. Morris 83. They 
live in Baton Rouge, La 

Mary Kathryn Harsh to Clint B. Beaty on 
August 3, They live in Charlottesville, Va., 
where Clint is attending graduate school at 
UVA in accountancy. 

Rhonda Wisener to Jeffrey Neil Senkbeil 
'84 on September 7. They live in Birmingham 
where Jeff is the assistant controller for Hertz 
Penske-Truck Rentals of Alabama and Rhonda 
will enter an internship for medical technology 
at Baptist Montclair Hospital. 

Lee Ann Hendrix to Tobey A. Wagner. They 
live in Auburn where Tobey is a student. 

Donna E. Hughes to James H. Benson. They 
live in Columbiana. 
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Alumna Named Atlanta 
Associate Editor 


Cynthia Tucker '76, editorial associate 
and columnist for The Atlanta Journal, has 
been named associate editor of The Atlanta 
Constitution. 

She has been a member of The Atlanta 
Journal staff since she graduated from 
Auburn, with the exception of two years 
spent as a reporter for The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Miss Tucker is a member of Resurgens 
Atlanta and the Atlanta Association of 
Black Journalists, which presented her 
with an award of excellence for editorial 
writing in 1984. 


Donald M. Elkins ‘64 


SIU Agronomy Prof 
Named Academic 
Program Head 


Dr. Donald M. Elkins '64, who special- 
izes in field-crop and forage-grass produc- 
tion research, is the new head of academic 
programs for the Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity-Carbondale School of Agriculture. He 
joined SIU as an assistant professor of 
plant and soil science in 1967 and was 
promoted to associate professor in 1971 
and then to professor in 1974. 

Dr. Elkins, who says he would like to 
"change the public's view of agriculture 
from a sodbuster image to one that includes 
all the high tech aspects reflected in our 
academic programs," has won national and 
state honors for his teaching at SIU. He has 
also been recognized as the top agriculture 
professor in the U.S. by the National Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Teachers of Agri- 
culture, and as the top agronomy professor 
by the American Society of Agronomy. 


East Carolina Prof Named 
Home Economist of Year 


The North Carolina Home Economics 
Association named Dr. Eugenia Malone 
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Zallen '53 1985 Home Economist of the 
Year. At the association's annual meeting, 
Dr. Zallen received a hand-made bas-relief 
plaque of the "Betty Lamp” (the home 
economics symbol). She was selected for 
her accomplishments as Home Economics 
dean at East Carolina State University, her 
role as editor and author of 11 books, and 
her leadership at state and national levels 
as a home economics administrator and 
researcher. 

Dr. Zallen, a Life Member of the Auburn 
Alumni Association, was selected as a Dis- 
tinguished Alumna of the Year by the AU 
School of Home Economics Alumni Asso- 
ciation in 1981. She and her husband, Dr. 
Harold Zallen, live in Greenville, N.C. 


King College Physics Prof 
Best in Southeast 


Dr. Dan A. Cross '66, professor and 
chairman of physics at King College in 
Bristol, Tenn., received the Pegram Award 
of the Southeastern Section of the Ameri- 
can Physical Society at its annual meeting 
in December. The award, given annually, 
goes to the outstanding professor of phys- 
ics at a college or university in the Sou- 
theastern United States. 

Recognized as a distinguished scholar 
and skillful teacher, Dr. Cross is known for 
his enthusiasm for physics and his compas- 
sionate interest and involvement with his 
students. He is also respected for his care- 
ful planning and organization of courses 
and laboratories at all levels of undergrad- 
vate physics and as a designer of the phys- 
ics curriculum at King. 


McMillan Now Senior 
VP of Exxon USA 


Joe T. McMillan '58, former vice presi- 
dent of Esso Europe in London, was named 
senior vice president of Exxon Company 
USA in October. 

Mr. McMillan joined Exxon as an engi- 
neer in Baton Rouge, La., following his 
graduation from Auburn. In 1966, he trans- 
ferred to Houston where he held various 


Joe T. McMillan '58 


positions in the refining, supply, and mar- 
keting departments. In 1972, he became 
assistant manager of the western market- 
ing region in Dallas and manager of the 
Pacific marketing region in Los Angeles in 
1973. He went to London as Esso Europe 
vice president in 1982. 


Joseph B. Leonard '67 


Leonard New Eastern 
Airlines President 


Joseph B. Leonard '67 became Eastern 
Airlines' seventh president and chief oper- 
ating officer in October. He joined Eastern 
in 1984 as senior vice president in charge 
of óperations, after working 17 years in the 
air transport industry at Boeing, North- 
west Airlines, and American Airlines. 

Mr. Leonard will direct the day-to-day 
operation of the airline, as well as work 
towards completing the changes in man- 
agement operations already in process. 


Berry Named Chemical 
Engineering Fellow 


The American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers (AIChE) has elected Walter L. 
Berry, Jr., 43 to Fellow status in recogni- 
tion of his achievements in both the aero- 
space and energy fields. 

A director of business development for 
RUST International Corp. in Birmingham, 
Mr. Berry contributed to the first Intercon- 
tinental Ballistic Missile design and man- 
aged the development of a solid propellant 
rocket motor, which proved to be more 
efficient and powerful than standard en- 
gines. He also headed the Department of 
Energys Biomass Liquefication Facility 
which produced significant quantities of 
synthetic fuel from wood. 

Mr. Berry, a registered engineer in Ala- 
bama, is an American Institute of Aeronau- 
tics and Astronautics Associate Fellow and 
past chairman of AIChE's Central Ala- 
bama section. He has served as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce's appointee to the Ala- 
bama Export Council and president of the 
American Rocket Society, based in Hunts- 
ville. 


Houston Joins State 
Supreme Court 


Gov. George Wallace has appointed J. 
Gorman Houston '55 to fill the vacancy on 
the Alabama Supreme Court left by the 
early retirement of Associate Justice Eric 
Embry. 

A graduate of the University of Alabama 
Law School, Mr. Houston has practiced law 
in Eufaula for 25 years and is a member of 
the law firm of Houston & Martin. He has 
been a commissioner of the Alabama Bar 
Association for two terms and is a member 
of its three-member Disciplinary Commis- 
sion. At Auburn, he serves as a member of 
the Humanities Advisory Council. 


Thornton Named County 
Teacher of the Year 


Anne Counts Thornton '69 of Flomaton 
has been named Teacher of the Year by the 
Escambia County Board of Education. Hav- 
ing taught first grade at W.S. Neal Elemen- 
tary School in East Brewton since January 
1984, Mrs. Thornton is described by the 
Teacher of the Year selection committee as 
being "relentless in her efforts to help each 
individual child, persevering when many 
other teachers would have given up," and 
ag à "person who puts the needs of others 


first.” She has also taught in Columbus, 
Ga., and Killeen, Tex., schools. 

Mrs. Thornton serves the community as 
president of the Flomaton Research Club, 
member of the board of directors of the 
Flomaton Public Library, member of the 
Flomaton Parent-Teacher Association and 
Flomaton Band Boosters, and member of 
the First Baptist Church, where she teaches 
Sunday school to five-year-olds 

She is married to Jim Thornton '69, edi- 
tor and publisher of The Tri-City Ledger in 
Flomaton and former editor of the Auburn 
Bulletin. Mrs. Thornton has assisted her 
husband as reporter, bookkeeper, advertis- 
ing salesperson and typesetter. They have 
three daughters: Allyson, 11, Ashley, 8, 
and Lesley Anne, 6. 


Anne Counts Thornton '69 


The Auburn Alumnews 


A Thank-You Listing of Generations Fund Donors 


Beginning below and extending throughout the next several pages is a thank-you listing of part of the donors to the Auburn 
Generations Fund. It is only a partial listing because those donors who are continuing to make gifts toward pledges made in 
Auburn’s history-making Generations Fund drive will be listed when they complete their pledges. Consequently, only the people 
who made a one-time gift or who have already completed their pledges will find their names in this listing. Those who are 
continuing their gifts to Auburn through the Generations Fund will be named in the next listing issue following the completion of 
their gift. For instance, if you complete your pledge to the Generations Fund in May, you'll be listed next January. 


1913 
Lewis Edgar Beckham 


1916 
Richmond Young Bailey 
George A. Pfaffmann 
Walter H. Roberts 


1917 
William J. Howard, Sr. 
Charles L. Isbell 


1918 
Roger W. Allen 


1919 
Mrs. William H. Stoves 


1921 
Jack Marcus Barker 
Rodney Hugh Copeland 
Philip H. Hardie 
Alex Hillary Speigner 


1922 
Charles Spurgeon Keller 
W. Bryan Proctor 
George W. Reese 
Roy Brown Sewell 
Raymond V. Smith 
Zack T. Trawick 


1923 
Annie Creel Adams 
Lauren M. Chambliss 
Frank Alexander Knowles 
Albert M. Perdue 
Henry L. Waller 


1924 
Roland A. Allen 
Robert Eugene Lambert, Jr. 


rt M. Rountree, Jr. 


rs. Chester Austin 


illiam Hugh Francis 
lex R. Garrett 

mes William Goodwin 
n A. Hughes 

k N. Nelms 

iles Ernest Stephens 
Imes David Stewart 

hn W, Thomas 


1928 
phens G. Croom 

rt D. Dean 

toline Drake DuBose 


alter H. Rudder 
Mer G. Salter 
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Hugh D. Whatley 
Merrill H. Wyatt 


1929 
Olin N. Andrews, Sr. 
Emmett H. Clements 
G. John Cottier 
Frank H. DuBose 
Erma Bentley George 
Tommie Cotton Lacy 
Carl J. Rehling 
Naomia C. Wilson 
Mrs. Theodore F. Yancey 


1930 
Otis William Bynum 
J. Noble Crump 
Carroll H. Early 
Louie G. McDonald, Sr. 
Victor Savage, Jr. 
Dewey Mason Turney 
E. Fort Ward 
Bascom E. Winn 
Thorne S. Winter, Jr. 


1931 
George Edward Arndt 
John C. Barrow 
B. Campbell Blake 
Jack L. Capell 
Talton A. Carnes 
Izola W. Chesser 
Helen Collins 
John G. Goodman 
Joseph D. Hughes 
William Floyd Knight 
Roy L. Lovvorn 
Samuel Henry Pope, Jr. 
Fred W. Rennedker, Jr. 
Irwin K. Roth 
Mrs. Roy J. Silvey 
Walter L. Smith 
Elbert R. Taylor 
J. Streeter Wiatt 


1932 
William H. Baskerville 
R. Platt Boyd, Jr 
Jack F. Childs 
Edmund B. England 
John M. Fletcher 
W. Herbert Johnson 
William Gray Little 
Ben Balwin Mabson, Jr. 
Mrs. Ernest N. Merriwether, S 
Carolyn R. Naftel 
Euell C. Richardson 
Charles F. Simmons 
R. Howard Snowden, Jr. 


1933 
James McMurtrie Backes 
Frank L. Hardy, Jr. 
E. Davis Long 
James Clarence Odom 
J. Donald Simmons 
Sarah H. Wilson 


1934 
Fred Birdsong 
Hugh L. Cottle 
Catherine Bayne Cranford 
Norman J. Cranford 
Howard W. Green 
Ben W. Hutson 
George S. Jones 
John Allen Jones, Jr. 
Edward L. Lowder 
Mrs. Louie G. McDonald 
James Henry Roberts 
Lewis E. Sellers, Jr. 
W. Hunter Smith 
Frances Williams Vowell 
Francis Erskine White 


1935 
Eric Alsobrook, Jr. 
Bama L. Ayers 


Sam Watts Jones 

W. Cameron Mitchell 
Albin George Pass 
John H. Paterson, Jr. 
Helen Gardiner Pickens 
Hoyett A. Ponder 
Howell Staten Savage, Jr. 
C. Cayce Scarborough 
N. Oliver Smyth, Jr. 
Carl W. Stewart 
William Brooke Turk 


1936 
T. Ashford Broughton 
Mary E. Coleman 
Mrs. John Clifford Elder 
J. Leslie Foster 
W. Wilson Hill 
Samuel Edward Hodges 
Harry Lowry Hooper 
Floyd W. Hurt 
Boardman Nettles lvey 
Lucile Mallette 
William W. McTyeire, Jr. 
Hubert E. Mills, Jr. 
Mrs. Grady C. Pesnell 
Harold C. Pugh 
Glenn B. Smith 
Mrs. Richard M. Steere 
Merrick D. Thomas, Jr. 


1937 
Hubert L. Allen 
William C. Blackwell 
James Abner Brantley 
Mrs. James C. Brightwell 
Joseph Michael Dennis 
Herbert Bradley Drew 
Daniel Webster Duncan 
Matthew Hickman Gilbert 
Mrs. C. C. Glover 
Mrs. F. E. Guyton 
Vernie Madison Holloway 
Mrs. John A. Jones, Jr. 
John Jefferson Lewis 
Alvin W. Morland 
Lawrence H. Owsley 
Mrs. M. E. Pruett 
James W. Reeder 
Frederick H. Richter 
Robert Andrew Roberts 
Hugh James Rodgers 
Joseph B. Sarver, Jr. 
Sidney Scarborough 
Mrs. Raiford Cooper Scott 
Robert Earl Spruiell 
Joseph Lester Stewart 
Velmer Arlo Turnham 


1938 
H. William Allsup 
Herbert Aaron Bean 
Mildred Rudder Bean 
Harry B. Brown 
William O. Butler, Jr. 
John James Cain 
Aubrey Alvin Clements 
Frank Y. Conner, Jr. 
Alfred C. Daves 
Trewhitt H. Green 
James Leo Hall, Sr. 
Sarah G. Hudspeth 
Robert H. Hurd 
Dock S. Loyd 
William Francis McCall, Jr. 
James R. Melton 
G. Thornton Nelson 
James B. Nunnelley 
Lucy Pittman 
Roland B. Scott 
Athol R. Sylvester, Jr. 
Frank Cocke Turner 
Jack S. Vann 
Morris White 
Hilda Pope Young 


1939 
John D. Brooks 
Harry Campbell 
Arthur Wiggins Cooper 
Mrs. Arthur Wiggins Cooper 


George R. Doughtie 
Charles F. Grisham 
Fannie G. Higgins 
Jordan W. Langford 
Howard P. Lloyd 
Thomas Perkins McCabe 
William F. Nichols 
William B. Oct, Jr. 
Almeda Robertson 
Sydney A. Rodgers 

A. E. Roop 

George L. Shumaker 
Olie Ray Snead 

Edmond Scott Sprague 
George V. Stelzenmuller, Jr. 
Samuel Fuller Teague, Jr. 
W. Joel Thompson 
William Davis Thompson 
Louis B. Trucks 

William T. Warren, Jr. 
Horace W. Weissinger 
Gerald P. Yelverton 


1940 
Robert C. Bamberg 
Mrs. Norman A. Brittin 
A. Kirby Clements, Jr. 
Marshall J. Conner 
Benjamin J. Eich 
Gibson O. Etchison 
Dan M. Friel 
John Erby Hall 
Carl T. Happer, Jr. 
Edgar E. Hendrix, Jr. 
Carl T. Mason 
Archie McGillivray 
Mrs. Tom Neville 
Arthur T. Ousley 
Thomas C. Payne 
Pierce Ray Pettis, Sr. 
Thurman C. Ross 
Edward C. Roukema 
Kathleen Brennan Roush 
French Sconyers 
Henry G. Smith, Jr. 
C. Wilson Taylor, Jr. 
John Alexander Taylor 
George L. H. Weaver 
Donald Brand Wendling 


1941 
Jane Owen Black 
T. M. Blake 
Thomas C. Casaday, Jr 
Robert H. Chambers 
William A. Cochran, Jr. 
John A. Curry, Jr. 
Evan Allison Derby, Sr. 
Henry Pearce Draughon 
Frances Fore Gissendanner 
William G. 
David R. n 
John D. Griffin, Jr. 
Meredyth R, Hazzard 
Thomas Gordon Hubbard 
Mabel Gray Jockisch 
George Christopher Kempson 
Mrs. Albert C. Keske 
Bill Haywood Kinsey 
William Phillip Lloyd 
Neil Ennis McGowen 
E. Leon McGraw 
Parker A. Narrows 
Robert G. Nester 
E. Ellis Prather 
Tom J. Shell 
John Julius Still 
Edmund D. Taylor 
Palmer H. Warren 
Joe Robert Wood 


1942 
Frederick Palmer Adams 
Wilford S. Bailey 
Richard C. Callaway, Jr. 
Robert S. Carstens 
John Thomas Cope, Jr. 
Martha Hicks Crimmins 
Mrs. Maurice J. Danner 
Ernestine Long Dunn 


Samuel Mizell Eich, Jr. 
Edgar C. Gentle, Jr. 
Albert Fred Henning, Jr. 
William L. Henry 

H. Herbert Hinds, Jr. 
William Dixon Ivey 

Edd Kennedy, Jr. 

Roland William King 
William O. Lipscomb, Jr. 
John T. Lutz 

Kenneth Bruce Maddox 
Mrs. James C. Murphey 
Henry Frederick Rainey 
Vera Young Reid 

Harry Weatherly Reynolds 
Virgil Preston Rice 
James L. Rouse, Jr. 
Clarence E. Scarsbrook 
Grady Lawrence Smith 
Jack Richard Snow 
Joseph Miles Sprague, Jr. 
Lane F. Thigpen 

Albert Marina Thompson 
Arthur M. Wallace 

Paul L. Weincrice 

Byron Bernice Williamson, Jr. 
Herbert W. Yeagley 

E. T. York, Jr. 


1943 
Mts. Dent M. Anderson 
John Cooper Ball, Jr. 
James Donnal Bartlett 
Charles Berry 
Walter L. Berry, Jr. 
Mike T. Blevins 
Kermit R. Brown, Sr. 
Cecil C. Carlton 
Howard E. Cody 
Carroll S. Crawford 
W. D. Debardeleben 
Robert F. Ellis, Jr. 
Clyde Warren Fleming 
Louise Ward Flinc 
Harvey S. Gordon, Jr. 
Cameron G. Grammas 
Will M. Gregory 
Clifton Hallmark 
Robert C. Haraway 
Cullen Fowler Harris 
George M. Heard 
Ernest A. Herlong, Jr. 
Jean L. Hoffman 
Jeannette Knapp Hohlweg 
Donald Hopton-Jones 
Edward O. Jones, Jr. 
Mrs. Jordan W. Langford 
Helen Krauss Leslie 
Marvin James Mariani 
John Bruce Martin 
F. Frederick Moss 
Mrs. William J. Neely 
Charles L. Nowlin 
Sabert Oglesby, Jr. H- 
Gabriel W. Osburn 
James H. Rimel, Jr. 
Lester Aubrey Smith 
Henry Robert Snow, Jr. 


Warren Stephen Sockwell 

G. Jackson Tankersley É 
Clyde Paul Ussery e 
Hobert Lowell Vernon 3 


Marjorie Walls Weaver i 
Mrs. George R. Wheeler E 
Pembroke W. Williams F 
1944 : 
William A. Boone ^ 
Joseph D. Brabham, Sr. x: 
David E. Buck DE 
Lawrence W. Cottle, Jr. xs 
Mrs. James E. Howell > = 
Pyron Keener = 
James L. Kelly x 
Mrs. E. W. Land = 
Margaret Ward Miller a : 
Millard Fill Moore r 


Calomira Papageorge 
Madge Jarrard Sorrell 
Lilbern C Stevens 
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Thomas W. Stubbs 

Willie Lee Trawick 

Wayman Erskine Vanderford 
Sara Campbell West 


1945 
Benjamin J. Brown, Jr. 
Mrs. Jonathan J. Crowder 
Edward J. Davies 
Jesse C. James 
Patricia Elliott Lindeman 
Mrs. John R. Lodge 
William H. Pierce 
Benjamin T. Richardson 45 
Yetta Glenn Samford, Jr. 
Robert S. Sharman 
William Carl Voigt, Jr. 
Lamar M. Ware, Jr. 


1946 
Mrs. Gregory B. Brown, III 
Mrs, Thomas C. Burdette 
Robert B. Charlton 
Erwin D. Davis, Jr. 
Rayford B. Deavours 
Billy Joe Dooley 
James Jones Franklin 
Albert L. Gaines 
Mrs, Harwell P. Hagewood 
John M. Harbert, III 
Nimrod W. Long 
Max Mutchnick 
John W. Pace, III 
James E. Reynolds 
Agee M. Wiggins 
Mrs. Robert Allen Williams 
Clyde D. Wood, Jr. 
J. Barnett Woodruff 
William Jackson Young 
Bettye S. Youngblood 


1947 
Mrs. Floyd Murphy Armor 
Marie Hall Attleberger 
Harry M. Barnes, Jr. 
William V. Bishop 
Mrs. Claude C. Boykin, Jr. 
W. Edward Broughton 
Harold D. Buck 
Joe G. Burns 
John J. Caldwell, Jr. 
Robert B. Cater, Jr. 
June Killian Clark 
Donald H. Clay 
John Barnard Clopton, Jr. 
William E. Dillard, Jr. 
William H. Eiland, Jr. 
Fannie M. Frazer 
William H. Hairston, Jr. 
Mrs. Robert C. Haraway 
Troy Lee Ingram 
Harvey S. Jackson, Jr. 
Fred Daniel Jones 
John David Jones 
Creighton C. Lee 
Allen M. Mathews 
Claude H. Moore 
Mrs. Johnnie W. Owens 
Thomas Franklin Parkinson 
C. Donald Pate 
Leonard G. Pease, Jr. 
George F. Reddick, Jr. 
Elmo S. Renoll 
John B. Richardson 
William G. Sherling, Jr. 
Albert J. Smith, Jr. 
William Edward Smith, Jr. 
Wendell L. Sowell 
Henry B. Steagall, II 
Willis Walton Stone 
Elro M. Swindle, Jr. 
John William Tamblyn 
Montgomery V. Truss 
Christopher C. Whatley 
Clinton S. Wilkinson, Jr. 
James E. Williams 
Lochren A. Wise 


1948 
Henry S. Arnold 
Edgar C. Brown 
Gregory B. Brown, III 
Warren Judson Browning 
Taylor G. Burke 
Harrison Duncan Campbell 
Emory O. Cunningham 
Nelson R. Daniel 
James B. Dunaway 
William A. Edwards, Jr. 
Andrew Jeffreys Ellner 
Robert Calvin Farquhar 
J. Burl Galloway 
James Harry Gilreath, Jr. 
Fred T. Glaze 
Wallace Harold Gray 
Franklin P. Gresham 
William Monroe Hadaway 
Robert Lee Harwell 
A. J. Hill 
James A. Hitt 
Eunice Crump Hudgins 


24 


John Gipson Hudson 
Herman C. Hutchison, Jr. 
John T. Kaetz, Jr. 
Daniel Bernard Keeler 
James Marshall Lane 
Edward Laseter 

Jake Barnett Mathews 
James H. McCary, III 
Joseph P. McCormick 
Glenn Worth McCracken 
George A. McGowan, Jr. 
Jesse Franklin Mehaffey 
Eugene T. Millsap, Jr. 

F. Brooks Moore 

James Ernest Naftel 
Wallace C. Norman 
Herbert J. Oakley 

Joe G. Peterson 

Charles Dewitt Price 
Rufus Ray, Jr. 

Jane M. Riley 

Ruel Russell, Jr. 

Robert C. Sheehan 

Jim Sims 

Floyd Sheldon Smith 
James Gwynn Starling 
M. Von Stephens 

D. Ralph Strength 
Robert J. Sweeney, Jr 
Robert Perry Teeple 
William G. Whetstone 
Clifford E. Wilson 
Lamar Stevens Woodham 
William H. Yeatman 


1949 
Robert Boynton Adams 
Oscar Charles Adamson 
Floyd Murphy Armor 
Reese A. Barrow 
James A. Bates, Jr. 
Martin L, Beck, Jr. 
Harry H. Bell, Jr. 
R. Medford Beverly 
Henry C. Blocker 
Mrs. H. F. Boeger 
Merrill D. Bond 
Virginia Tolman Braswell 
John W. Calhoun 
Thomas Calvin Casaday 
Arthur R, Chambers 
Mary Catherine Clem 
Charles A. Cockrell 
James E. Coleman 
Robert Bozeman Crumpton 
Simeon G. Daniels 
J. Frank Dykes 
Benjamin F. Edwards, Jr. 
James C. Farlow 
Wilbur L. Finley 
William B. Green 
Jean Williams Hayes 
Roy B. Hicks, Jr. 
Robert C. Higginbotham 
Clarke L. Holloway 
Helen Hunt 
Conway L. Jernigan 
Howard L. Johns 
Thurman F. Jones 
Allen W. Kerr 
Mrs. Allen W, Kerr 
John Henderson Lanier 
B. R. Lowe, Jr. 
John H. Lyons, Jr. 
Zac T. Manning 
John H. Mathews 
Hoyt A. McClendon 
James N. McGowen 
Robert B. McNutt 
John F. Meagher 
W. Hugh Morris 
Ray C. Morton 
John L. Moulton 
William R. Norman, Jr. 
William T. Ogletree 
Thomas P. Ollinger 
Sanford Lewis Patrick 
Rex B. Powell 
R. Thomas Reese 
Charles Monroe Reeves, Jr. 
Edwin Lavern Riddick 
Alan Meredith Riley 
Emil E. Sammons 
Robert L. Sanders 
William I. Scallion 
Frank Scott 
John W. Simpson 
Robert W. Stephenson, Jr. 
Maxwell Lauresque Stewart 
Frederick E. Vreuls 
R. C. Wakefield 
Thomas L. Wallace 
Bobby F. Walls 
Harold P. Ward 
L. Harold Washington 
Dewey Arnold Whisenant 
Edward Thomas Williams 
William Harlan Wilson 
Ellis C. Winter 
Jackson E. Wintter 


Charles L. Wood 
William D. Woodson 
William E. Yeilding 


1950 
Herman D. Alexander 
William T. Cato, Jr. 
James L. Chambers 
R. Clifton Cox 
William P. Davidson 
Frank W. Davies, Jr. 
Robert F. Farrell 
William M. Feaster 
Donald A. Fletcher 
Byron M. Forbus 
Robert Price Gaines 
Grady E. Geiger 
Lloyd W. Gilbert 
James O. Goff, Jr. 
Mrs. Robert P, Gwynn 
Edwin V. Harding 
Johnnie M. Hartzog 
Herbert N. Hawkins 
William H. Hearn, 
Marlyn F. Hester 
Patsy Allen Holman 
Clarence H. Hornsby, Jr. 
William L. Hornsby 
Donald R. Huff 
John F. Hughes 
Willie Lee Johnson 
Alfred J. Jordan 
W. Chester Martin, Jr. 
Mrs. C. E. McNair 
John L. Mullins, Jr. 
Edward W. Neal 
John M. Norton 
William C. Peinhardt 
Paul O. Phillips, Jr. 
Carolyn Naftel Powell 
William B. Reed 
Robert S. Richardson 
Marshall R. Rodgers 
David W. Scobey 
Carl Henry Spanyer, Jr. 
Stuart X. Stephenson, Jr. 
R. Merrell Sweat 
Howard Allen Taylor 
William Terrell Taylor 
Raymond Wayne Thompson 
Herbert T. Uthlaut, Jr. 
Kelda Whipple Ward 
George R. Whatley 
Cecil R. Williams 
Preston E. Williamson 
Cecil A. Wingo 
Ferrell Lee Wood 
John Robert Woodall 
George H. Wright, Jr. 
Samuel M. Wylie, Jr. 


1951 
Robert G. Burton 
Robert R. Clark 
James W. Collins 
Charles Florus Cook 
Harry E. Cook 
Judson Jones Copeland 
M. Taylor Dawson, Jr. 
Millard E. Dawson 
Graham Milton Everidge 
Howard Earl Foster, Jr. 
Bobby Lee Garst 
William J. Hardy 
Ralph Rogers Harris 
John Thomas Hartley, Jr. 
Sara F. Hobson 
Robert J. Howell 
Haven Willis Johnson, Jr. 
C. James Kendrick, III 
Fred W. Kilgore, Jr. 
W. Russell Laster, Jr. 
Mrs. Claude B. Layfield, Jr. 
Thomas C. Marriott, III 
Morris Cecil Mayfield 
Joyce V. McNutt 
Thomas F. Napier 
Charles Stanley Otto, Jr. 
Loyd Palmer Owens 
William F. Perdue 
William Clarence Petty, Jr. 
James Stephens Phillips 
Grace Meadows Prince 
Zelna Finney Royston 
Fletcher Fort Rush 
Fay Bush Schillings 
Charles W. Schreiner, Jr. 
Charles Hearn Segrest 
Monroe Chester Smith 
Roy Eugene Stevenson 
John Charles Thies 
Edwin P. Vaiden, Jr 
Edgar G. Vann 
Sarah Moore Wiggins 
Richard D. Williams, III 


1952 
Lorene Ruff Allen 
Carl F. Bailey 
Bob Gene Bain 


Mrs. M. Jackson Bracken, Jr. 
A. Gertrude Cargile 
George Nathaniel Coker 
Robert H. Collins, III 
Raymond Burton Davis 
R. Larry Edmunds 

Ben Fitzpatrick, Jr. 
Gifford Sutton Garner 
Harold Watts Grimes, Jr. 
Lee R. Hayley 

Arthur A. Holk 

Palmer Lamar Horne 
Carver Gager Kennedy 
Edward M. Knowles 
James W. Lawson 
Hanchey E. Logue, Jr. 
Wayne L. McLaughlin 
Ben J. Neighbors 

John Lawson Parrott 
Robert Clyde Reynolds 
Cecil Eugene Robinson 
Clyde Somerset, Jr. 
Ernest Phillips Thompson 


1953 
Louie J. Chapman 
Mrs. Richard E. Deese 
Ina Brooks Durham 
Mrs. John T. Eagan 
Ned Thomas Ellis 
John Carolton French 
Lorene P. Guthery 
C. Bert Hill 
Owen Jennings Hodges, Jr. 
Diane Moore Hood 
Jess Eugene Hughes 
Gayner R. McDaniel 
James Paul Moore 
Jack Moseley 
Kenneth L. Nall 
William H. Perry, Jr. 
Walton A. Phillips 
Robert Lee Rollings 
Louise Sherman 
James T. Tatum, Jr. 
Luther Emmett Taylor 
James Arlon Thompson 
Alvin Turner Wilson, Jr. 


1954 
George H. Atkins 
George Talmadege Balch 
Mrs, Alfred T. Boswell 
B. Gene Burton 
William H. Dollar 
John R. Dresher 
W. Harry Durham 
William R. East 
Donald French 
Sibbley P. Gauntt 
Aaron H. Groth, Jr. 
T. Jackson Hagler 
Charles W. Hart, Jr. 
Mrs. Robert G. Hecht 
John F. Henry 
Henry E. Kirkland 
George S. Leatherbury 
Donald K. Martin 
James E. Martin 
Mrs. Claude McNorton 
Cecil Miller 
Mrs. Robert George Minshull 
Mrs. Raymond E. Mobley 
Robert H. Mount 
Eugenia Wheeler Neville 
Harold Edward Pate 
James Clifford Poole, Jr. 
Paul S. Powers 
Fred V. Sanders 
John R. Segrest, Jr. 
Clayton Marlin Spencer 
John W. Sumrall 
Patty Fleming Sumrall 
Mrs, Daniel M. Thomas 
Bobby E. Tidmore 
W. Henry Tucker, Jr. 
Jack Lamar Turner 
John L. Watson, III 


1955 
Sidney C. Bell 
James H. Boatwright 
Robert N. Brewer 
John R. Burton, Jr. 
Gail Gregory Capps 
Gordon E. Christiansen 
James Clarence Clark 
Bobby S. Combs 
James D. Deason 
A. Douglas Dickey 
Lynn Fillmer Dresher 
James R. Evans 
Mallette Proctor Goggans 
Rodney L. Grandy, Jr 
Johnny Kirk Griggs 
Noah J. Hurst 
Frank W. Hutchinson, Jr 
Arthur Leiser, Jr. 
James L. Lowry 
Wellington Moore, Jr 
Avery L. Morrison, Jr 
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John S. Parke 

Martha Lee Parker 
Harriett Springer Passailaigue 
J. Norman Pease, II 
Grady Sue Loftin Saxon 
Nancy Pattillo Stoner 
Daniel M. Thomas 

Carl D. Todd 

Robert H. Tweedy, III 
Dorothy Vardaman 
John Thomas Walter, Jr. 
Freda Steele White 

J. Herbert White 


1956 
Patricia Nunn Barkuloo 
Jack Lafayette Blackwood 
Donald H. Bravaldo, jr. 
Thomas F. Burnside 
R. Carol Canfield 
Warner R. Carter 
J, Edward Chapman, Jr. 
Samuel Warren Cooner 
George Ross Corradino 
James Howard Estes 
Billy Dale Evans 
Jack Wayne Glassco 
George H. Hamner 
William P. Hannigan, Jr 
Louis K, Hase 
John P. Helmick, Jr. 
Thomas Farrell Jones 
Juliet Jordan Knoblauch 
James A. Lindsey i 
James Gordon Link, Jr. 
Henri Loridans 
Robert B. Mardre, Jr. 
Stuart Brown McCrorie 
Mrs. Douglas F. Miller 
William V. Neville, Jr. 
Charles D. Newman 
Rebecca Lawson Newman 
Mrs. V. C. Ostrom 
Jack Passailaigue, Jr. 
Mrs. John S. Price 
Elmer Oscar Strickland 
Milton Barry Thompson 
Jacqueline Hamilton Watkins 
William B. Webster 
Jack R. White 
Mrs. Robert B. Wise 
W. Glenn Yancey 


1957 
William George Amos 
R. Dan Beaty 
Robert Lee Boutwell 
John P. Brandel | 
Daniel F. Breeden 
Glenn B. Brittain 
Harrison M. Bryce 
Robert A. Burdett, Jr. 
Charles W. Burns 
Jacquelyn Baggett Cairns 
Warner T. Clark 
Carl E. Colley 
Mrs. R. Fred Cook, Jr. 
Jeraldine Farr Crews 
John E. Culp 
Robin Wendell Embry 
Clyde Edsel Evans 
Gordon L. Flynn 
John Hugh Friday 
John Duncan Goodloe, Jr. 
Lucia Finley Grimes 
Robert G. Haley 
Mrs. Walter E. Hazen, Sr 
John Ben Henderson 
Charles Haddock Hendry 
Simon Hobbs, Jr. 
Mrs. John Hudgens 
James R. Hurst 
Arthur Ray Jones 
Raymond Bryant Jones 
Mrs. Earl T. Kinzer 
C. Lowell Ledbetter 
James W. Lee 
Roy Milton Leeth, Jr. 
Fred Womble Mace 
Ann Freeman Martin 
Celeste Hurley Martin 
Pauline Desmond McCulley 
gene Joseph McManus, Jr. 
E. Thomas Miller 
Robert A. Moore, Jr. 
Michael H. Morris 
J. Niles Nichols 
Chester L. Noblitt, Jr. 
William G. Raines 
Benjamin T. Robertson, Jr 
Harold Eugene Rose | 
James B. Saxon 
Jeanette Bruce Scales | 
John E. Sharp, Jr 
William Inge Smith 
Margean Ledbetter Sost 
Berta Kirkpatrick Tant 
Mrs. H. Floyd Vallery 
Sylvester S. Varagona 
Lena Parker Vaughan 


Ralph C. Wilkinson 
Wiley W. Williams 
William H. Wood, Jr. 
ne A. Wyatt 


1958 
Albert H. Autry 
Donald S. Brown 
. Leonard Burley, III 
Charles Ralph Casey 
9. L. Chambliss 
Lucius B. Chastain 
Thomas D. Coleman 
Catherine E. Cortelyou 
Wayne E. Davis 
john V. Denson 
Barbara Bradford Doner 
Mrs. Jerry C. Dorman 
Ralph Brown Draughon, Jr. 
C. Terrell Guthrie, Jr. 
Hannon S. Hairston 
Dale D. Harris 
Fred C. Holt 
James Jude Jurkiewiez 
David H. Kelley 
Robert L. Kimble 
James A. Lecroy 
Ned Dennie Lee, III 
Harry A. Manson 
Frances Smith Martin 
Lawrence H. McCluskey 
Gertrude Ross Meadows 
Franklin W. Meredith 
Ramon L. Norris, Jr. 
Billy W. Oaks 
Jimmy Ray Peacock 
Dan J. Presley 
James M. Scarborough 
Mark S. Sowell, Jr. 
Cecil G. Stokes, Jr. 
William Maurrelle Suttles 
Eugene T. Tonn 
James D. Wallace 
J. Ray Warren 
James Edward Warren 
Willie F. Warren 
C. Broughton Williams, Jr. 
Donald P. Williams 
John L. Wilson 


1959 
Trease D. Adams 
Allen A. Antonio 
Bobby Martin Armistead 
James J. Awbrey 
Sidney Dwayne Beckett 
Mary Barnes Bradfield 
James A. Brown 
Janie Craft Byers 
M. David Byers, Jr. 
Roger J. Campbell 
R. Larry Culver 
Donald R. Denny 
Mrs. John K. Dombhart 
Harold C. Eason 
Sam L. Ginn 
Anne Cullars Graves 
James A. Gunn 
Howard Laulice Hall, Jr. 
L. Shelton Hawsey 
Billy Joe Kirkley 
Joe L. Koon 
William Adrian Lane 
|. Howard Lott, Jr. 
llby H. McCalla 
IH. Oakley McCrory 
[Corra McDonnell McKnight 


judith Newman Meydrech 
Albert Borelly Michel 

E. Ann Morton 

nneth W. Ringer 

oy G. Russell 

irada Kitchens Schuessler 


Cecil Wright, Jr 


1960 
omas Glenn Avant 
lvia S. Baggett 

rs. Doyce Briscoe Beard 
'ouston G. Berry 


R. Blessing 
nald T. Bowers 


nry Alfred Felder, Jr 
ts. Henry Alfred Felder, Jr 
Elaine Grove 


ton L. Hassler, Jr 
ancy E. Holdbrooks 


Stewart Davidson McKnight, Jr. 


Peter Michael Kenyon 
James B. Kierce, Jr 
Thomas Albert King 
Johnston W. McCutcheon 
Glenda Plunkett McPherson 
Samuel Stuart Norton, Jr. 
Howard E. Palmes 
Evander E. Peavy 

Mabry S. Phillips, Jr. 

Bill E. Poole 

David K. Searcy 

Donald Sowell 

Thomas Wayne Spraggins 
John Thomas Stallings 
Raymond Cantrell Styres 
Gerald N. Sumners 
Wanda Renegar Wilson 
Lowell A. Womack 

Rudy P. Yates 


1961 
Connie A. Allen 
J. Knox Argo 
Robert L. Barlow, Jr. 
Barbara Johnson Blythe 
Frank M. Cater 
William Garner Cheney 
Walter G. Dewitt, HI 
Lee Jackson Fant, Jr. 
Jerry R. Fields 
James Edwin Fowler 
Ellis P. Golden, Jr. 
Don M. Guilford 
Bobby Wilson Hosea 
James William Hudson 
J. David Irwin 
George N. Jones 
Jane Davis Lee 
J. Russell Lindsey 
Joyce Hemphill Lott 
Justice A. Manning 
Nathaniel D. McClure, IV 
Robert Augustus McCord, III 
Gail McCullers 
L. Anne Garrett McMahan 
Whirwell N. Middleton, Jr. 
Mrs. Paul W. Newsome, Jr. 
Wade A. Norton 
Alton B. Overstreet 
Jack Patterson 
Mrs. Robert M. Price 
Don R. Richardson 
John E. Saidla 
Carrie Lena Smith 
Ted B. Smith 
Mrs. Clyde L. Ware, Jr. 
Elizabeth A. Wooten 


1962 
Roosevelt A. Albert, Jr 
Philip G. Beasley 
William H. Beckwith 
Frank A. Bianchi, Jr. 
Mrs. Hugh Brannen 
Roger A. Canfield 
Howard L. Claybrook 
Howard A. Clonts, Jr. 
Thomas C. Crawford 
Donald Eugene Dunn 
Paul John Fritz 
Samuel John Galloway 
Lee Bradley Griffith 
Glenn Harold Guthrie 
Mrs. C. C. Hammond, III 
Mrs. Wilbur H. Hinton 
George Clayton Hoomes 
Thomas Franklin Hudson 
Bobby Joe Johnson 
J. Ford Laumer, Jr 
Mary L. Livengood 
Ophelia Jones Majors 
Derwyn Frank McElroy 
Peggy Jo McMillan 
Richard Geer Morgan 
John H. Owens, Jr 
Robert D. Powers 
James T. Reynolds 
Robert R. Roberson 
Olivia A. Robinson 
Thomas Al Saunders 
Max Franklin Scott 
William Gerald Sewell 
Ronald Lee Shumack 
Thomas Larry Smith 
Terry Lee Sparks 
Bruce Lodge Spencer, Jr 
Jimmy D. Stevens 
Robert E. Todd, Jr. 
Thomas H. Vanderver 
Earl H. Weaver 
Edward Lloyd Wills 


1963 
Mrs. Richard J. Adams, Jr. 
Frances D. Arnold 
Douglas Ray Bess 
Donald Melvin Bice 
Terry L. Bridges 
Harry H. Briscoe 
Diana S. Butler 
Charles L. Connor 


William W. Curtis, Jr. 
Howard C. Daniels, Jr. 
Terrell Wilson Daughtrey 
Patricia Plumlee Disque 
Clifford Earl Dykes, Jr. 

E. Baxter Evans 

Marilyn Elgin Freeman 
Georg Meri Gaston 
Robert E. Gillespie 
Rodney Lee Hale 
Maynard E. Hamrick 

A. Earl Hartsfield 
William J. Hartzog 

Mts. James K. Haygood, Jr. 
Mrs. James M. Hill, IV 
William S. Hugghins 
Charles H. Kilpatrick 
Mrs. Irvin A. Lewis 

Joe Allen Little 

Rayford L. Lloyd, Jr. 

Mrs. Rayford L. Lloyd, Jr. 
C. Douglas Mabee, III 
James W. Mathews, Jr. 
Roland Smith McCluskey 
Douglas l.. Miles 

James G. Murphy, Jr. 
Robert Gordon Posey 
Thelma W. Purdie 

Ralph E. Rhea 

Bobby Sherer 

Thomas Arthur Stallworth 
C. Alan Stanfield 
Thomas H. Straiton, Jr. 
Hazel Marie Sweger 

J. Arnold Von Hagen 
Elizabeth Wingfield Watkins 
W. Harrell Warts, Jr. 
Gary B. Weir 

Benny Harold West 
Dorothy Greene Williams 
Barry Edwards Wood 
Karen Holcombe Worley 
Emil F. Wright, Jr. 


1964 
John Glasgow Blackwell 
Anthony J. Borrell, Jr. 
Mrs. Buddy Ray Brazelton 
Harvey H. Burch 
Harry G. Craft, Jr. 
Mrs. William M. Davidson, Jr. 
Mrs. Edwin F. Davis 
Ray Dickens 
John C. Farmer 
Robert J. Glenn 
Richard Lee Green 
James Leo Hall, Jr. 
Robert Edward Hanson 
Dallas Luther Hartzog 
James F. Hitchcock, III 
Jay M. Humburg 
Foster L. Johnson, Jr. 
Charles R. Lambert 
W. Wayne Lazenby 
Gerald S. Leischuck 
S. Robert Lister 
Kaye F. Lovvorn 
James Russell Martin 
Neil R. Martin, Jr. 
Wilson Smith McClellan 
Wilson W. McManus 
James A. Minter, III 
Mrs. Bremon A. Mitchell 
Charles Raymond Moody 
Herman Burgess Newell 
Gordon D. Patterson 
James L. Richardson 
Mac Duff Saxon, Jr. 
Mrs. Richard H. Schoenfeld 
Jerry Franklin Smith 
Ronald Harmon Smith 
William Gaines Smith 
Robert L. Stagg 
Walter R. Stephenson 
Douglas MacArthur Stoker 
George R. Stritikus 
Terry H. Taylor, III 
James R. Thomas, Jr. 
Gary C. Wallace 


1965 
John Fouts Adams 
William J. Alverson, Jr. 
Stanley W. Appleton 
Wilford E. Bailey 
Klaus H. Bergeler 
Roberta Chamberlain Billie 
Mrs. David N. Bottoms 
Mrs. Henry M. Brady 
J. Rand Bryan 
Donald A. Chambless 
Larry M. Curtis 
Mrs. Edsel Dennis Davis 
Nell Rice Drake 
Mrs. Dennis Edward Etheridge 
Charles E. Fuller, III 
Cyrus Leroy Gibbs 
James Franklin Goodwin 
J. David Hagan 
Hines Holt Hall, IN 


Marion R. Harris, Jr. 
James E. Hart, Jr. 

Mrs. W. Gaylon Hefner 
Robert N. Hoit, Jr. 

Mrs. Billy C. Jack 

Tsun Hsiung Kao 

Lea Screws Lazenby 
Jimmy F. Lowe 

John Mac Massey 

Mrs. Douglas Franklin May 
Roy W. McAuley, Jr. 

Mrs. Brad Mitchell 
Michael G. Morton 
Herbert Knox Payne, Jr. 
J, Austin Pennington, Jr. 
John Frederick Porter 
Mrs. J. Roland Porterfield 
William Walker Renneker 
James E. Roberson 
Romney E. Scott, Jr. 

Fred Morgan Simpson 
Donald Walter Smaha 
Jacky Lane Snow 

Mrs. Carroll C. Strickland 
Allyne Bohler Terry 

Mrs. James R. Thomas, Jr. 
Pamela G. Vaughan 
Suzanne M. Vickrey 
Johnnie Bedsole Vinson 
David D. Walters 

Mrs. Walter E. Whatley 
Gary S. Woodard 

Robert Myers Wright 


1966 
Albert Reed Barfield 
Ronald Lawrence Baynes 
David Woodrow Bradford 
Frank D. Brizendine 
Jimmy W. Bryant 
George B. Clements 
George Leslie Cobb, Jr. 
John E. Cochran, Jr. 
Shirley Orr Cochran 
Jerry Thomas Cook 
J. Donald Craft 
Donald Bradford Dodd 
Michael D. Fahey 
Mrs. Kerry J. Farmer 
Mrs. W. Joe Fuller, IN 
Sam E. Gagliano, Jr. 
Frederick A. Golson 
Marilyn Mitchell Guffin 
Rosemary Jones Haines 
Donald Jackson Harmon 
Henry P. Holt 
Robert Erwin Howle 
Sara G. Hutchinson 
Mrs. Richard A. Jacobs 
Martha Jackson Jemian 
Arthur Lomax Jones 
Robert M. Jones 
Evelyn Walker Jordan 
Dennis Leroy Keebaugh 
Allen Wayne Lacy 
Lafayette Lanier, IV 
Mrs. Kinard Latham 
James Rudder Lewis 
George D. McMillan, Jr. 
H. Joe Montgomery 
Hayden E. Montgomery, Jr. 
Thomas W. Mooney 
J. Timothy Petty 
Melvin Franklin Powell 
William E. Powell, IN 
Jimmy R. Randolph 
Paul F. Rumph 
Claudia Staker Schopper 
Robert G. Shimp 
N. Oliver Smyth, III 
Ligon T. Solomon, Il 
Mrs. Paul K. Stehlik 
Charles D. Stevenson 
Tim A. Taylor 
Lewis A. Ward 
Mrs. Cecil L. Wood 
William K. Wright 


1967 
Nathan J. Adams, Jr. 
W. Robert Akers 
Gerald Lee Bilbro, Jr. 
James R. Blevins 
Jerry E. Brown 
Archie Joel Champion, Jr. 
Patricia Powell Cobb 
William E. Cody 
David L. Craft 
Curtis W. Deal 
Barton A. Donaldson 
Mrs. Omer Lee Dunn, Jr. 
Ollie H. Edwards 
Judith Jones Ekiss 
Joseph V. Foshee 
W. Joe Fuller, IH 
Ronald Larry George 
Walter C. Giddens 
M. Wilson Gonce 
Lee Y. Greene 


Patrick Lamont Hays 
Linda L. Henry 

Patricia Newman Hill 
Alan P. Hinds 

J. William Howard, Jr. 
Lawrence Everett Hughen 
L. Phillip Humann, Jr. 
Larry Allen Johnson 
Howard S. Jones, Jr. 
George A. Kell 

Benjamin T. Lanham, Ill 
Susan Irwin Lefoy 

Ida Frances Lowery 
Philip D. Mansfield 
Carole Fulton McIntyre 
James R. Mclaughlin 
Frances Whitt Meeks 
Walter George Mercer, Jr. 
Mrs. Richard P. Morthland 
Ronald Dickinson Nunn 
Terrence J. Parker 
Nicholas W. Petty 

David R. Rabb 

Leslie Mays Reeves 

Mrs. John O. Richardson, Jr. 
Karen Butler Riggan 
Donna Hall Sanson 

John D. Shelton 

Edwin H. Sneed 
Benjamin B. Spratling, 111 
Robert Steve Sprayberry 
William Allen Stewart 
Terry Wayne Stinson 

C. Edward Taylor 

Belton L. Waldrop 
Leonard L. Walls 

F. W. Wattenbarger, Jr. 
Lewis A. Wendling, Jr. 
Glenn O. Wilson 

James C. Yu 


1968 

Herschel Lee Allen 
William B. Baker, Jr. 

L. Dean Battles, Jr. 
Robert Clark Becker 
Mrs. Dale Berry 
William Y. Bishop 
John R. Brandt 

James Earl Buntin 

H. Russell Byrd 

Marvin H. Campbell, 11 
Carl H. Caudle 

Lee Robert Christian 
John Turner Coleman, Jr. 
Donald Ansley Cope 
Walter Billy Croft 
Richard M. Cromwell 
Lorraine De La Croix 
Sara Holton Dinius 
Harriet Bryant Dykes 
F. Wayne French 
Gordon L. Gilbreath 
Virginia Speed Gilchrist 
Michael S. Golden 

Mrs. Roger E. Green 
"Bobby Lee Hanks 
Brenda Jones Harlin 
Oliver H. Heely, Jr. 
Angeline H. Honnell 
John W. Hurston 
Virginia Kelser Jones 
Patricia Sauls La Bahn 
George S. Ledbetter 
Eugenia Lee Loggins 
Henry A. Malec 

Margie Long McCary 

G. Michael Mclain 
William R. McNair 
William S. Miller 

E. Wycliffe Orr 

Wayne A. Owen 

Donald D. Pendleton 
W. Tim Plyler 

Lloyd Earl Robison 
Mrs. Melvin G. Satlof 
William L. Self 

Tommy Carl Stanton 
Mrs. James D. Stewart, Jr. 
Marilee Mangrum Tankersley 
Russell A. Tomlinson, Jr. 
Lyndell Edward Tunnell 
Mrs. George Tucker Walker 
Julia Law Willard 

Mrs. C. O. Williams 
Jackie Devon Woodard 


1969 
John Louie Adrian, Jr. 
James N. Aldridge 
George H. Allen, Jr. 
Ronald E. Battle 
Irma S. Bowers 
James T. Boyd, Jr. 
William A. Bricken 
Philip W. Brown 
Joseph A. Buckhalt 
Rodney W. Byard 
Isaac N. Byrd 
William F. Campbell 
Lucinda Samford Cannon 
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Richard S. Chambers 
Daniel C. Clower, Il 
Buell E. Cobb, Jr. 
Richard H. Cole 
Carolyn Gruber Cooke 
Mrs. Leland D. Cox 
- Mrs. William D. Currie 
-Richard l. Davis 
- Dennis C. Drake 
Julianne Jones Druhan 
Garland H. Duncan, IH 
Jerry L. Fielding 
James Darby Flournoy 
Thomas Eldridge Fuller 
Michael James Gaylor 


R. Hilburn 
Fa 
Joseph Benton Hill, Jr. 
Michael Wayne Hill 
Darryl G. Howard 
Jerry L. Jackson 
E. Dan Johnson, Jr. 
Mrs, William H. Johnson 
Darrell Hugh Jones 
Bill Kent Kennedy 
— Harold Edwin King, Jr. 
Margaret Eason Kirkland 
.. Ralph Wayne Knox 
Richard D. Kramer 
James C. Malone, IH 
John Boston Massey 
"B Mrs. James W. Matthews, Jr. 
Mrs. Walter A, McAlister 
Carl D. McDevitt 
John A, McGuire 
— Thomas F. Mueller 
Thomas Wayne Phillips 
Stephen Norris Richie 
Jane Woodson Rigsby 
Robert D. Rigsby 
Joseph A. Suiia 
Robert D. Sample, Jr. 
George D. Schrader 
James Sidney Sikes 
Daniel Joseph Somers 
Jerry C. Tidmore 
J. Stanley Tomblin 
Marvin R. Tucker 
James Lorenzo Turnipseed, Jr. 
Harold Wahlquist 
David G. Wallace, II 
Arnold D. Witherspoon 
Donald B. Wood 
Danny M. Wyatt 


1970 
Gary E. Abercrombie 
John G. Adkins 
Larry W. Allen 
William Derrick Atkins 
Charles Jerome Barker 
Kathleen Ann Bogue 
Ronald H. Bowman 
Newman C. Brackin 
Richard E. Brogdon 
Judy Fennell Brown 
Claude S. Burden, Ill 
John R. Burgess, Jr. 
Donald R. Crippen 
Clifford W. Crouch 
James Richard Danion 
Gayron N. Davis 
John Daniel Davis 
Marjorie S. Day 
John Danny Dewberry 
Richard R. Dewberry, Sr. 
Ronald Morgan Dewberry 
Mrs. Thomas S. Dollman 
Henry Pearce Draughon, Jr. 
Michael Kent Eckman 
Tom Tyrrell Farrow 
Leslie O. Garrett, Jr. 
Randall H. Giles 
William L. Gray 
Allen R. Green 
C. Michael Greene 
Dennis Alan Guthery 


Jerry Gilmer Hanks 
Stephen Richard Hayes 
Mrs. Richard W. Holland 
Lathan D. Hooks 

Ruth Huddleston Howe 
Robert S. Hudson 
James Harold Johnson 
Richard H. Karch 

Neal E. Kern 

Raymond C. Latham, Jr. 
Richard D. Lavender 
Johnny Lee 

Curtis O. Liles, Ill 
Joseph Harold Lunsford 
Everett S. Lyle, Jr. 
William D. MacFarlane 
James B. Markham, Jr. 
G. Ray McClinton 

Mrs. R. E. McCrory, Jr. 


Mrs. William R. Hammock, Jr. 


Mrs, Ronald K. Meadows 
L. Dan Meeks 

William H. Miller 
Alan Michael Moore 
George Dervin Nixon 
Susan Crane Nunnelly 
Laura Young Palmer 
Dennis E. Peterson 
Harry Glenn Ponder 
Hollis M. Price, IH 
John R. Reynolds 
Robert G. Robel 

E. Allan Rowe, Jr. 
Gerald A. Self 

James A. Sharp 
Coleman J. Smith 
‘Waylon Lee Spurgeon 
Mrs. Robert N. St. Jean 
Willie Neal Stanfield 
Ronald D, Steen 

Joyce Stephens Stringfellow 
Will Hill Tankersley 
Mrs. Joe F. Terrell 

L. Ray Tid well 

Mrs. William B. Turk 
William Felix Vann, Jr. 
Poorna P. Verma 
Beverly Penn Waldrop 
Mrs. R. Joel White 
William M. White 
Nathan Kerry Wood 


1971 
John E. Albrecht 
W. Del Alley 
Randal Paul Andress 
Gary L. Arthur 
Dixie Elaine Baker 
Joseph F. Barth, Il 
Susan Smith Beck 
Abner Coy Blalock, Jr. 
William Scott Brown 
George E. Burch 
Nanaline Holt Burgess 
L. Charles Caldwell 
Samuel Jay Causey 
Charles Edward Chambers 
R. Miles Coleman 
Bobby Richard Cooley 
John Wesley Craft, Jr. 
George M. Crisler 
Rebecca Wall Crosby 
Don Martin Crowe 
Mrs, John G. Dabkowski 
T. Craig Davis 
Mrs. Joe Espy 
Maynard T. Frederick 
Steven Eugene Funchess 
James R. Garner 
Richard C, Gilbert 
Thomas C. Gi 
Charles Bruce Gilliland 
Roger L. Golden 
O. Parker Harris, Jr. 
Steven Robert Heald 
Florine Allen Henderson 
James M. Hester 
Frances B. Hollis 
Cary M. Horn 
Leney Wayne Houston 
Wanda Gail Key 
David P. Kulavich 
Jim Ray Laney 
J. Larry Lee 
Martha Elizabeth Mason 
Paul E. McGilvray 
H. Chandler Merrell, Jr. 
Glenn R. Montgomery 
Michael P. Morris 
Gary E. Murray 
James A. Murray, Jr. 
Charles Michael Owsley 
John McDowell Oxford 
Dewey David Parsons 
John Robert Patten 
Michael Lamar Perry 
J. Barry Phillips 
Jimmy Bryan Pool 
Mrs. Robert Lee Price, Jr. 
Beth Wood Puckett 
Duane M. Ready 
D. Ray Rice 
Maria Blanco Santo-Tomas 
Raul A. Santo-Tomas 
James Thomas Sentell 
Andrew V. Sharpe, Jr. 
Mrs. Charles W. Simpson 
David Slovensky 
Wayne Morris Speegle 
Robert Edward Stricklin 
Richard H. Swearengin 
Larry Lapaige Walker 
Kenneth Boland Walkley 
Melinda Dale Walton 
Joseph D. Weatherford 
David A. Williams 
Abott L. Wood, Jr. 
Mrs. R. E. Woodruff 
Thomas A. Young 


1972 
Edward T. Anderson 
Glen D. Atwell 
M. Diane Boss 
James Durham Bradley 
Susan Edwards Brandner 


. William R. Brawner, Jr. 


Jerry Wayne Brown 

Mrs. Bill Buechner 
Roger C. Burnett 

Bonnie Barnes Burrows 
Steven D. Caldwell 

John Neal Calhoun 
Bettye Bryan Campbell 
K. R. Chakravarthi 
Dennis Archie Chapman 
Jeffrey Clary 

James H. Cook 

Phyllis D. Day 

William E. Denholm 
Roy H. Dobbs 

Steven J. Doctorchik 
James Melvin Ekelund 
John T. Ellis, 11 
Elizabeth Kalb Floyd 
Norman L. Fowler 
Wendy Hallmark Gamble 
Eugene F, Gilmore, Jr. 
Jefferson Davis Hand, III 
Terry W. Harper 
George P. Hastings 
Lloyd M. Hegler 

Mrs. Carl D. Henckell 
Carl Dearing Henckell 
Jane Mann Higgins 
Frank W. Hilleke 

zabech Cowen Hincy 
Raymond H. Holmes 
Connie Dalton Hunter 
Jerome W. Hunter 
Raymond L. Jacoby, Jr. 
Elaine H. Jenkins 

E Crow Keenc 

John S. Kenerly 

Richard E. Kime 

John Jay Kochis 

Donald Franklin Lester 
Raymond Gary Lowe 

G, David Maddox 
Carolyn Bertolotti Mason 
Mrs. Danny R. McLaughlin 
Walter L. Mills, Jr. 
Donna F, Milton 
Thomas M. Milton 

Mrs. Charles Wayne Morris 
Michael K. Myrick 
Michael L. Newett 

John Steven Ortaway 
Waymon R. Pace 
Wendell Wayne Pate 
Heleni Pinheiro Pedersoli 
Kenneth W. Perrigin 
David L. Pope 

Danny Joe Potter 
Eugenia A. Shaner 
Estelle Smith Shaw 
Joseph W. Sloan, Jr. 

J. Jackson Smith 

Stanley Milton Smith 
Jean Nordan Solomon 
Andrew Bissett Speed, Jr. 
Deborah Hopkins Strickland 
James Gaughan Swift 
George Raymond Thompson 
Stanley Carl Thompson 
Mrs. William C. Tucker, Jr. 
Joseph Henry Twardy 
Paul Howell Tyler, Jr. 
Dewitt Uptagrafft 
Ronald Lester Watts 
Emily Pratt Whatley 


1973 
Gregory L. Abercrombie 
James K. Alderman 
Robert Arthur Arnwine 
Tommy E. Baldwin 
Donald Maury Ball 
Deborah Hoffman Banks 
John Otis Boone 
John Lewis Boutwell 
James E. Butler 
Aubrey Alvin Clemens, Jr. 
Roland Duane Coburn 
Edward Taylor Connor 
John Finley Corder 
Robert Manson Crotty 
Mable J. Dixon 
Harold Drain 
Charles Raymond Evans 
Jerrel Wayne Fleming 
Mrs. R. M. Fomby, Jr. 
Donald Dwight Ford 
Raymond Thomas Garlington, Jr 
Mack Wayne Gilliland 
Randy Joe Ham 
Raymond Thomas Handy 
A. Jerrell Jackson 
Clyde E. Jones, Jr. 
Mary Lucile Jordan 


Gregory Alan Kaminski 
Roscoe D. Kelley, Jr. 
Jerry Dean King 

Arthur Marshall Lane 
Ronald D. Lane 

Jack B. Loo 

Elon W. Maddox, Jr. 
James Douglas Maxwell 
David N. McCutcheon 
Glen Steven Metts 
Naval Kishore Modani 
Henry Grady Moreman, III 
Susan Tucker Myers 
Paul Eugene Norris, Jr. 
Warren R. Norville, Jr. 
Ronald Lynn Paseur 
Donald Wayne Pate 
Victor W. Payne, Jr. 
Mrs. David E. Pearson 
David Elton Pearson 
Daniel Ellis Phillips 
Joseph Edwin Phillips 
Kenneth Dean Pylant, II 
Mrs. Edward Harris Reynolds, II 
John Woodrow Rockett 
Robert Ellis Rowsey 
Stanley Lee Sailors 

Mrs. Edward W. Sauls 
William F. Sherrill 

John Charles Singley 
Chason Lamar Smith 
William Henry Smith 
Donald Clark Spain 
Linda Jo Harris Stansell 
Rodney Chapman Steffens 
James Ira Strickland, Jr 
Nila Pierce Swann 

C. Bilbo Thompson, Jr. 
David McKinley Thomson 
Robert Earl Vaughan 
William Keith Watkins 
Robert L. Weathers, Jr. 
Terry Woodrow Wise 


1974 
Dana Fortner Anglin 
H. Randall Armstrong 
Thomas P. Bradberry 
Mrs. Milton T. Brooks 
Luther L. Bufford, Jr. 
Mrs. Robert Fleming Chambers 
Jamey M. Clary 
William J. Cofield 
David R. Culver 
Janis Andrews Dailey 
M. Eric Dale 
Kenneth Alan Deal 
Marvin E. Deen, Jr. 
Ray A. Dimit 
Mary E. Dunn 
Ronald D. Eckhoff 
Sam A. Faircloth 
Johnna Horne Flowers 
Bobby Clyde Foshee, Jr. 
David Allan Fowler 
G. Tucker Grau 
Margaret Kramer Griffin 
Janet A. Hall 
Nancy Jo Hand 
H. Keith Henderson 
Arni T. Hopkins 
Elizabeth Codding Hughes 
Raymond Lee Kinsaul, Jr. 
Lucius Edmond Lanier, II 
Charlene Gillespie Lee 
Stuart Alanson Lockwood 
Karon Lovin 
Andrew F. Maenza 
David Glen McClary 
Rufus I. McGhee, III 
Charles D. McIntyre 
Bruce E. McKinney 
Roger E. Mooney 
Alice Switzer Morgan 
Robert A. Norman 
Roy Williamson Odom, Jr. 
Charles Stanley Otto, III 
Ram C. Purohit 
Stuart C. Ratliff 
J. Dallas Rea 
Jeffrey D. Roark 
H. Dewayne Roberts 
David J. Robinson 
Julie A. Ronchetti 
Hoyt Alvin Sanders 
A. Danny Sanspree 
Mrs. David M. Sarver 
Charles Philip Saunders 
Ben Sawada 
Mark Gordon Scheirer 
John P. Shieh 
James A. Sims, III 
J. Douglas Springfield 
Ruth Romaine Stein 
Charles Conrad Steneck 
David Alan Storey 
Howell Scott Taylor 
James Harold Thompson 
S. Tracy Trussell 
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Mrs. William M. Turk 
Timothy E. Watts 

Gary E. West 

Lola Scarbrough Wigley 
J. Perry Williams 

Jane Ziegenfelder 

John R. Zimmerman 


1975 
Michael D. Adkins 
Joyce Bohannon Bailey 
lehman H. Bass, Jr. 
Charles C. Boackle 
Larry David Bowling 
Rhonda Davis Brown 
William Bruce Canoles 
J. Patrick Carroll 
Sharon Clements 
William Austin Davidson 
Michael Joseph Deering 
Dana Roderick Dow 
Carol McKinney Dyar 
Brian Wilson Evans 
John William Everest 
William Richard Gill 
Laura Elizabeth Greer 
James Nelson Griffith 
Kenneth Eugene Gross, Jr. 
James L. Haney 
Donald A. Hanna 
Kimble Lee Hansen 
James Sherrod Harry 
Rosemary Sullivan Hataway 
Gerald Thomas Henderson 
Caroline Chandler Herron 
James Roswell Holland 
Brenda Bonds Howell 
James Wilson Johnson 
Wanda Prater Jurriaans 
Karl Kirkland 
Carol A. Kline 
Kenneth Harold Landers 
Jeffrey Laseter 
Tasanee Lorsuvanarat Limsuwan 
J. Randall McClendon 
Donna Anderson Mellons 
Noel Sherwood Merrill 
Marsha Lee Mitchum 
Linda Carol Morris 
David Jonathan Murphy 
Dorothy Webb Newton 
William E. Otto 
Gerald Raymond Paulk 
Gary Ray Pearman 
Amelia Rae Pearson 
Jack B. Porterfield, III 
Charles Floyd Reeder 
Bobby C. Reynolds 
Dieter R. Rietz 
Thomas H. Roberts, Jr. 
Richard William Rosier 
Benjamin Elijah Satterwhite, II 
Paul K. Simmons, Jr. 
John Snow Thrower, Jr. 
Theodore R. Waldrop 
Galbraith M. Weaver, III 
Harold Jack Wilson, Jr. 
David Lawrence Wood 


1976 
Robert Lawrence Barron 
R. Richard Beauchamp 
Danny Kevin Burnette 
Joseph Charles Cordray 
Deborah Hinkle Davis 
Katherine Ann Davis 
Nalda Jane Davis 
William M. Dean 
Sally Stevens DeMetz 
Allen Ray Dillon 
Edward Clifton Dixon 
William H. Frazier 
Robert E. Friar, Jr. 
John Michael George 
Will Monroe Gregory, Jr. 
Shana Christine Grimes 
Roy Bruce Hall 
Linda S. Hammond 
Shirley Jane Harrington 
John T. Hathcock 
Ralph A. Henderson, Jr. 
David Eugene Hendrix 
Albert B. Hicks, Jr. 
Earl Bernard Higgins 
Byron G. Hooks 
Nguyen Van Hue 
Madge England Irish 
Grover Tolbert Jacobs 
Jay Melvyn Jones 
Judith D. Kohl 
Aurelio Parris Larsen 
Willie Auston Maise 
William Randall May 
Michael Wayne Mayhall 
Linda Young McCartney 
John Bonner McIntosh 
Mary Kathryn Meyer 
Richard Wilkes Murphy 


I. Dwight New 

Charles T. Nothdurft 
William Randall Pittman 
James Albert Pitts 
Kenneth A. Powell 
Raymond Bern Quintero 
Mrs. Jeffery D. Roark 
Michael James Russell 
Leslie Nelson Scott, III 
Mrs. Michael A. Self 
Mrs. James L. Smith 
Ada Elizabeth Stephens 
Garry Lance Taylor 
John G. Veres, III 

John Porter Vinson 
Sharon Lee Voorhees 
Steven Wayne Wadley 
Marsha Bryson Walker 
James L. Whitehead, Jr. 
Dwight H. Williams, Jr. 
Mrs. James S. Williams 
Richard Allen Wright 


1977 
James R. Akridge 
William R. Anthony, II 
Charles K. Banks, Jr. 
Julie Stone Blackstone 
Terry Edward Braxton 
Janice Peacock Brown 
Charles William Bruce 
James D. Byrd, Jr. 
Michael L. Carr 
David E. Christenberry 
William Henry Clay 
Jon Thurston Conary 
Michael Ray Crain 
Elizabeth G. Davis 
John Roy Davis, Jr. 
Wallis Michael Davis 
Harold Lloyd Deal, Jr. 
Marcia Dunn Ellington 
Beverly Boerner Farrington 
George Howard Ferrell 
Marilyn Warner Getz 
Salvatore Ray Granata 
Patricia Lake Grant 
Carol Berger Gundlach 
Marvin P, Guthrie 
Reginald W. Harris 
Carolyn Hess Hayhurst 
William Carter Hodgson 
Claran Moore Howard 
Dennis Lee Hudson 
Barbara Boteler Hughes 
Elbert S. Hughes 
John W. Jensen 
Curtis M. Jolly 
Leigh Pinkston Kelly 
Elmore W. Koons, III 
Robert A. Malseed 
Glenn Edward Martin 
Mrs. David McKannan 
James Davis McKinney 
Carole Frances Minter 
Stephen A. Nadeau 
Jeffrey K. Nicholson 
Rachel O'Conner 
Charles Brame Ogburn 
Robert James Otto 
Jerre Leonadis Pearson, Jr. 
Alan Mason Phillips 
Kayren Kyle Pittman 
Betty Lou Propst 
Marion H. (Trey) Riley, Ill 
Dawn Halbrooks Robertson 
Marvin Cletus Schiffman 
Roger Dowling Spear 
John Richard Stivender 
Gary Martin Storey 
Emily Newman Straussberger 
Norman Stringfellow, Jr. 
Beverly Guin Thomas 
Christopher Anthony Vacarella 
Randall B. Vines 
William Richard Vlasak 
Elizabech M. Wellbaum 
Max D. West 
Patrick Thomas Wingo 
Dwight F. Wolfe 


1978 
Cynthia Sherrill Alford 


Montgomery Wingfield Alison, Jr. 


Catherine Burn Allen 

Jane Brown Allen 

Deborah F. Bankston 

Susan I. Bassett 

Diane Deshazo Brooks 

Barry Wayne Carroll 

Otto Carter, III 

Mrs. George R. Cherellia 

Susan Lawrence Clay 

Richard D. Coker 

Alfred Foy Cook, Jr. 

Carolee Cunningham Davis 

Edna Love Davis 

John L. Davis 

David E. Derrick 

Amy Thomas Dobbs 
mela Folks Eyer 


February 1986 


Stanley W. Ford 

Keron Scott Forte 
Deborah Johnson Fraley 
Gary Franks 

Alexander Christian Garber, III 
Ellen W. Gilbert 
Kimberly A, Hardwick 
Maragaret A. Hopf 
Richard L. Hullett 

Mary R. Hunter 

Ronald Curtis Jackson 
Sharon Stacey Jackson 
Robert G. Kain 

Susan Classen Kurtts 
Leonard K. Kuykendall 
H. Scott Ledbetter 
Cynthia Allphin Lockwood 
James Alanson Lockwood 
Lum M. Loo 

Gregory N. Lund 
Edward P. Lynk 

Carol C. Madry 

Jose A. Malpartida 

Kim Bass Mangham 
Stanford M. Mangham 
James P. Martin 

David P. Mathews 
Kenneth James McDowell 
William V. Moore, Jr. 
Elaine Evans Nelson 
Jeffery R. Owen 

Albert E. Patterson, IV 
Robert J, Pearson, II 
Catherine J. Pedota 
James E. Phillips 

Mary Robinson Potter 
Jack W. Presson 

Lora H. Pritchett 
Rachel K. Russell 

Paul A. Saia 

Emily Hodges Seay 
Jimmy Dale Smitherman 
Thomas W. Sparrow, IV 
Gary Wayne Spradlin 
Andrea H. Still 

Billy Joe Sublett 

James V. Swofford 

Judy Chandler Taunton 
Keith O. Taunton 
Roger J. Thomas 

Bruce M. Till 

Theodore C. Trupp 

Lee D. Walker 

William D. Welch, Jr. 
Michael D. Wilburn 
Donald C. Williams 
Betty Harris Wilson 


1979 


Mordecai Roberts Arnold 
Trudy Presley Barnes 

Mrs. J. M. Duncan Bodenhamer 
Kenneth Franklin Brooks 
Hilda Ruth Brown 

Rita Ogburn Brown 
Clifton Lee Buck, Jr. 
Bonnie Garner Busbin 
Corena Sue Carver 

Louis Anderson Cater, III 
Jack Frank Chamblee, Jr. 
Algernon Sidney Coleman, III 
Gregory Richard Cox 
Michael Allen Decastra 
Shannon llene Duffy-Acton 
Ralph Shell Foster, Jr. 
Thomas Lawrence Fultz 
Emily Earle Graffeo 
Lawrence Scott Gribbin 
Arthur Drane Guy, Il 

J.J. Hanby 

Nan Roark Harding 
Elizabeth Hardy 

Lea Bradford Hausch 
Robert Brian Head 
Deborah Hayes Holmes 
John Harold Hurst 
Jennifer Jarvis 

S. Russell Jones 

Susan Louise Karamanian 
Winston Churchill Lancaster 
William Robert Lawley, III 
Mary Ellen Littrell 
Alexander Min-Shin Ly 
Flora Lynne Martin 

Nelda Carolyn Martin 

Hal W. Maynor, Ill 

Fred Jester McCallum, Jr. 
Jeanie Mitchell McDonald 
William Thomas McDonald 
Roy Martin McGinty, Jr. 
Blanche McKay McIntyre 
John Martin Messersmith 
Karen Blankenship Mills 
E. Temple Millsap, III 
Jeffrey Kevin Mims 

Robert Michael Murphy 
William David Murray 
Steven Hilton Newton 
Henry Grady Norrell, Jr. 


Chester Irving Palmer, Jr. 
Arthur Bruce Playle 
Donald Eugene Qualls 
James Kinion Reynolds 
Ruth Stephenson Riley 
James Arnold Robbins 
Stephen Leslie Rogers 
James Howard Ruzic 
Ginger Elaine Sauls 
Patricia Bryan Sirmon 
Obie Arlon Smith, Jr. 
Donald Charles Sorjonen 
Rodney Owen Sprayberry 
Larry Collins Stutts 
Eleanor Anglin Talley 
Mark David Vanstrum 
Frances Sugg Verma 
Pamela S. Weathers 
Edwin Boyd Wells 
Teresa A. Williams 
Daniel Harold Williford» 
Mary Kuester Willis 
David William Wright 
Hubbard Franklin Wyatt 
William Harvey Zeigler, Ill 


1980 
Robert Lee Adams 
Bruce Allen Bishop 
Howard Lee Bradshaw 
Lynn Meredith Bryson 
Frank Jackson Bunn 
Ann Smith Burgess 
Hope Salter Caldwell 
Thomas Eugene Chandler 
John Robert Cobb 
James Ferris Crew 
Frank Henry Dagostin, Jr. 
Jonathan Aubrey Davis, Jr. 
J. Kay Powell Dobson 
Dorothy Caroline Garner 
Tracy Alan Graham 
Gary Denton Harden 
Sam M. Hazelrig 
Richard Carlton Healy 
Elizabeth Ann Heaton 
Lewis Michael Henderson 
Richard Alan Hodapp 
Anne Michele Hoppenjans 
Anita Louise Howard 
Annette Johnson 
Elizabeth Lee Johnson 
James Houston Lawrence 
Brian Kent Lee 
Sandra Lynn Leigh 
Joe Brown Lindsay, Jr. 
Jeffrey Lewis Lowe 
Alvin Grady Lumpkin 
James Ricky Lusk 
Mark David Malone 
Angela Matthews 
Connie Kershner McCallum 
David Young McKannan 
Robert Edward Meeks 
Alex Randall Moore 
Richard Murphy 
John Dawson Otto 
Paul Brookins Pollan 
Katherine Wren Prine 
Nancy R. Quinn 
Cynthia Carol Riddle 
Robert Francis ich: 
Michelle Lyons Rushing 
Joel David Serafin 
Michael Don Simpson 
Ralph Evans 'Sorrell, Jr. 
Richard K. Straus 
Harley Howard Sutton 
Lora Jean Whaley 
Cheryl Denise White 
Susan Anita Wilson 
Alan Lafayette Wood 
Cynthia Gail Woodham 
Steven Marty Yates 


1981 
Douglas Lynn Ahrens 
Kenneth Ray Beam, Jr. 
Terry Glenn Beard 
Raymond Joseph Briscuso, Jr. 
Richard Steven Brolliar 
Jeffrey Lauren H. Brown 
Stanley Fred Bullington 
Kay Upton Cleveland 
Linda Temple Craft 
Lawrence Allen Crocker 
Constance Williams Dabbs 
Rafael Egues, Jr. 
Danny Craig Flack 
Clyde Douglas Granade 
Robert Earl Haney 
Jane Elizabeth Harkins 
June Harris 
Margaret Watson Hochstetler 
Wayne Roger Hucaby 
Catherine Bullock Huston 
Dianna Lee Inglish 
Ken Darrel Ingram 
Horace Cecil Ireland, III 
Francis Milton Jessup, III 
James Alfred Kee, Jr. 


Susan Nolen Knight 
Andrew Heflin Lockhart 
Chris Lamar Manley 

Sally West Martin 

Norma J. Mungenast 
Kelly Ann Nieman 
Russell Tyson Noble 
Jeanie Gay Nunn 

Marilyn Diane Otto 

Doyle Jack Powell 

Jan Johnston Pugh 
Patricia Harris Quinney 
Brenda Kay Robbins 
David Arthur Roell 

Joey Mark Saia 

Timothy Ray Sauls 
William Joseph Schilling, H 
James M. Searcy, Jr. 
Kenneth Harvey Shipman 
W. Reed Smith 

Thomas Harmon Spicer 
Stephen Dale Stanley 
David Alan Strickland 
Sheila B, Strickland 
Daniel B. Taylor 

William Gray Wells 

John Hubert Westmoreland, Jr. 
Janice Griner Wolfe 

Larry Clyde Wood 


1982 
Jeffry Albert Angermann 
Charles Howard Bozeman 
Isaac Ripon Britton, Jr. 
Donald Howard Bullock, Jr. 
Lloyd Scott Christopher 
Claudia Tatum Clanton 
Sharon Anne Clark 
William Timothy Colquett 
Rachel Ann Cornwell 
Rodney Brent Denman 
David Dobbs 
Amy Sparks Epps 
Maury D. Gaston 
Miriam Estelle Hairston 
Harold Douglas Hester 
William Preston Hill 
Laura Suanne Isbell 
William Harlan James 
Ouita B. Kimbrough 
Jamie Lamar Lane 
Cheryl Hoey Lumpkin 
William Marvin Mann 
Harry Walker Mayhall 
Betty Steger Moulton 
Richard Edward Musall 
Carol Huddleston O' Rear 
Linda Jean Patterson 
John Phillip Rickicki 
William Allen Roberts 
Bradley Vyrl Spearing 
Charles Sidney Stein 
Amy Fay Streetman 
Lee Yarbrough Taylor 
James Dean Thomas 
Donald S. Wencil 
Julia Cheape Wood 
Tracy Eubank Wright 


1983 
G. Stuart Blackwell 
Neill David Briggs 
Alan Jeffrey Collier 
Mrs. Dean Russ Crowe 
James Shaw Crump, Jr. 
Ellen McElrath Duggan 
Carol Anne Frantz 
Susan Lynn Frederick 
Michael Keith Galle 
Mickey James Golden 
Noopur Goyal 
Kenneth Knox Livesay 
Elizabeth Bishop McGee 
Beverly Diane Powell 
Russell Moody Saliba 
Theresa Williams Schneberger 
William Scott Schneberger 
William Gerald Sewell, Jr. 
Mary Margaret Shepherd 
Thomas Graham Shovelton 
Mark Joseph Wood 


1984 
Laura Elizabeth Conner 
James Marion Creel, III 
Michael Andrew Darwin 
Mark Joseph Fincher 
James Arthur Glasgow 
David Bruce Johnson 
Lezlee Elaine Lanier 
Stuart Anderson Merriken, II 
Greggory Chris Nelson 


1985 
Pamela J. Ballard 


Friends 


Sharon C. Abbott 
James W. Adams 
Barbara C. Alawine 


Anson B. Albree 
David E. Alexander 
J. Rick Alexander 
James Alexander 


Ray L. Allen 

Ward S. Allen 

Mrs. Fred Allison 
Ben F. Alvord 

Mrs, Richard E. Amacher 
Harry J. Amling 
Robert V. Andelson 
Lenda Jo Anderson 
Nancy G. Anderson 
Charles E. Andrews 
Edna J. Andrews 
Sylvia J. Andrews 
Mary Ann Armour 
Gary M. Armstrong 
Veronica J. Austin 
Berniece V. Avant 
Marianne D. Avrett 
Georgia P. Aycock 
Jannet D. Baggett 
Helen E. Bagley 


Sally T. Bagwell 
`. Christine Bailey 
Elizabeth Gi. Bailey 


Willodene G. Bailey 
Clinton A. Baker 
Mrs. Fred P. Baker 
Kempton D, Baldridge 
Mary U. Ball 

Bowen Ballard 
Halycon Vance Ballard 
Robert H. Ballentine 
Frances W. Bamberg 
Robert W, Bannon 
Henry F. Barbara 
Jelks Barksdale 
Robbie A. Barksdale 
Jo Ann Barnes 
Kathryn Barnett 
Ann Barr 

Mary E. Barry 

Myra N. Barton 
Roger Bastin 

Max $. Baum 

Edwin C. Baxley, Jr. 
Milton E. Belcher 
Dorothy A. Bell 
Kathryn D. Bell 
Mary Alice Bell 
Robert C. Bender 
Edwin J. Bengtson 
Margaret P. Benson 
William L. Benson, Jr. 
Gerald W. Benz 
Linda R. Berry 

Mila J. Biggio 
Carolyn F. Bivins 
John C. Blair 

Robert E. Blaylock 
Nancy F. Blount 
Donald W. Bogie 
Charles F. Bohmann 
Frank J. Bollinger 
Becky 1L. Bolton 
Floyd 1.. Bond 

Sara l.. Bozeman 
Helen l.. Bradford 
James T. Bradley 
Catherine S. Brady 
Evelyn L. Brannon 
Libby M. Brasfield 

J. B. Braswell 
Thomas J. Breland 
Ray B. Bressler 
Arthur B, Brewer 
Mrs. Ben C. Brewer 
Dorothy P. Brice 
Emily H. Brogden 
Grover C. Brooks 
Jack B. Brooks 
Lloyce W. Browder 
Alex C. Brown 
Bonnie S. Brown 
Charles D. Brown. Jr. 
Faye M. Brown 
Grace W. Brown 
Helen W. Brown 
Myra M. Brown 
Myrtle V. Brown 

V. Lavern Brown 
William R. Brown, Jr. 
Karlyn K. Browning 
Louise W. Brunson 
Addre Bryant 
Mariah B. Brymer 
Henry J. Buchanan 
David Lee Buchannon 
Lauretta Buck 
Glenda A. Bufford 
Joyce Bufford 

Joann Rollo Buie 
Runelle S. Bumgardner 
Emma J. Burdette 
Nancy H. Burgin 


2% 


Barry R. Burkhart 
Mary Q. Burkhart 
Charlotte T. Burleson 
Harold G. Burns 
Gaynell S. Burt 
Dorothy A. Butler 
Eldon J. Cairns 
Arthur L. Call 
Allie W. Callan 
Keith D. Campagna 
- Gene E. Campbell 
James B. Campbell 
- Ken C. Campbell 
Mary C. Campbell 
Olivia A. Campbell 
Virginia Campbell 
Robert Y. Cannon 
Jack F. Caraway 
James D. Cargill 
Honorio F. Carino 
Margaret R. Carr 
Veronica M. Carr 
Thomas J. Carrington 
Travis G. Casey 
Lee W. Cash 
Prenenna A. Cason 
Wanda E. Catrett 
—. Nancy M. Caudle 
Mrs. F. Porter Caughman 
ron M. Chaffin 
Carolyn H. Chafin 
\llen S. Chambers 
Marian F, Chastain 
(Joseph H. Chavis 
— George R. Cherellia 
Mae P. Christian 
Dan G. Christiansen 
Reetta A. Christopher 
Eleanor R. Clansy 
Alfred J. Clark 
C. Randall Clark 
Carl H. Clark 
Edward M. Clark 
Jo Anne Clark 
William D. Clark 
Carole Clements 
Reynolds M. Cody 
Victoria L. Coffee 
Helen E. Cogburn 
Alver P. Coley 
Albert E. Colley 
Toni R. Collins 
Joseph H. Connally 
Phyllis B. Connell 
Sarah B. Conner 
Helen B. Cook 
Robert B. Cook, Jr. 

-. Doris L. Cooks 
Delaine P. Cooper 
Marilyn J. Cooper 

-. Melvin G. Cooper 

-.. Ruby W. Cooper 

- . Mildred B. Copeland 
James C. € 


Myra R. Craddock 
- Margaret C. Craig-Schmidt 
William H. Crane 
Jane D. Crawford 
Marie M. Crenshaw 
Jerry R. Crews 
r Ellen H. Crider 
; Robert L. Crittenden 
Dennis J. Crockett 
Joseph P. Crowley 
Maryanne G, Culpepper 
Thomas H. Culpepper 
Keith A. Cummins 
Julie B. Cumuze 
Joseph G. Cunningham 
. . Cliff G. Currier 
Nell Curry 
Christine W. Curtis 
Wallace Curtis, Jr. 
me James M. Daley 
ae Marsha K. Daley 
Mary C. Dalrymple 
Ida E. Daniels 
Elizabeth G. Darity 
Jasper J. Daughtry, Jr. 
- Emanuel Davidson 
— Mary A. Davis 
Mary H. Davis 
Nicholas D. Davis 
Pharis l. Davis, Jr. 
Robert B. Davis 
—— Terry C. Davis, Jr. 
Mrs. Tine W. Davis 
William H. Davis 
William M. Davis 
Betty A. Dawson 
Robert Brett Day 
L. E. Debrunner 
Richard E. Deese 
Jan Dempsey 
Richard 1.. Dempsey 
— Harold M. Dennison 
Alan J. Dessen 
Bennie J. Dicks 


» 
+ 


Urban L. Diener 
Thelma Dixon 
James C. Dodd 
Encel H. Dodge 
James O. Donald, Jr. 
Hugh H. Donnan 
Coy Dorman 
Sandra L. Douglas 
Helen I. Douty 
Dorothy Dowdell 
Margaret P. Dowdell 
Pompie 1.. Dowdell 
Janice B. Dowdle 
Sherida H. Downer 
Delores B. Driscoll 
Frances J. Duffield 
J. W. Duncan 
R. Doug Duncan, III 
Berta Dunn 
Julian L. Dusi 
Rosemary D. Dusi 
Jennifer B. East 
Gail M. Edwards 
Glinda A. Edwards 
Hazel Elliott 
Robert H. Elliott 
Jean M. Ellis 
Frances I, Emrick 
Sue P. English 
Pauline B. Esary 
Anne 


Dennis A. Evans 
John D. Fair 
Amanda L, Fannin 
Kerry K. nin 
Rassie T. Farmer 
Curtis A. Farrance 
Karl H. Fastenrath 
Sondra S. Feldmaier 
Bill G. Felkey 
Marjorie A. Ferguson 
Benjamin B. Fields 
Laura B. Fikes 

J. Scott Finn 

Bryant Fitch 

Mary P. Fitzpatrick 
Philip M. Fitzpatrick 
Shirley Fletcher 
Warren A. Flick 
Clifford A. Flood, Jr. 
Carole A. Floyd 
Maxine Ford 
Mondean Formby 
Ann C. Foster 
Freddie E. Foster 
Velma P. Foster 
Arthur E. Fourier 
Robert M. Franklin 
Mary E. Frey 

Neal L. Funston 
Mrs. Franklin L. Gaddis 
Ruth L. Galbraith 
Gayle T. Gam 

Mike M. Gamble 
Marguerite T. Gann 
Doris B. Gardner 

J. Marshall Garrett 
Sharee L. Garrett 
Susan A. Gaston 

J. Clinton Gaulding, Jr. 
William S. Gazaway 
Raymond R. Getz 
Charlie Gibbons 
Leon L. Gibbons 

N. Alex Gibbs, Jr. 

J- Tyrone Gibson 
James T. Gibson 
Rebecca L. Gibson 
Sandra L. Giddens 
William F. Giles 
Charles H. Gilliam 
Diego M. Gimenez 
Dean H. Gjerstad 
Linda A. Glass 
Edward F. Glavin 
James F. Goggans 
Charles W. Golden 
Juanita M. Golden 
George Golightly 
Sharon R. Goolsby 
Bruce G. Gordon 
Anne P. Grafton 
Evelyn Graham 
Julie P. Graham 
Tracy A. Graham 
Gregg A. Greanoff 
Gayden D. Green 
Vivian C. Green 
Philip Gregorowicz 
Vicki L. Gregory 


Mrs. Batey M. Gresham, Jr. 


Elbert W. Griffith 
Howard C. Griggs 
Dianné L. Griswold 
Charles A. Gross 
James L. Guest 
Hugh J. Guffey 
Ruth A. Guindon 
Reba J. Gulledge 


Charles D. Gulley 
Malcolm D. Gynther 
Austin K. Hagan 
Alfred K. Hagedorn 
Mable L. Hagood 
Ann R. Haigler 
Dennis P. Hale 

Bill R. Hall 

Christa L. Hall 

Mark H. Hall 
Glennelle Halpin 
James P. Hammersmith 
Mary M. Hammett 
Lynne B. Hammond 
Gerald H. Hankes 
William M. Hanna 
Hilda J. Hannay 
Wildon E. Harden 
Christy Hardin 
William E. Hardy, Jr. 
Ella G. Hargete 
Hazel H. Harpe 
James D. Harper 
Janice M. Harper 
Sandra O. Harper 
Gracy L. Harris 
James B. Harris 
Peggy M. Harris 
Benga A. Harrison 
Ida J. Harrison 
Charlyne M. Hart 
Paul E. Hart 
Maurice A. Hartman 
Linda B. Hatchett 
Terrell W. Hatfield 
George E. Hawkins 
Susan H. Hayes 
Donald E. Hayhurst 
Cecilia H. Hazlewood 
Jo W. Heath 

Richard J. Hebert 
Robert F. Hebert 
John G. Heilman 
Bonnie B. Henderson 
J. Henry Henderson, Jr. 
Maxon Henderson 
Sadie L. Henderson 
Douglas M. Henshaw 
Eliza D. Herndon 
Roy D. Hickman 
Carolyn E. Hicks 
Linda S. Hicks 
Patricia D. Higgins 
Blanche B. Hill 

Kale C. Hill 

Olin L. Hill 

Arthur E. Hiltbold 
Irene B. Hilyer 

Leo J. Hirth 

Yaw Chin Ho 

Joyce Hobbs 

Warren D. Hockman 
Curtis Hodge 
Raymond G. Hodges 
B. F. Hoerlein 
Walter T. Hogue 

Bill H. Holbrook 
Randall G. Holcombe 
Patricia Ann Holder 
Frederick J. Holemo 
James L. Holliman 
Carl W. Holmes 

Ava S. Honan 
Martial A. Honnell 
Joseph T. Hood 
Marjorie J. Hood 
Sidney Odom Hoover 
Juanita S. Hornsby 
Henry F. Houser 
Annie F. Howard 
Harwell Howard 
Janie B. Howell 
Laurine Howell 
Andrew C. Hsu 

Billie S. Hudmon 
Jack W. Hudson 

Sara A. Hudson 
Angela G. Hughes 
Kathleen W. Hull 
Marilyn M. Hummel 
Billy E. Humphries 
Harold Humphries 
Ruth H. Hunter 
Margaret S. Hutchinson 
Loraine M. Hyde 
Arthur W. Hyland 
Carol D. kenogle 
Mary L. Immler 
William P. Ireland 
Laverne F. Irvine 
Mrs. Albert James Ivey 
Vern R. Ivy 

Janice K. Jarrett 
Sherrida A, Jassmann 
George M. Jeffus, Jr. 
Francis Jellett 

Kate M. Jenkins 
Linda R. Jenkins 
Stephen R. Jenkins 
Joanna P. Jecton 


Betty C. Joens 
Clarence E. Johnson 
Evert W. Johnson 
Frederic Johnson 
Gloria A. Johnson 
Raymond M. Johnson 
Wiley C. Johnson 
Hazel N. Johnston 
Barbara W. Jones 
Bertha M. Jones 
Brenda J. Jones 

Cary W. Jones 

Ethel B. Jones 
James E. Jones 
James O. Jones 

Tina Jones 

Robert M. Jordan 
Steve B. Jungst 

Mrs. Hong X. Karr 
Judd A. Katz 

L. Jewel Keasler 
Diane L. Keith 
Robert E. Keith 
Mary C. Kelly 
Peyton E. Kelly 
Rebecca L. Kelly 

N. J. Kemp 

John S. Kennedy 
Joseph A. Kicklighter 
Jane A. Killian 
George E. Kilpatrick 
“Mary W. Kimbrough 
Eunice P. King 
Lewis King 

Mary Ruth King 
Peggy S. King 
James E. Kirkland 
Neil Kirkley 

Grace Kirkman 

J.J. Kirschenfeld 
Gary W. Kiteley 
Harold A. Kjar 
Norman N. Klase 
Virginia J. Klein 
Charles D. Knecht 
Clintoria P. Knight 
Ronnie Knight 
Naomi Knox 

Costas A. Kouskolekas 
George A. Koslowski, Jr. 
Anna E. Kribs 
Kenneth N. Kuan 
Bruce G. Kuerten 
Daryl L. Kuhlers 
Robert P. Kwapien 
Kyung C. Kwon 
Elizabeth B. Lakin 
Myrtee B. Land 

E. Cecil Lane 

Dewey L. Langley 
Greta G. Langley 
Bernice Lanham 
Betty Lanham 
Harry S. Larsen 
Donna J. Lary 

Betty D. Lasusa 
Elizabeth G. Latham 
Dan R. Latimer 
Louise W. Latimer 
Lynn R. Latimer 
Margaret K. Latimer 
Paul Latimer 
Ernestine Lawhon 
Carrie L. Lawrence 
Margaret Sue Laws 
Claudette K. Ledbetter 
Maxine S. Ledbetter 
Yoon Y. Lee 

Paul A. Lemke 

Ora L. Lett 

Samuel l- Lett 
Travis E. Lett 


` Billy H. Lewis 


Philip M. Lewis 

T. David Lewis 
Terry C. Ley 

Neeta S. Likins 
Rudolph S. Lindbeck 
H. Paul Lindsey 
William H. Lindsey 
Robert S. Lishak 
Ted D. Little 
Kathryn G. Litz 
Emily Jane Livant 
Hing-Har Lo 
Michelle Lockhart 
Roger E. Lockwood 
Ralph Loeb, Jr. 
James E. Long 
Carolyn K. Long-Hall 
Rebecca E. Longworth 
Melinda Luker 
Ruby M. Lumpkin 
James A. Lyle 
Walter K. Lynch 
John MacDonald 
Shirley Madden 
Margie D. Maddox 
Larry G. Magness 
Chris Mahaffey 


Mrs. Robert L. Mainor 

Charles S. Mains 

Myrtlean Mains 

Marguerite E. Manders 

Margaret Ware Manley 

Daniel G. Marks 

Dennis N. Marple 

Caesar Marshall 

Norton L. Marshall 

David L. Martin 

Richard H. Martin 

David E. Marz 

Charles R. Mason 

Sara M. Mason 

Dorothy B. Masters 

Peggy S. Masters 

Frank H. Mathis 

Maurice S. Matthews, Jr. 

Kimberly J. May 

R. Ann McAfee 

Frances C. McArthur 

Mrs. Haskell K. McCall 

Thomas A. McCaskey 

Julia J. McCollum 

Norma M. McCrory 

Juanita J. McCullough 

Billie McCurdy 13 
Robert L. McCurdy 
Charles A. McDaniel 
Jackie F. McDonald 
Teresa C. McDonald 
Roberta McGavock 
Charles McGhee 
James L. McGhee 
Jacqueline H. McGinty 
Eoline 1. McGowan 
William A. McInnis 
Jessie G. Mcintosh 
Mary F. McKay 
Dorothy W. McKee 
Alyce C. McKenzie 
Thomas M. McLaughlin 
Elizabeth A. McLemore 
Claude McNorton 

E. Keith McPheeters 
John R. McVay 
Charles T. Meadows 
Mark E. Meadows 
Richard K. Means 
Ralph S. Meldahl 
Houston Melton 
James E. Menifee 
Elizabeth P. Michael 
Marion C. Michael 
Edwin B. Miller 
James R. Mills | 
Arthur L. Milner 

Jeanette L. Milner | 
Marilyn P. Mindingall | 
Liliane R. Mitchum 

Janis M. Moats 

Barbara Mobley 

Joseph J. Molnar 

Fred J, Molz, III 

Rossie B. Money 

Jane B. Moore 

Jerome T. Moore 

Mary Alice Moore 

Robert T. Moore 

Wayne T. Moore 

Marsha S. Moorehead 

Laurence S. Morgan 

Mary Ann Morgan 

William W. Morgan 

Donna A. Morris 

Connie M. Morrow 

Frank Motley 

Gary R. Mullen 

Mrs. S. L. Mullin | 
Hazel M. Mullins 
John Murphree 
Edward G. Murray 
Dorothy Naftel 
Margaret Smith Naftel 
Ruth K. Naish 
Jimmy R. Nanney 
Jesse H. Neal 

Harry E. Neel, Jr. 
Barbara K. Nelson 
Daniel J. Nelson 
Gladys M. Nelson 
Victor P. Nelson 
Charles W. Nevin 
Noreen A. Newberry 
Sandra L. Newkirk 
David S. Newton 
Wesley P. Newton, Jr 
Elaine B. Nichols 
Ella Jo Nickel 
Maryruth K. Nivens 
Judie W. Noble 

Leon James Noel 
Ronald G. Noland 
Mary Ann Nolen 
Rita Norgard 

Gloria J. Norton 
William M. Norwood 
Barbara T. Nowell 
Ruth S. Nunnery 
Arnette H. O'Mary 
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Sylvia G. Oakes 

John W. Odom 
Nathan O. Okia 

Mrs. Charles B. Ordway 
William E. Osterhoff 
Mrs. John W. Overton 
Larry M. Owsley 
Joseph E. Pace 

Fred I. Palmer 
Rosalyn K. Palmer 
Victor S. Panagala 
Chan S. Park 

Henry W. Parr 
Lillien Pearl Parrish 
Lucille C. Parrish 
Richard T. Pastorett 
Tamaria H. Patterson 
Shirley C. Payne 
Wilbert L. Payne 
Charlotte A. Pearson 
Waldir M. Pedersoli 
Darrell D. Penrod 
Donald Y. Perkins 
Catherine R. Perricone 
Caroline C. Persons 
Inez M. Petty 

Mrs. Keith Phillips 
Patricia A. Phillips 
Ruby F. Phillips 
Veva E. Phillips 
Harry M. Philpott 
Guy L. Pidgeon 
Derrick Pitts 

James H. Pitts 
Timothy D. Placek 
Marie H. Player 
Lamar R. Plunkett 
Oklis D. Pollard 
Thomas L. Porter 
Sarah C. Portis 
Marilyn K. Powel 
Arlie A. Powell 
Rebecca Brown Powell 
Tammy C, Powell 
Eugenia S. Power 
Lamar E. Prater 
Ozell Preston 

Terry J. Prince 

Peggy A. Prucnal 
John R. Puckett 
Sandra P, Puckett 
Wilbur H, Pugh 

Fred H. Pumphrey 
Mary L. Purçell 

W. A. Puryear, Jr 
Charles H. Rahe 
Jerome P. Raispis 
Beverly A. Rankin-Ullock 
William R, Ravis 
Mrs. Jack Rawls 

Gail D. Reagan 

Ruth P. Reaves 
Richard W. Redding 
Jve W. Reece 
Kimberly B. Reece 
Betty Reese 

Ella M. Reese 

T. Gilmour Reeve 
Rose E. Reeves 
Rebecca R. Reid 

Jean Walker Renneker 
Dewitt D. Reynolds, Jr. 
Solonia E. Reynolds 
Mabel H. Rhodes 
Nannie S. Rhodes 
Linda S. Rials 
William Rice 
Septime S. Richard 
Annie C. Richardson 
Elizabeth D. Richardson 
Frances S. Richardson 
Joyce N. Richardson 
William S. Richardson 
Sarah H. Riddle 
Larry D. Ridgeway 
Jeanette C. Riley 
Imogene D. Ritenburgh 
Raymond W. Ritland 
Julia J. Robel 

C. D. Roberts 

A. Jude Rohjnson 
David W. Robinson 
Eva K. Robinson 
Patricia A. Robinson 
Willie B. Robinson 
Regina C. Rodriguez 
Charles M. Rogers 
Donald R. Rogers 
Robert B. Rogow 
Gilbert H. Rollins 
Sarah D. Rondeau 
David J. Rosenblatt 
Roy D. Rouse 

Sarah M. Rowell 

W. C. Rowlen 
Charles F. Rudder 
Dallas W. Russell 
Floyd H. Russell 
Rajagopal Ryali 
Carolyn M. Rybarczyk 
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Dennis Rygiel 

Helen Jean Saffold 
Joseph L. Sallee, Jr. 
Thomas D. Samford, III 
Marilyn Sanford 

Linda E. Sartain 
William T. Sauser, Jr. 
Peggy L. Scarborough 
Robert L. Schafer 
Lillian K. Schaffer 
Darrell L. Schlotterback 
Stephen P. Schmidt 
Paul R. Schnurrenberger 
Deborah H. Schubert 
Melba M. Schultz 
Maureen A. Schwingel 
Jane Scott 

Mrs. Dean E. Searcy 
Lemerle Sellers 

Mrs. Cary L. Senn 
Richard H. Sforzini 
Terry L. Shackelford 
Bharatkumar H. Shah 
Winfred A. Shaw 
Craig T. Sheldon, Jr. 
Teresa A. Shiflet 
Rebecca A. Shivers 
Lottie F. Sides 

Mrs. Rex Sikes 

Mark J. Silverio 

Ruth Imogene Simmons 
Marllin L. Simon 
Rebecca Sims 

Ronda Sims 

Barbara A. Singleton 
Patrick D. Slattery 
Sylvia H. Smiley 
Charles E. Smith 
Curtis Reid Smith 
David B. Smith 

Don McQueen Smith 
Dora-Grace F. Smith 
Emily J. Smith 

Evelyn M. Smith 

Faye B. Smith 


Robert C. Smith 
Sarah D. Smith 
Shirley M. Smith 

W. S. Smith, II 
Frances P. Smoke 

O. Dean Snyder 
Martha Solomon 
Joseph S. Spano 
Marsha S. Speares 
Cleone F. Speir 
William A. Spencer 
Deborah H. Stabler 
James L. Stallings 
Joyce M. Staudt 

H. Ellsworth Steele 
Linda J. Steele 

Gloria R. Steinhilber 
Bobby S. Stevens 
Bobby L. Stewart 
Virginia M. Stewart 
David C. Stockman 
James H. Stone 
Janice C. Strane 

Mrs. A. C. Street 
Pearl F. Strong 
Sharon K. Strong 
Gene R. Strother 
Donna V. Stroud 
Margaret R. Sturgis 
James F. Sulzby, Jr. 
William L. Summerville 
Billy F. Sumners 
Larry Swango 
William F. Taffee, Jr. 
Bit Shun Tam 

Ruen C. Tang 

M. E. Tanner 

Mrs. Wilkins E. Tanner 
Dorothy E. Tate 
Elizabeth H. Tatum 
Judy P. Taunton 
Patricia T. Taylor 
John E. Teggins 
Luella M. Terry 

Mary E. Thacker 
George D. Thaxton 
Helen A. Thaxton 
Charles F. Thomas 
Joseph G. Thomas, Jr 
Sara F. Thomason 
Claude Larry Thomasson 
Ann M. Thompson 
Donna S. Thompson 
Emmett F. Thompson 
Jack A. Thompson 
Karen M. Thompson 
Mary Alice Thompson 
Mary M. Thompson 
Noel A. Thompson 
Mrs. James W. Thornton 
Arthur L. Threatt 
Victoria J. Throckmorton 
Wilbur A. Tincher, Jr. 


Peggy K. Tipton 
Carlos Tiu 

Thomas M. Tole 
Vonda D. Townsend 
James L. Trammell 
Gary Lynn Trentham 
Kim L. Trupp 
Pamela E. Tucker 
Eloise O. Turk 

Elaine G. Turner 
Gwendolyn E. Turner 
Joseph J. Turner, Jr. 
Mary G. Turner 
Patricia D. Turner 
Berta J. Turney 
Vernon E, Unger 
Loretta A. Vallely 
Winifred A. Vallely 
Artie P. Van Fleet 
Frank Vandegrift 
John F. Vandermolen 
Carolyn W. Vanryzin 
Otis K. Vaughn 
Robert L. Vecellio 
Reafield Vester 

Patsy Vincent 
Johnny L. Vinson 
John F- vonEschenbach 
Paul H. Waddy, Jr. 

C. Daniel Wadsworth 
Jean B. Wainright 
Cleo S. Walker 
Mattie M. Walker 
Sara H. Walker 

W. W. Walker 

Jacob Walkin 
Margaret M. Waller 
Penelope F. Walton 
Pauline Wamick 
Ralph D. Wamick 

Y. David Wang 
Keith J. Ward 
Mildred M. Ward 
Annette M. Wardrup 
Morris T. Ware 
John E. Warner 
Eddie B. Warren 
Janet S. Warren 
Betty C. Washington 
Mac D. Washington 
Terry Waters 
Frances B. Watson 
Harold Watson 

Jack E. Watson 
Joyce A. Watson 
William H. Watson 
Kay S. Webster 
Willie D. Webster 
William E. Weidner 
Adolph Weil, Jr. 
Rock Weldon 
Shelley M. Weldon 
John Wencil 

Venita A. Wesley 
Susan E. West 
Thomas Westmoreland 
Susan B. Wetherington 
Gayle C. White 

Joyce A. White 
Karen L. White 
Lenora Young White 
Betty C. Whitman 
Leonidas P. Whorton 
Robert A. Wieseman 
Earl L. Wiggins 
Lorna A. Wiggins 
Mary E. Wilbanks 
Roy C. Wilcox 

Leon O. Wilken, Jr. 
Sara E. Wilkerson 
Ann H. Williams 
Beverly J. Williams 
Carolyn Williams 
Carolyn B. Williams 
Deborah K. Williams 
Dolores Williams 

J. Louis Williams 
John R. Williams 

L. B. Williams 
Michael L. Williams 
Pamela A. Williams 
Audrey L. Williamson 
Edward C. Williamson 
Wilma G. Williford 
Susan Willis 

Lanelle D. Wills 
George Dennis Wilson 
Helen T. Wilson 
Mazie H. Wilson 
Pauline Wilson 
Shirley A. Wilson 
Suellen H. Wilson 
Vera J. Wilson 

Dinia Winslett 
Grady W. Winslett 
Hildegard B. Wolverton 
Daniel R. Womochel 
Keith D. Wood 
William R. Wood 
Debra Joy Woodham 


Nancy C. Woodman 
Denise V. Woods 
Linda T. Woods 
Margaret G. Woods 
Paul C. Woods 
Glenn B. Worley, Jr. 
James S. Worthington 
Patricia A. Wren 
Carolyn Wright 
Roy Wylie 

Shiu Lin Yang 
Rhonda D. Yates 
James R. Yerkey 
Delsie M. Yother 
Frank Young, Jr. 
George J. Young 
Muriel Zeldis 

Paul F. Ziegler 


Companies & Organizations 


Alabama Farm & Power Equipment 
Dealers Assn. 

Alabama Farm Bureau Ins. Co. 

Alabama Farmers Cooperative, Inc. 

Alabama Wire, Inc. 

Alpha Delta Kappa 

Alpha Delta Pi Sorority 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

Amoco Foundation, Inc. 

Ampex Corp. 

Anders Book Store 

Associated Student Enterprises 

Auburn National Bank 

A. B. Dick Co. 

AVCO Corp. 

Barganier- McKee-Sims, Architects 

Baton Rouge Area Auburn Club 

Batson-Cook Co. 

Blount Foundation, Inc. 

Boots Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 

Brecon Knitting Mills, Inc. 

Brown Concrete & Engineering 

Brown Printing Co. 

Buffalo Rock Co. 

BDM International, Inc. 

Callaway Foundation, Inc. 

Capitol Cy Sertoma Cadillac Ac. 

Cavnar-Johnson Cordage Co., Inc. 

Central Bank of the South 

Chi Omega 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 

Construction Curriculum Center, 
Building Science Dept 

Continental Conveyor 

Craftmaster Printers, Inc 

Crompton Co., Inc. 

CADAM, Inc. 

CIBA-GEIGY Corp. 

Dairy Fresh Corp. 

Dart & Kraft, Inc. 

Digital Equipment Corp. 

Diversified Products Corp. 

Dr. J. E. Salsbury Fdn. 

Dunlop, Gentry & Legrand 

Durr-Fillauer Medical Fdn. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Estes H. Hargis Charitable Fdn. 

Farmers National Bank 

First National Bank of Jasper 

Florida Power & Light Co. 

Freewheeler 

F. R. Hoar & Son, Inc. 

Golden Enterprises, Inc. 

Green River Animal Hospital 

Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co. 

Harriet McDaniel Marshall Trust 

Harris Corp: 

Hayes International Corp. 

Hewlett Packard 

Huntingdon College 

Info Management Specialists, Inc. 

Ingram Farms, Inc 

Intergraph Corp. 

James Graham Brown Fdn. 

Jefferson County Auburn Club 

John and Mary Franklin Fdn., Inc. 

Johnston and Malone Book Store 

J. L. Bedsole Public Welfare Trust 

Keystone-Rees 

Lambda Sigma 

Landmark Studios 

Loop Veterinary Hospital 

Maple Shade Farms 

Mary K. Archibald Blount Fdn. 

Mead Paperboard 

Monsanto 

Montgomery Kiwanis Club 

Morrison Brothers 

Motion Controls, Inc. 

Mutual Savings Life Insurance 

Osceola Animal Clinic 

Panhellenic Council 

Phi Kappa Phi A U Chapter 

Pignone Textile 

Rix Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 

Rome Industries 

Russell Corp. 

Schering Plough Fdn., Inc. 


Schering-Plough Corp. 
Smith-Murphree, Inc. 

Solon and Martha Dixon Fdn. 
South Central Bell Telephone 
Southern Progressive Corp. 
Spence and Lester, Inc. 

Square D Company 

Square D Foundation 

Sterne, Agee & Leach, Inc. 
Systems Technology 

SE Airport Managers Assn. 
Tektronic, Inc. 

Texas Instruments, Inc. 

The Alabama Peanut Prod. Assn. 
The Hartwell Mills 

The Ray M. & Mary E. Lee Fdn. 
The Reynolds and Reynolds Co. 
Thelma Dixon Fdn. 

Trust Co. of Georgia Fdn. 
TRW Foundation 

Union Camp Charitable Trust 
Union Camp Corp. 

Universal Data Systems, Inc. 
University Medical Center 
Voigt-England Sales Corp. 
Walker Drug Co. 

Walter H. Rich & Marjory M. Rich 
War Eagle Supper Club 
Warren Fleming & Assoc. 
Wehadkee Fdn., Inc. 

Wellborn Cabinets, Inc. 
WestPoint Pepperell Fdn. 
Wiley R. Boyles & Assoc., Inc. 
Zima Corp. 


Deceased Donors 


Alumni 


Hugh W. Agricola ‘16 
George R. Bowling 17 
Claude Sizemore 20 

Archie E. Thomas 22 

J. Gordon Elliott 26 

Albert Carlton Carter 27 
William Hugh Francis 27 
Mrs. Cyrus F. Newman ‘32 
James T. Boyd 33 

Hugh Powell Carter '36 
Richard Grimes '36 

James Robert Burton, Jr. 37 
Gordon Wood Holmes ‘37 
W. Foy Thompson 37 
William Leon Langley ‘38 
Bellaire Krudop '40 

Mrs. E. V. Deaton '46 
Kenneth H. Thomas “46 
Robert A. Timmons, Jr. '47 
Kirby L. Hays “48 

James Otis Thomas '50 
Mrs. Walton A. Phillips 52 
W. Sadler Pollard, Jr. '63 
Willis S. Pearce '65 
Richard Damon Robbins '82 


Friends 
Charles P. Anson 
Alwyn J. Atkins 
Bessie D. Fick 
Quentin C. Roche 
Barrett Shelton 
Katherine H. Wiggins 
Lloyd B. Yerby 


Deferred Gift Donors 


Editor's Note: Names listed below 
are those who have made deferred 
gifts. In this listing, we included 
only the gifts of donors 62 or older 
who had not asked to remain anony- 
mous. 


Frank Y. Conner, Jr. '58 
Charles William Cook '40 
John Milton Eagan “39 
Edward C. Forbes '38 
Eleanore Ball Geer 

Roy A. McDonald Bolen 
Wynona B. Bolen 

Mrs. Victor Hanson 
Annie Cohen Higgins '48 
Fannie G. Higgins 39 
Mr. & Mrs. Elton Zack Huff 32 
Joseph D. Hughes ‘31 
John P. Jewell 32 

Dillard F. Jones 357 
Warren W. Kent, Sr. 52 
Henry T. Killingsworth, Jr. '19 
George L. Mallory '43 
James R. McWane 56 
Dorothy Peake 

John H. Sanders ‘43 
Dennis Sikes ‘44 

E. T. York, Jr. '42 
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= Lady Tigers Tired 
A Of Being Auburn's 
Best Kept Secret; 


Want Fans, Too 
By Dan Shell 


"The best-kept secret in Auburn." That's 
the phrase for the 10th-ranked women's 
basketball team at the athletic department. 
After losing their second game of the sea- 
— son, the Lady Tigers ripped through 15 
- games without a loss to set a school record 
for consecutive wins. However, the streak 
was broken Jan. 18 against 2nd-ranked 
. Georgia. 

Since Coach Joe Ciampi's arrival on 
.. campus in 1979, Auburn women's basket- 
ball has quietly established itself as one of 
the most successful programs in the nation, 
averaging just over 22 wins per season and 
fashioning an overall record of 135-49, 
. winning 73 percent of its games. Last sea- 
son Joe Ciampi directed the Lady Tigers to 

. the most successful season in Auburn his- 
tory, advancing to the final 16 of the 
NCAA Tournament with a 25-6 record and 
finishing 2nd in tbe Southeastern Con- 
ference. 

— Forhis efforts, Coach Ciampi was named 
.. SEC Coach of the Year and District Coach 
of the Year for 1985. 

However, occasionally the frustration of 
playing in front of very few fans at home 
will show. Coach Ciampi has been quoted 
. as saying "the weakest spot on the team 
now is the attendance factor. Last year we 
were ranked 9th in the country and I think 
. we finished 50th in attendance." 

.. "Myijob is to puta team on the floor that 
. is competitive and wins ball games and we 
have done that,” said Ciampi. “I think sup- 

port should come from promotion, but I'm 

not a promoter. I'm a coach. 

_ "We bring the best teams in the country 
to Auburn, so I don't know what the people 
want. Unfortunately, every good team in 

. the country wants to come here and play 
- because our crowd isn't a factor. 

"It gets frustrating at a point," Ciampi 
continued, "because you have to motivate 
people to be successful and play to their 
fullest, and when you go into an empty 

arena it's tough. Everyone has pride and 
... they want somebody to be there. But we're 
|! not going to let it bother us." 

For Ciampi and the Lady Tigers, it truly 
. is tough competing in the SEC. When 
asked how he felt about the competitive- 
ness of the SEC, instead of answering he 
simply pointed to the national rankings 
posted on the wall. Right now there are 
| seven teams from the SEC in the Top 
—. Twenty. 

.. "You've got to get your home wins in," 
said Ciampi, "but to be successful in the 
SEC you must win on the road. The teams 
-that win on the road will be the top teams 
in the conference. It's tough to prepare 
yourself mentally to approach the road 


Sports 


Charlene Thomas 


games and go in and take the crowd out of 
the game. Some teams have great fan 


support." 


“I shouldn't complain too much, though, _ 


about our fan support, because the people 
who do attend are super," Ciampi said. 
"They're knowledgeable about basketball 
and the students are really active. The 
band, cheerleaders, and Aubie are also 
there and that's really enjoyable for the 
girls." 

Two Lady Tigers enjoying themselves 
this year are freshman center-forward 
Vickie Orr and junior forward and co- 
captain Charlene Thomas. Like most ath- 
letes who have chosen Auburn over other 
schools, they did so because of the people. 

“I love it here,” says Vickie, from Hart- 
selle. "It's always a big change going from 
high school to college, but the town is not 
so large, like my hometown, and the people 
are nice." 

"The three years I have been here I've 
enjoyed it a lot,” says Charlene. “I'm from 
up north [Takoma Park, Md.| and the 
atmosphere is totally different. I think if I 
had gone to school up north, the people 
wouldn't have been as patient and caring as 
they are down here." 

Through 16 games this year, Vickie has 
averaged 14 points and 7.9 rebounds per 
game, best on the team. Coach Ciampi calls 
her "probably one of the best players ever 
to come out of Alabama." She and another 
teammate, Mae Ola Bolton, earned posi- 
tions on the U.S. Junior Olympic team 
which finished 5th in the nation last year. 

Charlene has averaged 8.6 points and 6.1 
rebounds per game, but her major contri- 
bution to the team is her on-court intelli- 
gence and consistency. To Coach Ciampi, 
Charlene is "one of the most consistent 
defensive ballplayers we've ever had, and 
she's also an excellent leader." 

Both girls agree that fan attendance is a 
problem. Vickie says her high school teams 
had more support, but thinks attendance 
will increase now that the team is into its 
SEC schedule. "There should be more peo- 
ple, and I think the games are advertised 
well, but at times it does get frustrating. It 


hasn't brought me down any, though." 

Charlene looks at attendance as a prob- 
lem for both the men's and women's 
teams, but she went to the men's Tennes- 
see game, saw the crowd, and let her imag- 
ination run free. "I was thinking about the 
crowd when I went," she says. "Every once 
ina while I'd look around and wonder if we 
could ever fill this place | Memorial Coli- 
seum | up." 

"I think the only time we've ever had 
really good crowds is when we've had a 
double-header and played before the men's 
games. It really feels good to have a big 
crowd." Like Vickie, she says she won't let 
it bother her. 

With two years of competition under 
her belt and by playing some of the most 
successful teams in the country, Charlene 
has seen the best. But she, like Coach 
Ciampi, thinks the SEC is the most com- 
petitive league in the nation. "Being from 
up north," she says, "I always thought the 
Atlantic Coast Conference was the best, but 
as far as physical aggressive play, the SEC 
is the toughest. And, with something like 
four or five teams from the SEC in the Top 
Ten, I think it's really up for grabs right 
now. I think we have a real good chance to 
win it [the SEC] if we keep playing like we 
are right now, aggressive on defense and 
patient on offense." 

Even coming in as a freshman, Vickie 
could tell the caliber of play had drastically 
improved. "I'm not used to much competi- 
tion where I came from; usually being the 
tallest player on the court [she's 6-foot-3 |, I 
could just shoot over anybody. Here, in 
college, all of the players are tall and quick. 
From what I hear about the SEC, I'm wait- 
ing to see what the first game is like." 

A first-class program in the toughest 
conference in the nation: the Auburn Lady 
Tigers. With an SEC championship in 
1980 and three trips to the NCAA Tour- 
nament since 1979, Coach Ciampi can't do 
much more. "We would just like to have 
some of our people recognized," he says. 
"We recruit well and have some of the best 
facilities in the country, but we don't have 
the advantage of playing at home. Our 


Vickie Orr 


record shows we are successful, but it's still 
scary when you can't put anybody in the 
stands considering the talent we have." 

The road to recognition has been a long 
one. Playing.in the talent-loaded SEC 
without a home-court advantage can put a 
handicap on even the best teams, but for 
Coach Ciampi and the Lady Tigers, fans or 
no fans, the will to win continues. 


Hot and Cold Tigers 
Must Win at Home 
To Challenge in SEC 


By Sam Hendrix 


The Auburn basketball team, Jekyll and 
Hyde performers that had lost to South- 
western Louisiana and Western Kentucky 
yet had defeated Boston College and Ken- 
tucky, found itself tied for second in the 
Southeastern Conference at the one-third 
point in the season. Auburn, Alabama, and 
LSU trailed front-running Kentucky by one 
game after half a dozen contests. Auburn 
was 4-2 in the SEC, 10-6 overall after a 
mid-January win over Georgia. 

The pattern for this season's SEC race 
was set early: most teams would win at 
home, and the team that won a couple on 
the road would likely be in position to chal- 
lenge for the title. Auburn's home record of 
3-0 (wins over Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Georgia) was almost expected, but a Tiger 
win at Mississippi State was a nice bonus. 
Auburn earlier had lost to Florida at Gaines- 
ville and to Alabama at Tuscaloosa. 

Senior forward Chuck Person led the 
team in scoring through mid-January with 
an 18-point average. Person's 11 points in 
the 84-69 win over Georgia moved him past 
John Mengelt into third place on the all 
time Auburn scoring list. 

Sophomore guard Frank Ford and fresh- 
man forward Mike Jones have averaged just 
over 10 points per game, Jones being espe- 
cially impressive with his scoring ability. As 
a reserve, Jones has scored nearly three- 
quarters of the total team points among 
non-starters. The recently improved play of 
sophomores Chris Morris and Jeff Moore 
should help Auburn as the conference race 
moves toward the mid-point. After being 
Coach Sonny Smith's biggest worries thus 
far, Morris and Moore had averaged below 
10 points per outing until che Georgia con- 
test when they scored 16 and 21 points, 
respectively. 


Changes Made In 
Football Staff 


Following two straight four-loss seasons 
that were supposed to see Auburn chal- 
lenge for college football's national title, 
AU head coach and athletic director Pat 
Dye has made a few changes in his coach- 
ing staff chat he hopes will correct the 
situation. 

Offensive and defensive coordinators 
Continued on page 31 
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Auburn Clubs 


ompiled by Mary Mason '86 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY Auburn Club met 
Jovember 23 at the Pine Harbor Restau- 
ant in Pell City with Charles Fouts '64, 
985 president, as presiding officer. New 
fficers elected were Joe Paul Abbot 76, 
resident; Terry Stewart, first vice presi- 
ent; Jo Ellen Golden, second vice presi- 
ent; Judy Gale Henderson Hardwick 74, 
ecretary; David Jackson '82, treasurer. 
Jirectors are Barnett Lawley '67, Bucky 
Vaid, Bob DeShazer, W.G. Eden '40, 
tichard Sorrell '77, and Vera Ellis. 

HUNTSVILLE-MADISON Auburn Club 
eld the Sixth Annual Auburn-Alabama 
Roundup in association with the Alabama 
Alumni Association on November 25 at 
he Sheraton Hotel. The combination pep 
'ally-cocktail party featured dancing to the 
Charlie Lyle combo, door prizes, and raffles 
or tickets to the Auburn-Alabama game, 
Auburn-UAB basketball game, an auto- 
graphed football, and an autographed pic- 
ure of Bo Jackson. Admission donations 
went to the Huntsville-Madison County 
Scholarship Fund. Christi Clowdus '80, as- 
sistant director of the Alumni Associaton, 
and three cheerleaders—James Taylor, Mike 
Pauley, and Beth Doverspike—were there 
for the fun. James Murphree was chairman 
of the event. 

CHICAGO Auburn Club met November 
30 at a hotel for the Auburn-Alabama 
game. Redus Woodrow Brooks was in 
charge of arrangements. The group elected 
new officers—Michael Scott Newton 79, 
president; James Mitchell Nikcevich '83, 
vice president; Jessica Louise Ulane '85, 
secretary; and Steven M. Cox '85, treasurer. 
HOUSTON AREA Auburn Club had a 
full schedule of events this fall. They 
enjoyed two golf tournaments coordinated 
by Jim Barber '66 and had four Happy 
Hours. They averaged more than 60 “rabid” 
fans at listening and watching parties for 
very Auburn football game including two 


BRAND OLE OPRY MEETS TIGERS—On a recent visit to Auburn, Grand Ole Opry performer 


à DER : 
THE AUBURN CHIRSTMAS SPIRIT—Bubba, alias Bill Turner 71, the Aubie-lik 


E dd Pe 


e mascot of the Houston Area Auburn Club, Becky Arrington 73, 


past president, and Kent Brown, president, deliver Toys for Tots to the local CBS affiliate which televised the group for a news story. Members of the 
Houston Club brought more than 150 toys for needy children to their Auburn-Georgia party. 


requiring satellite dish rentals (special 
thanks to Bill Turner '71 and Alex Mac- 
Donald '80). During the AU-Georgia party, 
members brought 150 toys for needy chil- 
dren for Toys for Tots. The local CBS affil- 
iate televised excerpts of the party and 
delivery of the toys to the TV station. 


METRO-WASHINGTON Auburn Club 
began the fall season with the annual SEC 
Kickoff at the Hotel Washington in Sep- 


op at Sewell Hall to visit with members of the 


huburn football team. Clower, who played collegiate football at Mississippi State, appeared in 


ice. 


ebruary 1986 


as part of the UPC Entertainment Series. Pictured above, 


tember. The club met for nine of the eleven 
games watching by satellite hook-up or 
holding listening parties. A week before 
the Florida game, they had a social with the 
Florida Alumni Club in downtown Wash- 
ington. 

The 3rd Annual “Tiger Trot 10K” will 
be held March 16 near the Lincoln Memo- 
rial on Ohio Drive in West Potomac Park. 
All proceeds from the race will go to the 
Auburn University Scholarship Fund. Any- 
one interested in running or helping the 
club with the race should contact John 
Ramsey: 6905 Winners Circle, Fairfax Sta- 
tion, Va., 22039 (phone 703/250-2348), or 
Dick Meagher: 6807 Stonybrook Lane, 
Alexandria, Va., 22306 (phone 703/768- 
0036). Among the sponsors of the race are 
the Russell Corp., Coca-Cola, and the Fair- 
fax Running Center. 


Officers of the WEST GEORGIA Auburn 
Club include Ken Young '69 and Marty 
King Young '68, co-presidents; Keener 
Lynn 78, vice president; Hoyt Rogers 70, 
treasurer; Loretta Handley Baker 75, secre- 
tary; Judy Cowart Langford 71 and Chris 
Joseph 73, advisors. 


Coaching Changes 


Continued from page 30 


Jack Crowe and Frank Orgel have both left 
the coaching staff, and tight end coach 
Wayne Bolt will now concentrate on the 
team's strength and conditioning program. 
Wayne Hall, whose work with the defen- 
sive line has helped send several Tigers on 


to the professional ranks in the past four 
years, becomes defensive coordinator. 
Former Auburn Heisman Trophy winner 
Pat Sullivan joins the staff to coach quar- 
terbacks. No one will fill the role of offen- 
sive coordinator; rather, Auburn's plays 
will be called through what Dye called "a 
group effort." 

According to Dye, his program "has 
always made our decisions as a group. 
Nothing's going to change. We're just not 
going to have an offensive coordinator." 

Auburn finished first in the conference 
in total offense for the second straight year, 
but the Tigers failed to move the ball effec- 
tively in the pivotal games against Tennes- 
see, Florida, and Alabama. Two straight 
upset losses to the rival Crimson Tide also 
figured in the coaching decisions. 

Dye has also announced that Oklahoma 
State linebacker coach Reggie Herring, 
who played at Florida State, would be join- 
ing the Auburn staff to coach linebackers. 
The announcement that former Auburn 
quarterback Richard Wood would join the ` 
offensive staff was expected at press time. 


Reunion Schedule 


Sept. 27, Class of 1961, Tennessee Game. 


Oct. 4, Classes of 1941 and 1946, Western Caro- 
lina Game. 


Oct. 18, Classes of 1926 and 1931, Georgia Tech 
Game, 


Nov. 8, Class of 1936, Cincinnati Game (Home- 


coming). 


Horticulture Head 
Perkins Retires 


Or After 19 Years 


Be 


By Roy Roberson 
Ag Research Information 


Though research facilities and produc- 
tivity have increased dramatically during 
the 19-year tenure of Dr. Don Perkins as 
head of the Horticulture Department in 
Auburn's College of Agriculture, it will 
undoubtedly be his dedication to students 
that will be most remembered. 

Since Dr. Perkins was named head of the 
department on September 1, 1966, enroll- 
ment in horticulture at Auburn has in- 
creased 400 percent. Most of this increase 
came at a time when agricultural enroll- 
ment nationwide was declining. His imple- 
mentation of an honors program, encour- 
agement of industry participation, and 
development of a teacher-student advisory 
system have led to a high rate of job place- 
ment among horticulture graduates at 
Auburn. 

Under Dr. Perkins’ leadership, horticul- 
tural research in the Alabama Agricultural 
Experiment Station has received world- 
wide acclaim for breeding and develop- 
ment of fruit and vegetable varieties for 
"Alabama and the Southeast. The ornamen- 
tal horticulture program at Auburn, which 
blossomed during his tenure, has played a 
key role in the development of the State's 
nursery industry. And, new technology, 


STUDENTS HONOR PERKINS— Members 
of the Horticulture Forum, an organization of 
horticulture majors, recently honored retiring 
department head Donald Y. Perkins. Flora 
Whittington, right, presented Dr. Perkins with 
a rod and reel on behalf of the Forum and in 
recognition of his service to the student group. 
Dr. Perkins recently concluded 19 years as head 
of horticulture at Auburn. 


such as the recently patented Thermalblast 
Peeler, has been developed to propel 
Auburn's horticultural research program 
into the 21st Century. 

After serving in the Army infantry in 
World War II, where he earned a purple 
heart with cluster for combat in New Gui- 
nea and the Philippines, Dr. Perkins earned 
B.S. and M.S. degrees in horticultural science 
from Louisiana State University. He later 
earned a Ph.D. from Cornell University, 
specializing in plant nutrition, plant breed- 
ing, and chemical weed control. 

A native of Ponchatoula, La., Dr. Per- 
kins came to Auburn from the Department 
of Agriculture's Cooperative State Research 
Service in Washington, D.C. At CSRS he 
coordinated all phases of horticultural re- 
search, including fruits, vegetables, and 
ornamentals. Prior to that, he served on 
the horticulture staffs at Louisiana State 
University and the University of California- 
Davis. 

His leadership was cited by Auburn 
University President Dr. James E. Martin 
in his designation of Dr. Perkins as profes- 
sor and department head emeritus. Prior to 
his retirement on December 31, Dr. Per- 
kins' contributions to both teaching and 
research were further recognized during a 
retirement dinner attended by more than 
100 faculty, staff, students, and other friends. 

A national search is currently underway 
to locate candidates from which to selecr a 
replacement for Dr. Perkins as head of the 
Horticulture Department. Dr. Oyette 
Chambliss, a professor in the department, 
is currently serving as acting department 
head. 


Globetrotting Prof 
Has Spread Auburn 


Fisheries Lore 


By Matt Perez 
Ag Research Information 


Malcolm Johnson is a globetrotter, an 
expert fish farmer, and more. The recently 
retired associate professor at Auburn's 
International Center for Aquaculture is 
one of Auburn's premier fisheries ambas- 
sadors, having spread Auburn technology 
to developing nations at every tangent of 
the globe. 

Prof. Johnson worked at every level of 
society in seven countries, teaching people 
how to produce fish as a high protein food 
source. His reward is measured in success 
and accomplishments, not in dollar signs. 
"I never made a lot of money," he said, 
"but, I gained the professional pride and 
integrity chat comes from hard, demanding 
work, and that is something money just 
can't buy. 

"Unfortunately," he added, “I've visited 
countries whose leaders chink money can 
buy anything; that is, their country may 
have the available money to build the most 
technologically advanced fisheries industry 
in the world, but they don’t have the Amer- 
ican ingenuity and ability to apply practical 
know-how to solve problems. Without 
these qualities, money doesn't mean much." 

Prof. Johnson's last assignment for the 
International Center for Aquaculture 
showed him the other side to this coin. 
"One country where I've seen successful 


fish farming in a destitute environment is 
mainland China. The Chinese have prac- 
ticed fish farming for more than 3,000 
years and their patience and ingenuity have 
paid off. 

"These people don't waste anything," he 
continued. "They aren't as technologically 
advanced as we are, but they are anxious to 
share our technical expertise. We, in turn, 
are learning much from their creative 
approach to fish farming by taking some of 
their tried and true techniques and improv- 
ing them with more efficient technology. It 
is sure to be a mutually beneficial effort 
between eastern and western cultures." 

At 67-years-old, Prof. Johnson has spent 
most of his life studying, cultivating, and 
improving the quality of farm raised fish. 
In 1947, the 28-year-old war veteran was 
sitting on a dock by a river near Tampa 
Bay, fishing, and letting his mind flow as 
only fishing allows. He was dissatisfied 
with his printer's job, but he had a family to 
support. He reflected on his life: his stu- 
dies in English had been interrupted in 
1941 when he was drafted for military ser- 
vice. He spent most of the next four years 
piloting B-24 Liberator bombers, complet- 
ing 35 missions over Europe 

As he sat on that dock fishing, he won- 
dered, "What makes these fish tick?" A few 
days later, he rented a single-engine plane, 
flew to Atlanta to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and asked where he could learn 
more about fish. He was directed to Auburn 
University's fledgling fisheries and aqua- 
culture teaching program, offered by the 
Department of Zoology-Entomology in 
the School of Agriculture. By 1949, Prof 
Johnson had become the first Auburn Uni- 
versity student to earn a bachelor of science 
and a master's in fishculture. He joined the 
Auburn fisheries faculty upon graduating 

Prof. Johnson continued to work directly 
and. indirectly with Auburn University 
until his recent retirement, but most of his 
practical aquaculture experience came as 
owner and manager of Delta Farm Fisher- 
ies in Tillar, Ark. As supervisor of con- 
struction and operation of the 1,200 pond- 
acre baitfish farm, Prof. Johnson used 
ingenuity and inventiveness to overcome 


production problems. Money couldn't buy 
all the solutions because the necessary 
equipment and technology had not been 
developed in 1956 when he started the 
business. 

Eighteen years later, he returned to 
Auburn University's International Center 
for Aquaculture to spearhead a commercial 
fish farming project in the midst of a tropi- 
cal rainforest in Nigeria, Africa. He achieved 
successful results despite che adverse geo- 
graphical and political climate. Recogniz- 
ing his professional abilities, an interna- 
tional fisheries corporation (which had its 
own fisheries in Nigeria) asked Prof. John- 
son to serve as its vice-president and gen- 
eral manager under a two-year contract. 
After his corporate stint, he worked for the 
International Center for Aquaculture on 
another project in Egypt from 1982 to 
1984. 

"I've seen good, hardworking people in 
every country willing and able to cultivate 
fish to feed themselves," he said. “If their 
governments can provide a stable, profes- 
sional environment to grow within, these 


GLOBETROTTER — Malcolm Johnson '49 h 
been one of Auburn's primary ambassadors 
fish culture, having spread Auburn technolo, 
to every corner of the globe. Recently retir¢ 
from the International Center for Aquacultu 
he can now more actively pursue his favori 


hobby—fishing. 


developing nations will at least be able t 
operate on a full stomach." 

For now, Malcolm Johnson— World W: 
II pilot, entrepreneur, and globetrottir 
fish farmer—will gradually settle into tl 
quiet life of retirement in Auburn and coi 
tinue to work as a consultant to the Inte 
national Center for Aquaculture. Whe 
asked which hobbies he could now active 
pursue, he replied with a sidelong glanc 
"fishing." 
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